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MEN: Douse full strength Listerine on the 
scalp morning and night. 
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apply Listerine Antiseptic. 

Always follow with vigorous and persistent 
massage. Listerine is the same antiseptic that has 
been famous for more than 50 years as a gargle. 


start NOW with LISTERINE! 


Take these signs seriously. They may be a 
warning of the infectious type of dandruff, so 
common and frequently so stubborn! Don't 
delay. Neglect may aggravate the condition. 
And don’t rely on one application of some make- 
shift, “over-night” remedy to treat a stubborn 
infection. 


Medical—Not Magical Treatment 


Your common sense tells you that it’s wise to 
treat an infection with an antiseptic which 
attacks large numbers of the germs accompany- 
ing the infection. 


So, be wise . . . start right in with Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage. It’s a simple, delight- 
fully easy, medical treatment. 

Listerine gives hair and scalp an antiseptic 
bath, kills millions of germs associated with in- 
gis dandruff, including Pityrosporum ovale 

a nai “bottle bacillus” which many 
authófiti gnize as a causative agent of, 
infectious Wandruff. 

Those distressing. loosened dandruff flakes 
begin to disappear. Itching and inflammation 
are relieved. Your scalp feels healthier, your 
hair looks cleaner. 


76% Improved in Clinical Tests 

In a series of severe clinical tests, fully 76% 
of the dandruff sufferers who used Listerine 
Antiseptic and massage twice daily showed 
complete disappearance of or marked improve- 
ment in the symptoms within a month! 

If you have the slightest sign of infectious 
dandruff, don’t wait . , . get after it now with 
Listerine Antiseptic, the tested treatmént. The 
large economy-size bottle will save you money, 
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SALUTE To HIGH ADVENTURE 


By WALT COBURN 


Author of 
“Gunsmoke at the House on Stilts,” etc. 


N UNWRITTEN law of the For- 

eign Club had been broken. 

The penalty called for banish- 

ment or death. There was 

something ironical about that 

term banishment, something bitterly hu- 

morous in the sound of that penalty of 

death, where this infamous select mem- 

bership of San Pasqual’s Foreign Club was 

concerned. For they were, with the ex- 

ception of Blind Pedro, the troubador, 

‘men without a country, exiles. And even 

the despised half-caste Leon Tong had a 

fine contempt for this ending of all earthy 
things that men call Death. 

The building itself was typical_of the 


men who gathered here. Years ago it had 
been started as a sort of palace for some 
rich Mexican politico then in power in 
Baja California, Finished, it would have 
been an architectural monstrosity perched 
on the mesa behind Lighthouse Point. 

It was just as well that the Mexican 
politico had been killed by revolutionary 
enemies when the palace with its waterless 
fountain, its mahogany beamed ceilings, 
its thick adobe walls, its Mexican onyx 
colonades, was half finished. Because new, 
from the beautiful Bay of San Pasqual 
on the Lower California coast, it looked 
like it might be some ancient bit of Mayan 


tuins. And those idle»rich aboatd the 


A complete novel 


By Cunning, by Trickery, by Armed Bluff ... They Held at 
Bay the Laws of Two Countries! 


4} 


pleasure yachts that put in at San Pasqual 
Bay for water or to seek shelter from 
coastal storms, never got a closer view of 
it. They would be dissuaded from any 
exploring picnic to the mesa top. 

“It is private property. Forbidden.” 
They would be told by the port official on 
duty. “It is the Foreign Club,” he would 
add with a mysterious finality. 

“We are,” Skipper Pat O'Hara of the 
submarine chaser that had been purchased 
at U. S. Government auction and con- 
verted into a rum boat, “the Legion of the 
Lost. The Brotherhood of the Damned. 
A Renegade Fraternity. Every damned 
man of us living on borrowed time. Drink 
up, you dregs and scum, you scuts of decent 
society. Drink up, my blackleg friends. 
For our tomorrows are apt to be still-born.” 
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They were thrown together here at the 
little Mexican coastal village of San Pas- 
qual, by Fate. Distrusting one another, 
nursing hatreds, yet closely bound together 
by the lawless ties of past mistakes and 
present sinning against the laws of God 
and man, they gambled and drank, plotted 
and schemed. Pored tipsily over maps 
of buried gold. Holding at-bay the Mex- 
ican and nearby United States law by cun- 
ning and trickery, blackmail and armed 
intimidation. They were a law unto them- 
selves. Their few rules were as hard and 
unrelenting as the steel that is tempered 
and polished into sharp point and whetted 
edge. Or the blued steel of their guns, 
Their laws were unwritten. 

One of those laws of the Foreign Club 
decreed that there must be no wanton 
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crime committed against outsiders with- 
out the other members of the Foreign Club 
being consulted. Theirs was a precarious 
existence, at the best. The Mayor of San 
Pasqual and the Commandante at the pink- 
walled cuartel on the bay shore had been 
bribed and intimidated and blackmailed 
into allowing their Foreign Club to exist. 
But they must not put the Mayor and the 
Commandante on the hot sea by violent 
crimes against the Mexican or United 
States Government. 


ND there was the rub. There was the 

thing that shrouded this night’s gath- 
ering of the unholy membership tonight 
like a black blanket. Two men had been 
murdered within a week. Two gringos. 
The Mayor and the Commandante had 
sent official warning to the members of the 
Foreign Club that the murderer or mur- 
derers must be turned over to the Com- 
mandante for trial and punishment. Mex- 
ican trials are swift. The punishment is 
death. The pink-painted adobe wall of 
the cuartel at a man’s back. A soldier fir- 
ing squad in front. 

The identities of the two murdered men 

was hidden in a smoke screen of Mexican 
official mystery. But it was known down 
in the town of San Pasqual that one had 
been a gray-haired man. The other a much 
younger man. That both men were 
strongly linked with the Government of 
the United States. 
_ “Turn over to the Mexican law,” the 
. Commandante had sent word, “the mur- 
derers. Or you will all be arrested, tried 
and condemned to death. There will be 
no delay. No manaña. No escapes.” 

So they were gathering here at their 
club on the high mesa overlooking San 
Pasqual Bay. One by one. 
hood of the Damned. 

“Name them as they come into the 
' patio, Blind Pedro told Lolita who was 
his eyes. “Describe them. How they act. 
How each man carries himself. You are 
my eyes—I will know it if you lie.” 


The Brother- , 


Always, without fail, Blind Pedro would 
so warn her. Blind Pedro, who had once 
played for the great Presidente . Porfirio 
Diaz back in the days of the rich dons and 
peon slavery. Who now strummed his 
guitar and sang ranchero songs for these 
foreigners. 

While Lolita danced for them, flirted 
with them, served them their drinks and 
cajoled from them their secrets that she 
passed on for what they might be worth 
to Blind Pedro, her father. Small, dark- 
eyed, too beautiful to be the daughter of 
the white-maned, wrinkled old troubador 
and his fat senora who cooked and served 
the meals. With a golden body encased 
in gay red dancing dress and slippers with 
high red heels. Blue black hair and star- 
tling white teeth and natural red lips. 

“Name them as they come into the 
patio. I will know it if you lie.” 

The moonlit patio with its waterless 
fountain, its worn tiles, shut in by high 
adobe ‘walls. Hand-made Mexican tables 
and chairs set around the wall. Candles 
with their tiny lights throwing grotesque 
shadows. 

“So that you will know which is the 
murderer, Papa?” she asked softly. 

“So that I will know who comes here 
tonight,” he told her. 

His talon-like fingers gripped her bare 
arms as they sat at their table, letting the 
fat senora serve the men who gathered. 
Men who came one at a time, each from 
his own particular dwelling place to this 
nightly rendezvous. 

It was hard even for Lolita to believe 
that those opaque glittering black eyes, 
deep sunken under craggy brows, were 
sightless. Yet you could pass the flame of 
a candle across them and they would not 
flinch. And Blind Pedro had a diabolical 
way of reading a man’s thoughts by the 
very tone of his voice. 

“That is Big Dutch who comes now, 
Papa. Smelling of his saloon beer and his 
long-stemmed pipe. He is growling to 
himself like a Bee Three of the China- - 
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men he was taking up the Skeleton Trail 
died of thirst before he got them across 
the desert and mountains into California. 
He is wondering, perhaps, if Leon Tong 
will hold back the payment on the three 
Chinos who died. A German bear, that 
Big Dutch. Is he the one who killed the 
two gringos, Papa?” 

“Quien sabe? He is not alone. Quit 
chattering like a parakeet. Who walks 
with Big Dutch?” 

“Who else smells with such a bad stink, 
Papa? It is the other smuggler of poor 
Chinos. That Pig Iron Jones. He smells 
like his boat. Like dead fish and Mexican 
rum and Chinos stuffed like sardines into 
the cabin of that fishing boat that never 
catches fish, And’ even the stink of the 
dead fish he borrows from honest fisher- 
men to throw into his rotting fish nets 
cannot blot out the stink of opium smok- 
ing Chinos smuggled in his cabin. Chinos 
weighted with pig iron. To sink them 
in the ocean at night if the revenue cutter 
stops his boat for a search. 

“Pig Iron Jones just got back. Leon 
Tong will pay him tonight for an even 
dozen Chinos landed on the California 
coast. Pig Iron Jones and Big Dutch. Mur- 
derers of helpless Chinos. Yet they despise 
and spit on Leon Tong who pays them a 
thousand dollars a head when the Chinos 
are arrived in California. They spit-on 
Leon Tong because he smuggles opium 
and morphine and cocaine and heroin 
across the Border. Because he deals in 
dope, they despise the half-caste. That Pig 
Iron Jones could be the killer. His boat 
rode in the bay three nights ago when the 
two gringos were murdered. The two grin- 
gos were Federal men. Pig Iron Jones 
and Big‘ Dutch are outlaws. They could 
be the killers.” 

“Parakeet!” growled Blind Pedro. 
“Who comes now?” 


T A crossed herself quickly and 

her hand stayed on her ivory-hued 
throat. 

nee 


“It is Captain Faust. In what is left 
of his army uniform with the Uncle Sam 
buttons cut off by the court-martial. With 
his handsome face so scarred that his 
mouth twists always like he grins at death. 
He likes to tell, Count von Ringwald how 
he shot down fifteen German planes in 
the old war. And when he drinks too 
much he lets his white hair come un- 
brushed and there is a little silver plate 
in his skull and he thinks that he is crash- 
ing again. 

““The crash I walked away from,’ he 
will say in that strange voice, ‘while my 
buddy burned to death!’ 

“And he will bury his head in his arms 
and sob so terribly. Then he will go off 
into the hills where he keeps hidden that 
plane he stole from the United States 
Army. Where he sleeps every night with 
his big army automatic in his hand. And 
a machine-gun mounted to shoot throvgh 
the propeller blades. And in his wallet 
is the picture of a girl. The most beauti- 
ful girl in the world, he says. And a yel- 
low dishonorable discharge from that 
United States Army. He is a living dead 
man, poor Captain Faust. May the Senor 
Dios have mercy on his soul. 

“There is one member of the Foreign 
Club,” said Lolita, watching the tall, lean 
scarred man in faded khaki shirt and 
breeches and field boots cross the patio 
with a bottle and glass in his hands, to sit 
alone, “who did not murder the two grin- 
gos. They were both knifed in the back. 
Captain Faust killed German flyers with a 
machine-gun. He would use his automatic 
pistol.” 

“Captain Faust,” muttered Blind Pedro, 
“is loco. Who comes now, my parakeet?” 

“Can you not smell him? The opium 
smoke and the perfume. The greased hair. 
The yellow eyes that slant. The Eurasian. 
Leon Tong... With the pay-off Chino 
money in a money-belt hidden under his 
white linen suit. How much did he offer 
for me, Papa?” 

“Plenty. And when you chatter too 
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much silly talk I would sell you for half 
that.” 

But Blind Pedro’s voice was soft and his 
opaque eyes lost their glitter. She 
smoothed his white hair and kissed his 
wrinkled cheek. * 

“Who comes now?” he growled softly. 

“It is Count von Ringwald with his 
monocle and his Kaiser mustache and his 
money that bribed the Commandante and 
Mayor from putting us all in the cuartel. 
Von Ringwald of the Death’s Head Hus- 
sars. Who stole a million dollars from 
Germany but cannot buy his way into the 
United States. And is in the pay of the 
Russians now on some secret and danger- 
ous mission. But he clicks his heels and 
bows from the waist like a poker with a 
joint in the middle and he kisses my hand 
instead of my mouth. He calls Big Dutch 
å sweinhund. He would love to stick a 
knife in the backs of two gringo Federal 
men. Papa, I bet he is the killer. He or 
Leon Tong. That would be my guess 
if—” 

Lolita’s voice broke into a silence that 
blended into an almost inaudible little 
prayer. Her dark eyes lost their worried, 
haunted look and she was on her feet, 
white teeth flashing a quick smile. Then 
Blind Pedro’s hand gripped her arm and 
she sat down beside him again. 

“The Skipper. The great Pat O'Hara. 
The blackleg son of the last of the Irish 
Kings. Commander-in-Chief of the Irish 
Whiskey Navy and he runs up the Irish 
flag when he out-runs the Revenue Cutter 
and thumbs his nose at their swearing 
skipper. And with him comes that beach- 
comber he calls Salty. 

“Skipper Pat O'Hara of the Irish Whis- 
key Navy. Tall and wide shouldered and 
slim waisted, Papa. With a short nose 
and a skin so tanned he makes the Mexi- 
cans look white. And his eyes as green as 
the Bay of San Pasqual. His dungarees 
ate faded and so is the blue~jersey that 
fits him like an outside skin. And the 
way he wears that yachting cap on his 


ted head makes him look like he owned 
Seven Seas. He has named his rum boat 
the Lolita and I christened her with a 
bottle of Irish Whiskey hung on a wide 
green silk ribbon. But no woman ever 
stepped aboard his boat because that would 
bring him bad lùck, and sailormen are very 
superstitious. 

“That Salty. Like the long tall drink, 
the Skipper says. With hair like new rope 
and a tanned hide and such blue eyes that 
laugh at me when he sings those wicked 
songs when he gets too much to drink. He 
would be naked in that brown skin of his 
if he did not wear the Skipper’s cast-off 
clothes. That beachcomber who has no 
name. When I ask him what is it he has 
done to make him into a beach tramp he 
says he fed ground glass to his three wives 
and fifteen children. 

“The Skipper had beached his boat that 
night and on the low tide he and Salty 
worked all night replacing a broken pro- 
peller screw. And the only pay that Salty 
would take was a bottle of whiskey. It 
was a moonlight night and the murder 
was not far away and perhaps they saw 
something. Salty has a butcher knife at 
his camp back in the sand dunes. But the 
Skipper carries only that navy automatic 
like Captain Faust’s army .45. But even 
if he does hoist the Irish green flag with 
a golden harp and thumb his nose at the 
rum boat chasers, and even if he and that 
Salty did machine-gun the hell out of hi- 
jackers one night there in San Pasqual 
Bay, they are not the ones to stick knife 
blades into gringo backs. Count them out, 
Papa. You must mark them off. They 
are not the killers. They are all here now, 
Papa. All the members of this Foreign 
Club. Eyeing one another like strange dogs 
about to fight. 


ce ERE sit Pig Iron Jones and Big 

Dutch and that Eurasian Leon Tong. 
Pig Iron Jones uses brass knuckles when 
he fights. Big Dutch swings a table or a 
chair for a club. The Eurasian can throw 
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a knife faster and straighter than a man 
can shoot a gun. They sit together. 


“At that other table sits Count von. 


Ringwald. He carries a Luger pistol un- 
der each arm and hidden by his coat. With 
his Kaiser mustache and his monocle and 
his money that can sell us all into the cuar- 
tel if we cross him. 

“Captain Faust salutes the Skipper and 
Salty. They will sit at his table. They 
will get out their map of the place where 
Pancho Villa has five million dollars in 
gold buried. They will fly there in Cap- 
tain Faust’s stolen bombing plane some 
night. 

“When the moon is right. They 
will need that machine-gun. They will 
land on the beach at low tide and load the 
gold on the Skipper’s rum boat. They are 
adventurers. They do not stink. They 
smell salty and clean. Every morning at 
sunrise Captain Faust and Salty swim out 
in the bay. To the Skipper’s boat when 
it is anchored there. For breakfast. Or 
when his boat is gone they cook bacon and 
eggs at Salty’s beachcomber camp in the 
sand dunes. They do not stink of opium 
and Chinamen. And when the Skipper 
and Salty clear the yellow stain of dis- 
grace frorn Captain Faust’s atmy discharge, 
then there will be such a party here at the 
Foreign Club that it will go down in his- 
tory. Champagne wine in crystal glasses. 
I will wear new slippers and a new dress. 
Five million dollars in gold. The Irish 
flag flying and—” 

“Quiet, little parakeet. What scares 
you so that you chatter so much? What 
goes on that my ears do not hear? That 
my eyes cannot see? Your hand is as cold 
as a corpse and you are trembling and in 
behind’ your voice a scream is ready to 
break. What goes on, little one?” 

“It is,” whispered Lolita, “that they are 
too quiet. That Pig Iron Jones is not 
bellowing. That Big Dutch is not pound- 
ing the table with his stein. The little 
yellow Leon Tong watches like a cat. 

“Count von Ringwald sits with his back 
rol ry 


to the wall and his hands stay near the 
two Luger pistols under his coat. 

“Captain Faust and Salty and the Skip- 
per drink together. Their eyes watch.” 

“Perhaps,” said Blind Pedro, his voice 
low toned, “they expect the Commandante 
to come through the door with his sol- 
diers.” 

“No. The Commandante and the 
Mayor have given us until sunrise to pro- 
duce the murderer or murderers. They 
will keep that promise.” 

“Then it is each other that these hom- 
bres watch. Like strange dogs. Like 
wolves. The senora. Where is she?” 

“Gone. I told her to hide. The men 
bring their own bottles from the bar to- 


night. There will be no midnight sup- 
per. I told Mama to hide. Down in 
town. She will be at the church now, 


praying for you and me. Perhaps I should 
dance for them now.” 

“No. Sit here. Beside me, little para- 
keet. Out of reach of knives and clubs 
and bullets. If the fight starts, we leave 
by the door at my back. Let the gringo 
fools fight until they are all dead. Gringo 
cabrons!” 

The harsh, bitter hatred in his low- 
toned voice startled the girl. Blind Pedro’s 
sunken black eyes were glittering. 

The tension that gripped the men here 
in the large patio was growing more dan- 
gerous, more taut. 

It was the beachcomber, Salty, who put 
an end to the strained silence that hung 
like a pall over them. 

He got to his feet with a lazy, long- 
legged movement and took Blind Pedro's 
guitar from where it hung from a wooden 
peg by a red silk ribbon. 

Sitting on the edge of an empty table, 
one long ragged leg dangling, he 
strummed a few soft chords. Then his 
voice, rich, clear, mocking, picked up the 
ribald tune of Christopher Columbo. 


“In Fourteen Hundred and Ninety Two, 
Down in a Spanish alley, 
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A Wop was running up and down, 
Shouting Hot Tamale!” 


I 


EN relaxed. Downed their drinks. 
Filled their empty glasses. Joined 
in the lusty chorus. 


“Oh, Christopher Columbo! 
Who said the world was Round-O! 
That pioneerin’, bucaneerin’, 

Son of a gun, Columbo!” 


Verse after ribald verse. Men’s tipsy 
voices swelling in each changing chorus as 
the adventures of Christopher Columbo, 
heart breaker, philanderer and lusty ad- 
venturer, unfolded. Columbo and his mu- 
tineering crew. His parrot and his mon- 
key. On and on. The members of San 
Pasqual’s lawless Foreign Club growing 
drunker. Postponing that inevitable show- 
down where the man or men who had 
murdered two United States Federal Offi- 
cets must stand up on his feet and take 
his blame. The killer or killers must be 
here tonight. The Commandante and the 


ternity. Then let the guilty man or men 
show his bravery. 

But it was not yet midnight. A few 
hours remained until dawn. Until the 
bugle at the cuartel greeted that dawn. 
Until that last sunrise for the guilty. 
Drink. Sing. Drink again. 

Lolita danced until her feet in the tiny 
red-heeled slippers ached and burned. She 
laughed and sang and her swirling skirts 
revealed tantalizing glimpses of golden 
legs. 

Then Lolita sank into her chair, pant- 
ing, exhausted. Blind Pedro put down 
his guitar and picked up a bottle of te- 
quila. Corks popped. Empty bottles were 
thrown aside. ‘Tobacco smoke drifted 
lazily in the soft moonlight. Salty stood 
up, a little drunk, singing his song of 
Christopher Columbo, strumming Blind 
Pedro's guitar. 


Mayor had jailed and questioned and re- | 


leased all outside suspects. Here in this 
moonlit patio where the candle flames 
threw weird shadows on the dingy white- 
washed patio walls, sat the man or men 
who must die with their backs to the pink 
adobe wall of the cuartel. The Mexican 
firing squad. The Commandante’s pistol 
finishing the job. 

One or more among them was doomed 
to die at sunrise. But who? Postpone it. 

Sing. Drink. Get drunk enough to stand 
` out there alone and take it like a man. 
There were no cowards among them. Even 
the despised Eurasian had courage of a 
sort. Sing. Drink. Tomorrow night they 
would not all be here. The unwritten law 
of the Foreign Club demanded that the 
law of Mexico and the law of.the United 
States be given its pound of flesh. Cow- 
ards were barred from this renegade fra- 


Then a clear, rich throaty contralto took 
up the song where Salty left off. A girl 
with bleached thick hair moved into the 
patio. Voices were silenced. Bottles and 
glasses stilled. Men’s eyes stared, blink- 
ing at this unknown intruder. This throaty- 
voiced singer. Tall, willowy, every line of 
her superbly molded figure revealed by the 
tight-fitting green silk that was cut vety 
low and slit along one side to reveal a 
strip of creamy white thigh and black silk 
stockinged leg. Her lips were carmine. 
Her cheeks rouged. Her long eyelashes 
were black smudges. Her bleached hair, 
the color of platinum, piled like a crown 
on her well-shaped head. Her neck was 
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an ivory white column of perfection. 

It was the slim little Eurasian who 
moved first. He slid out of his chair and 
slipped in around the others. His slanted 
yellow eyes were glittering. Drugs, not 
liquor, fanned the smoldering coals of his 
half-caste desires. He moved silently on 
cork-soled white canvas shoes. A sharp 
red tongue flicked across his dry lips and 
his yellow teeth showed in an evil grin. 

Then the monocle dropped from Count 
von Ringwald’s right eye and dangled 
from its heavy black-silk cord. There was 
wine spilled on the starched front of his 
dress shirt. The slanted red ribbon across 
the white expanse of shirt front was awry. 

His face flushed darkly so that the saber 
scar, memento of Heidelberg student 
duelling days, showed like a white ridge 
of bone. An animal lust congested his 
pale blue eyes. His hand passed over the 
stiff blonde bristles of his roached hair. 

Von Ringwald upset his chair and then 
shoved the table over with a crash. He 
overtook Leon Tong. As the Eurasian 
reached for his knife, the former officer 
of the Death’s Head Hussars sent the lit- 
tle half-caste reeling backwards with a 
heavy open-handed blow. 

Von Ringwald grabbed the tall blonde 
girl in his arms. His thick-lipped mouth 
crushed down on hers with brutal force. 
He was a tall, thickly made man and his 
embrace was like the hug of a bear. He 
swung the girl up off her feet and held 
her hard against him as she kicked and 
dawed with her long sharp nails. His 
mouth bruised hers and stifled any outcry 
she might have made. 

The others sat there for some seconds. 
Their tipsy brains had been a little slug- 
gish. Then the beachcomber, Salty, went 
into action. He tossed the guitar at Lo- 
lita, vaulted a table and some chairs. A 
couple of long-legged strides took hi 
across the patio. 

Grabbing von Ringwald by the back of 
his coat collar, Salty jerked. The black 
cloth ripped. Salty let go. He shoved 
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an arm in under von Ringwald’s jaw, 
planted a knee in the man’s back, levered 
with a jerk that tore a gasp of pain from 
the German’s corded throat. 

Von Ringwald let go the girl. She 
swayed dizzily on her high green slippered 
heels. 


O spun von Ringwald around and 
whipped a hard looping left into the 
big German’s face. Blood spurted. Salty 
landed a hard short right that had long 
hard bone and whipcord muscle behind it. 
Von Ringwald’s head snapped back on his 
thick neck. Then he spat blood and 
charged. 

“Grab the gal, Skipper!” shouted Salty. 
“Tve been wantin’ to trim this big Hun’s 
sails for a long time. I'll make him change 
his tune from Deutchland Uber Alles to 
the Star Spangled Banner!” 

Salty’s two fists landed one-two in the 
blood-smeared face of Count von Ring- 
wald of the Death’s Head Hussars. 

“Deutchland Uber Alles!” Big Dutch 
bellowed, smashing over his table. “Yan- 
kees sweinhund! Verdamnter American 
swine! Deutchland Uber Alles. Gott 
straff—” 

Captain Faust staggered to his feet. His 
scarred face had a gray, ghastly hue. He 
tripped as he started after Big Dutch. 

“Just a minute you beer bellied kraut!” 
Pig Iron Jones’ barrel-chested voice was 
like the bellow of a bull. 

Short, thick muscled, barrel chested, 
bull necked, he slipped brass knuckles 
over his beefy fists and charged Big 
Dutch. 

Skipper Pat O'Hara grabbed the girl in 
the green silk sheath gown. Her face was 
chalk white and the spots of rouge looked 
like red bruises on her cheeks. Fright 
showed in the depths of her blue-black 

es. 

“It has all the makin’s of a sweet little 
brawl, sister,” he told her. “This way out. 
You're on your way, darlin.’ 

He half carried, half dragged the 
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scared girl toward the doorway through 
which Blind Pedro and Lolita were back- 
ing. The Mexican girl shoved the blind 
troubador and his beloved guitar through 
the doorway that led into a dark corridor. 
Then she whirled, a long bladed dagger in 
her hand. Her dark eyes blazed and her 
white teeth were bared in a cat-like snarl. 
Barring their way to safety. 

“Ees not por gringos!” she spat at Skip- 
per Pat O'Hara. “Take away that palo- 
mino cheepy or I shove thees een her geez- 
ard. You too, you—you Irish Wheesky 
Navy!” 

The Skipper swung the peroxide blonde 
out of reach of the slashing knife. The 
needle-pointed, double-edged blade ripped 
the sleeve of his jersey from shoulder to 
elbow, leaving a thin line of blood. Then 
the heavy mahogany door swung shut in 
his face and he heard the big bolt on the 
other side clank into its wrought iron slot. 
Through the thick door came the muffled 
screaming and swearing of the fiery-tem- 
pered Lolita. 

Skipper Pat O'Hara grinned. His eyes 
were hard and as green as glass. His arm 
was around the slim green silk waist of 
the drug-store blonde. 

He saw Salty knock von Ringwald 
down. Heard the lusty bellow of Pig Iron 
Jones as he tore into Big Dutch with a 
pair of flailing hairy arms that ended in 
brass knuckled fists. The two smugglers 
of Chinamen were rivals and the enmity 
between them was built on jealousy and 
the difference of nationalities. Big Dutch 
with his Iron Cross. Jones, who had been 
a Chief Petty Officer in Uncle Sam’s Navy 
during the World War that had just 
ended. Pig Iron Jones loved a drunken 
brawl. He dodged the heavy chair Big 
Dutch was swinging and coming in low, 
charged like a bellowing bull. They went 
down with a crash. 

Salty kicked a Luger pistol out of von 
Ringwald’s hand and let out»a shout. 


“Get the lady to hell outa here, Skipper. , 


Green’s your favorite color, ain’t it? These 


hombres are playin’ for keeps tonight. 
Shove off! Get the lady to hell an’ gone.” 

Out of the corner of his eye Pat O'Hara 
caught the split-second glimpse of a 
streak of steel. He twisted sideways, cov- 
ering the green silk girl with his own 
stalwart frame. He felt the stinging bite 
of the thrown knife as it nicked his shoul- 
der. Then came the loud roar of an army 
45 automatic. 

Captain Faust stood in the middle of 
the patio by the dry fountain with its gay- 
colored Mexican tiles. His scarred face 
was as gray as old ashes, his grin twisted 
into a sardonic bitter line, his bloodshot 
eyes fever bright. There was a smoking 
automatic in his hand and it spewed flame 
as he sent another slug into the writhing 
form of the Eurasian. Blood stained the 
half-caste’s white silk shirt. He rolled over 
on his back and lay there, his manicured 
yellow fingers clutching his bullet-ripped 
belly. 

“Get her out, Skipper!” shouted Salty. 
“God’s sakes, Irish!” : 

Skipper Pat O’Hara picked the girl up 
in his arms. Captain Faust began shoot- 
ing out the flickering candle flames, one 
by one. The girl in the green silk sheath 
lay limply in his arms, her head back 
against his shoulder. Her heavy platinum 
dyed hair had come loose and hung like 
a shimmering silver shawl across his blood 
dripping arm. 

Pat O'Hara cussed the luck that cheated 
him out of his share of what he termed a 
sweet brawl. He crossed the edge of the 
moonlit mesa and took the steep trail 
down from the old Spanish lighthouse to 
the sandy stretch of beach below. The 
girl did not come out of her faint until he 
had her loaded in his skiff and was half- 
way out to where his rum boat lay at an- 
chor, its riding lights showing. 

“Don’t rock the boat, sister,” he grinned 
at her as she sat up in the bow of the 
skiff. “Take it easy.” 

“Where—whete am I? Who arte you? 
Where are you taking me?” 
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“You ask more questions than the skip- 
per of a rum boat chaser. Pipe down. Let 
out so much as a squeak and TIl rock you 
to sleep again with an oar. You’ve already 
worn my gentlemanly instincts down to 
the quick. And try to wrap that green 
silk rag around you, sister. You're prac- 
tically naked.” 

That shut her up. She was still trying 
to pull the torn green silk fabric around 
her when the prow of the boat bumped 
softly against the steel ladder of the one 
time submarine chaser. He tied the skiff 
fast and climbed up the steep steel steps, 
his .45 automatic in his hand. He made a 
quick search of the boat, then came back. 

“All right. Come aboard! There was 
a quick snap to his voice. The girl in the 
torn green silk came up the steps, her 
platinum hair hanging loosely down her 
back and below her slim waist. 

He was waiting on deck with a big 
green silk flag with a golden harp on it. 
He grinned as he draped it around her 
bare shoulders and arms and it covered 
her like a cape. 

“The first time that it’s ever served 
such a gallant purpose,” he told her. “Get 
below. ‘There's whiskey in the cabin. If 
you want to be really useful, find the gal- 
ley and brew a pot of coffee. Put whis- 
kers on it. Soil that Irish flag and I'll 
break your beautiful neck. Get below, 
sister. I’m standing by to repel board- 
ers. 

He slipped the canvas covering from 
a machine-gun mounted on deck. 


Ill 


KIPPER PAT O’HARA’S slitted green 
eyes studied the mesa and shoreline 
through a pair of navy binoculars. The 
glasses swung now and then to watch the 
lights of the Commandante’s house near 
the pink-walled cuartel with its high 
adobe walls and watch towers. It made 
him uneasy because everything looked so 
peaceful. 
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Then he saw a single swimmer coming 
across the moonlit bay with an easy, tire- 
less crawl. Only one man he knew could 
swim that easily and swiftly. He left the 
machine-gun and grinned faintly as Salty, 
his long, lean brown body naked save for 
a brief pair of tight-fitting faded blue 
swimming trunks, climbed up the ladder. 

“I could use a drink, Skipper.” 

“No booze on deck. It’s all below, 
Salty. Faust?” 

“Gone. Vanished. He was there one 
minute. Popping out the candle lights 
like some gent in a shooting gallery knock- 
ing over the little white birds. Snuffed 
out every damned candle. Then I put von 
asleep with one I pulled up from down 
around the ankles. Looked around for 
Faust. He just wasn’t there any more. 

“Pig Iron was straddling Big Dutch’s 
belly, drinking rum. And cleaning out 
the big Heine’s pockets. He said he was 
shoving off with the two o'clock tide. 

“I legged it out to Faust’s ship. It was 
there. But Faust wasn’t in the cockpit. I 
came on down the lighthouse trail. The 
swim left me too damned sober, Skipper. 
Where's the lady?” 

“Below.” Skipper Pat O’Hara cursed 
softly, fervently, bitterly. 


T was bad luck to let a woman aboard. 
Let alone a beautiful silvery-haired god- 

dess with a form divine and too much war 
paint and not enough clothes. Bad luck. 
And what in hell did Salty make of the 
wench,, anyhow? Where'd she drop from? 
What had fetched her up the mesa in 
French heeled slippers to the forbidden 
ground of their Foreign Club? 

“Your guess is as good as mine, Skip- 

“Lolita wasn’t foolin’ when she tried to 
stab the gal through the heart, Salty. Then 
tried to knife me. The little chili pepper 
was playin’ for keeps.” 

“Weren't we all, Skipper?” Salty’s grin 
was disarming but his eyes were bright 
and blue and hard. 
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“Von Ringwald? You didn’t kill him, 
did you, Salty?” 

“It was a big temptation. The damned 
filthy Hun beast. But he might be worth 
more to us alive. The Commandante 
wants a victim for his sunrise ’dobe wall 
party.” 

“Your guess is von Ringwald?” 

“The Eurasian is dead.” 

The night breeze was chilly. The beach- 
comber shook the salt water from his new 
rope-colored hair. O'Hara told him to go 
below and get outside of a big jolt of 
whiskey and inside of some dry duds. And 
to see if the blonde jinx knew enough to 
make a pot of strong coffee. 

“Snap it up, Salty. Then take over here. 
I’m goin’ back for Captain Faust. Lolita 
must have him hid out.” 

Salty went below. It must have been 
ten minutes before he was back on deck. 
He wote a sweater and a pair of dungarees 
and there was a web belt and navy auto- 
matic in a holster buckled around his slim 
middle. He handed the Skipper a big 
mug of steaming black coffee that was 
strongly spiked with Irish whiskey. 

“If there’s going to be a show, Skipper, 
count me in on it.” 

“No dice. Stay on deck. Man this ma- 
chine-gun. If Pig Iron Jones tries to slip 
out of the bay, ‘gun the hell outa him. 
That paisano Commandante is goin’ to 
want every damned member of the For- 
eign Club present or accounted for at sun- 
tise. That Chink smuggler ain't goin’ to 
go A.W.O.L. on the moon tide. And 
I’m not goin’ ashore to start a ruckus, That 
poor haunted devil Faust has to be ac- 
counted for. If I live to be a million 
years old, Salty, PIL never forget that 
man’s gtay face as he stood there poppin’ 
out those candle lights.” 

Skipper Pat O'Hara gulped down the 
hot spiked coffee. “You brew a mean 
java, Salty. How’s the dame?” 

“Okay. A knockout in any,man’s lan- 
guage. A Dublin riot in that harp flag 
arrangement. She was changin’ into your 


shore whites when I left. So she told me 
through the cabin door. She ‘made the 
java with her own lily white hands.” 

“Pl sign her up as cook on the next 
voyage. Take over, Salty. Keep that Pig 
Iron Jones from shovin’ off.” 

Pat O'Hara went down the ladder. Salty 
watched him pull for shore in the skiff. 
Then he went to the head of the ladder 
that led below. 

“Whatever it is you’re hunting for in 
the Skipper’s cabin, lady,” he called down 
quietly, “ain’t there. Come on up on deck 
and enjoy the moonlight. Go near the 
engine room and this pop-gun will go 
bang-bang. And it always makes me feel 
sad afterwards when I kill a lady. Come 
on upstairs, beautiful. There’s a moon. 
I know a song about Moonlight Bay with 
verses that you never heard before. Verses, 
lady, that will put a permanent wave in 
your platinum hair. Or would you rather 
stand deck trial for burglary. And walk 
the plank. This is a pirate craft you're 
aboard, my fair damsel. And the Skipper 
don’t like people that go ransacking his 
cabin. Hit the deck!” 


Te girl with the platinum hair came 
up the steep steel steps. O’Hara’s 
blue and white striped short sleeved Jer- 
sey wasn’t a bad fit. She had the white 
duck pants belted with a length of white 
cord. The silvery hair was braided and 
coiled around her head and she had 
washed off her heavy make-up. 

“You needn’t act so tough about it, 
Mister. I was looking for something like 
a powder puff or a spare lipstick. Most 
yachts provide such things for lady 
guests.” 

“This is a rum runner, beautiful. And 
this is one for Ripley. You're the first 
dame that ever stepped aboard her.” 

She took a partly emptied bottle of 
Irish whiskey from under the striped Jer- 
sey and Salty grabbed it, grinning. 

“Singin’ likker,” he said, pulling the 
cork. “Fightin’ likker.” i 
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“You’ve got a nice black eye, Mister. 
I don’t fight. And I don’t like dirty songs. 
Or pawing in the moonlight. If O’Hara 
is the skipper, who are you? The crew?” 

“Now and then. I just signed up as 
First Mate and Gunner. Besides this ma- 
chine-gun, there’s a neat little pounder 
job. Orders are to keep an eye on that 
fishing boat yonder with the dim riding 
lights. The fishing boat that never wets a 
net, She’s got an engine. that works on 
Mexican rum and opium. She'll kick spray 
all over the fastest Revenue Cutter afloat. 
Plays hide and seek in the fog banks and 
ring around the rosey out where the Coro- 
nado Islands shove their rocky noses above 
the Pacific. The dingy looking deceptive 
fishless fishing boats belongs to a gentle- 
man of parts known along the coast as 
Pig Iron Jones. You almost met him this 
evening. He was dressed in a pair of 
brass knuckles.” 

“Where's this Skipper O’Hara?” 

“Shore leave. He’s gone to collect one 
of the tarnished brothers. An aviator with 
clipped wings. One Captain Faust of the 
famous Lafayette Esquadrille. Hold every- 
thing, lady! Sick?” 

The beachcomber Salty took hold of 
her arm and steadied her. He made her 
take a swallow of raw whiskey. She got 
it down, choked, then sat down slowly 
on the deck as if her knees had gone weak. 

“You know Captain Faust?” 

“The Captain Faust I knew is dead,” 
she said in a toneless voice. 

Salty let it go at that. He took another 
pull at the bottle and trained the binocu- 
lars on the boat that belonged to Pig Iron 
Jones. 

Then he handed the glasses to the girl 
and went forward. His crisp voice called 
out across the silvery black water of San 
Pasqual Bay. 

“Pull that mud hook of yours, Jones, 
and I'll blow that stinkin’ hull of yours 
clear outa the water. Start that engine 
and I'll sink you as sure as hell’s gates 
stand ajar for your comin.’ You're keep- 
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in’ an appointment with the Commandante 
at sunrise, I’ve got orders to keep you 
from shovin’ off.” 

“Whose orders, you beachcombin’ rat?” 

The bellow of Pig Iron Jones lacked 
something of its usual loud bluster. 

“Skipper Pat O’Hara of the Irish 
Navy!” 

“Why you damned ragged pants tramp! 
You shore mongrel! You crossbred son 
of a sea-cook!” 

Salty stepped in behind the machine- 
gun. A short burst of rapid machine-gun 
fire shattered the peaceful silence of San 
Pasqual Bay. 

“There's a lady aboard,” called Salty, 
“who don’t like swear words, even when 
they're set to music. Stow the gab, Pig 
Iron!” 

“You shot out my ridin’ lights!” 

“TIL shoot out your damn pig eyes if. 
you haul up your mud hook. Go sleep 
off your jag!” 


The profane growling of Pig Iron Jones 
came across the water. Then the put-put 
of a shore launch. Salty groaned and lit 
a cigarette. 

“Better get below, goddess. Hand me 
up that Irish flag. Pronto! That’s the 
Commandante’s put-put comin’ to investi- 
gate the fireworks.” 

Salty took another drink. The girl was 
smiling gamely when he helped her to her 
feet and shoved her none too gently to- 
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ward the steep steel steps that led below. 

She came up in a minute with the Irish 
flag. Then insisted on helping him run 
it up on the steel pole. 

The Mexican official launch chugged 
alongside. Salty leaned idly against the 
machine-gun that was trained on the 
launch and its half dozen heavily armed 
soldiers. 

“Just a few firecrackers got set off by 
mistake. This is a hair-trigger machine- 
gun. Don’t try to board us.” 

Then Salty jabbered a lot of staccato 
Spanish. The launch put-putted back to- 
ward the wharf. 

“Whew!” Salty took a pull at the bot- 
tle the girl handed him. She had stepped 
out from behind the shadows with the 
bottle in her hand. 

“Do you members of the Foreign 
Club,” she asked brightly, “always spend 
such delightful evenings?” 

“It’s been a little dull tonight,” grinned 
Salty. “The party is marked for sunrise. 
If you'll bring the coffee and two cups 
on deck, I'll pour the Irish. That coffee 
of yours needs booze to tone it down.” 

“The Skipper said he liked it strong.” 

“Gibraltar is a pushover compared to 
your brew. Hollywood has a name for 
the stuff. Colossal. Downstairs, beauti- 
ful. Don’t slip on the steps—and hurry 
back. It’s lonesome up here under the 
stars on a night like this.” 


H” almost pushed her down the steep 
steps. Then, his automatic gripped 
in his hand, he strode. to the top of the 
landing ladder. 

“You, in the water. Come on up or 
TIl sink you with a few slugs. I saw you 
slip over the side of the launch and I 
don’t like funny games.” Salty leaned over 
the side, his automatic in his hand. 

From the black watery shadow of the 
boat’s ladder there came a streak of orange 
flame. The sharp pinging crack of a .30 
caliber Luger pistol. Salty sank slowly 
to the deck. There was a little blood 


oozing from his torn scalp and staining 
his new rope-colored hair. 


IV 


KIPPER PAT O'HARA crouched in 
the black shadows with his heavy auto- 
matic gripped in his hand. Staring into the 
moonlit patio of the place they called their 
Foreign Club. He told himself that he 
either had had too much to drink or he 
needed more raw whiskey to warm that 
cold chill inside his belly. A chill that 
crept like a clammy hand that gripped his 
heart. 

It was too damned nightmarish. A 
man’s nerves could stand just so much, 
then something snapped. 

Captain Faust sitting alone at a corner 
table with a bottle of whiskey, his face a 
gray, scarred mask in the moonlight. 
Drinking from the bottle. Muttering to 
himself. 

Blind Pedro dragging the dead bodies 
of Big Dutch and the Eurasian out into 
the center of the patio. Growling like 
some savage dog as he searched the pockets 
of the dead men, ripping away their 
clothes with a long-bladed knife. Curs- 
ing the bullet ripped, blood sodden, white 
clad dead Eurasian for a swindler, an 
opium smoking cheat, a liar of horrible 
ancestry. Then turning his snarling, 
growling animal-like fury on the swollen, 
battered hulk of Big Dutch. Cursing the 
smuggler of Chinamen for a thick-headed, 
blundering pig. 

It seemed to O’Hara that Big Dutch 
had moved. Groaned. Opened his bat- 
tered pig-like eyes. That the big German’s 
swollen, battered lips had moved. His 
guttural voice had said “Mein Gott in 
Himmel! Then the long-bladed knife in 
Blind Pedro’s claw-like hand had struck 
savagely again and again into Big Dutch’s 
paunch and thick, swollen throat. And 
Blind Pedro’s snarling growl had called 
the dead man foul, vile sounding Mex- 
ican names as he wiped the long blade 
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clean of blood on Big Dutch’s soiled 
clothes. 

And in the doorway that led into a cor- 
ridor, a doorway as black as the mouth of 
a cave, something moved. Moved with 
the faint rustling of silk. And with the 
silken sound came the low sobbing and 
whispered prayers of a woman. Lolita? 
The fat senora? Quien sabe? One whis- 
pered sob is like another in the darkness. 

Captain Faust was paying no heed to 
the woman’s sobbing, whispered praying. 
Now and then his head lifted and his eyes 
seemed to stare vacantly and without a 
sign of interest at Blind Pedro as the 
gaunt, withered old Mexican troubador 
who had been tall and straight and hand- 
some once when he played his guitar and 
sang his ranchero songs for the Presidente 
Porfirio Diaz, Ruler of all Mexico. 

The patio was a wreckage of smashed 
chairs and tables and broken glasses and 
bottles. Blood stained darkly the worn 
ted tiles. The ornate fountain with its 
gaily colored Mexican tiles depicting the 
adventures in tiled pictures of Don Quix- 
ote and Sancho Panza, with its pale green 
and yellow onyx statue of a life-size naked 
gitl, that fountain that had never held 
water, partly filled with broken bottles. 

Then Blind Pedro straightened up from 
his ghoulish, grisly work. His deep-set 
glittering black eyes were fixed on Faust. 
Blind? 

Skipper Pat O'Hara slipped down the 
safety catch on his automatic. 

Blind Pedro took a step toward the man 
at the table. Captain Faust’s flat-toned 
voice halted him. 

“Pig Iron Jones beat you to it, you 
damned old buzzard. If it’s money you’re 
hunting: for, you damned scavenger. Bet- 
ter not come any further or lIl put a bul- 
let square between your ugly eyes, you 
filthy old ghoul. Promise or no promise. 
Go back to your hole, you damned old 
jackal. Pronto.” 

Captain Faust’s right hand held his army 
.45 automatic. Blind Pedro shuffled across 
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the patio to the black doorway. The sob- 
bing prayer in the darkness was stilled. 
The heavy mahogany door closed slowly 
on Blind Pedro. 

Captain Faust struck a match and lit 
the broken stub of a candle. By its flick- 
ering light he studied a small photograph 
that lay on the table beside the half empty 
bottle and the big automatic. The candle 
light played on the man’s silvery hair, his 
scarred face. It was still a handsome face 
when its expression lost its bitterness. 
Then the mouth twisted and a short metal- 
lic laugh sounded in the deserted patio. 

‘Skipper Pat O’Hara shuddered a little. 
Then tried to make his voice sound cas- 
ual. Faust was dangerous as hell when 
he was drunk. Drunk and sunk to the 
black depths of distorted memories. 

“I could do with a shot of your likker, 
Faust. But it ain’t worth havin’ the but~ 
tons shot off my shirt.” 

“You never wear a shirt, O'Hara. 
Brother O'Hara. The Legion of the 
Damned. Where's your cockeyed map of 
Villa’s gold cache? We'll take off. I’m 
right for it now. We need more whis- 
key.” 

O'Hara stepped from the shadows. Cap- 
tain Faust’s eyes were like burning coals 
in a gray mask. 

As O’Hara reached for the proffered 
bottle he got a quick look at the photo- 
graph nobody but Lolita or perhaps Salty 
had ever seen. He almost dropped the 
bottle. 

“Damn your prying, blasted eyes!” 

Faust’s left hand covered the photo- 
gtaph. The gun in his right hand poked 
O’Hara’s lean belly. 

Skipper Pat O’Hara knew that he had 
never stood closer to sudden death. His 
grin was stiff lipped. His brain and 
tongue worked with hair-trigger swift- 
ness. 

“She’s waitin’ for you on my boat, 
Faust. I came up here to fetch you.” 

“She’s dead. I’m dead. Her ghost came 
here tonight. To mock me. Painted like 
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some dance hall wench. Singing a honky- 
tonk song. I’ve had the damned drunken 
horrors again, This time was the worst. 
And by God you stand there and talk! 
Your shanty Irish wit will get your guts 
blown to hell, O'Hara. You green eyed, 
ted-headed fool. You're out of order. 
Drink, damn you. Were takin’ off for 
Chihuahua! It’s‘gold you want. It’s ex- 
citement I’m after. If we crash, I hope 
to God I'll never live to walk away from 
it. Don’t stand there staring, you Irish 
lout. Drink!” 


a hs whiskey tasted bitter as gall in 
O’Hara’s mouth and the raw stuff had 
no more bite than water as it went down 
his throat. 

He shoved the bottle toward Faust. 
Faust’s left hand covered the photograph 
on the table. He put down the gun and 
took the bottle. 

“What became of von Ringwald, 
Faust?” 

“He left under his own power. Lolita 
trailed him. Or maybe it’s Pig Iron Jones 
she’s trailin’. The little chili pepper is 
hard to figure. Soft as black velvet. Wicked 
as hell with a knife. She's selling you 
out, Irish. To von Ringwald. To the 
Commandante. You've got a sunrise date 
with the ’dobe wall and a lousy firing 
squad. And the painted platinum blonde 
will wish she'd stayed at her honkytonk. 
The Commandante likes blondes, drug 
store or the real McCoy. And Count von 
Ringwald has—” 

O'Hara grabbed Faust’s gun off the 
table and leaped back. He ducked the 
thrown bottle and it crashed against the 
wall behind him, showering him with 
splintered glass and splashed whiskey. 

“TIL knock you colder than an ice cake, 
Faust. Scrape the damned cobwebs out 
of your screwy brain. Your girl, that girl 
whose picture you've got there, is aboard 
my boat. With the paint washed off her 
face and a look in her eyes that haunts 
me. It was no ghost you saw tonight. It 


was her! She’s come to claim you. Sal- 
vage the wreck you’ve made of yourself 
with booze. Right now she’s in plenty 
danger. If there’s any manhood left in 
you, pull yourself together and show a 
sample of it. Or do I have to slap you 
sober?” 

Captain Faust dropped back in his 
chair, He sat there, fighting for his san- 
ity, fighting himself sober out of a drunken 
fog. His lean brown hands brushed his 
prematurely white hair back on his head. 
His bloodshot eyes cleared slowly. 

“Give me the score, Skipper,” he said, 
his voice a little unsteady and husky as a 
crow’s. “You say that girl who came here 
tonight is Nancy?” 

“I don’t know her name, Captain. But 
that’s her picture. She dyed her hair and 
smeared on some paint and masqueraded 
for some reason a woman might under- 
stand. She’s aboard my boat and I left 
Salty on guard. But with von Ringwald 
on the prowl and Lolita on the warpath 
and a Commandante that can be bribed, 
anything can happen. Let’s get goin’.” 

O'Hara found a bottle of his Irish whis- 
key in the bar off the patio. He gave 
Faust a drink to steady his nerves and 
helped himself with grinning generosity. 

“Here’s your gun, Faust. We'll go down 
the lighthouse trail. My skiffs on shore. 
By the great Saint Patrick and the snakes 
he tossed into the sea, you look like a dif- 
ferent man already!” 

Outside, they stood there a moment, 
looking down at the bay. The riding lights 
of the boats. Then O'Hara gripped Cap- 
tain Faust’s arm and pointed. 

“Look. Somebody’s flashin’ signals— 
S—O-—-S,. There’s a flashlight in the bar. 
Get pencil and paper. It’s Salty!” 

The S O S signal kept repeating. It 
seemed hours before Captain Faust came 
out with a flashlight and a pencil and a 
writing tablet. 

Skipper Pat O'Hara took the flashlight. 
He pressed the button. Flashing dots ah 
dashes. 
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“GO AHEAD, SALTY,” he flashed in 
code. “O’HARA HERE.” 

From the boat in the bay came the re- 
ply. O'Hara started spelling it out aloud. 
Faust snapped at him. 

“Tm getting it. Where I learned wire- 
less we didn’t have pencil and paper, you 
fum-runnin’ gob.” 

“SALTY, HELL,” Faust and O’Hara 
spelled out the coded message from the 
bay. “THAT PUNK IS CROAKED. PIG 
TRON SENDING. FROM MY BOAT. 
THAT TUB OF YOURS IS FLYING 
THE GERMAN FLAG. SHORE BOAT 
CREW NOW BOARDING YOU. VON 
SPOTTED MY SIGNAL. SHOOTING 
HELL OUT—” . 

The signal below stopped abruptly. 
From San Pasqual Bay the faint rattle of 
machine-gun fire came drifting up to the 
mesa where O'Hara and Faust stood. 

Skipper Pat O’Hara took a quick drink. 
Captain Faust’s voice barked sharply in 
his ears. 

“Came on, sailor.” 

Captain Faust was headed back across 
the mesa at a long-legged run. Headed for 
the place where he kept his stolen plane. 
There was a flat-lipped grin on Pat 
O’Hara’s tanned face as he ran after the 
scatred-face aviator. 


Vv 


APTAIN FAUST’S “mystery plane” 

was shrouded in heavy brown canvas 
tarpaulin and anchored against winds by 
an ingenious arrangement of long steel 
stakes driven in the ground and ropes with 
wide canvas strips to keep them from rub- 
bing through the fabric, slung across the 
wings and fuselage. A few quick jerks 
on the ropes and the ship was free of the 
anchor stakes. The brown tarpaulin sheath 
yanked off the motor and propeller and 
dual cockpits. Revealing the wings and 
fuselage painted an olive green color that 
blended into the color of the brush and 
grass that camouflaged it by day. 
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It was a monoplane with short, broad 
wingspread, a short tail and blunt nose. 
Unlike any plane in the army or navy. The 
pilot's cockpit with its leather-padded cowl 
and bucket seat and intricate instrument 
board. It’s Lewis machine-gun synchro- 
nized to shoot through the whirling pro- 
peller. A powerful rotary motor that 
burned castor oil. 

The rear cockpit was circular, its rim 
ratchet and a second machine-gun was 
mounted on a moving carriage that locked 
by stop-pawls in the ratchet rim and so de- 
vised that the gun would swing up and 
down at any angle. The gunner’s seat 
was a revolving stool rigged with a safety- 
belt harness that held him rigid but could 
be yanked free with a single jerk at the 
metal handle. 

Four filled extra circular cartridge pan 
magazines were racked within easy reach 
of both pilot and gunner. 

“The fastest, quickest ship that ever left 
the ground, Skipper. Tried it out against 
Spads, Fokkers, everything they had at the , 
field. Made ’em look like they were buz- 
zards and this baby was a sparrow hawk. 
The Sparrow Hawk! Biff Jackson and I 
built her. Every damned inch of her. 
Even the motor. Worked months. Nights. 
Days. In a garage behind locked doors and 


- barred windows. From blueprint plans to 


the finished job. Uncle Sam furnishing 
the materials. West Point teaches more 
than bein’ a monkey on parade, son. Shop 
work. Motors. Draughtsman stuff.” 
Faust was taking little gadgets from his 
pockets and fitting them into the instru- 
ment board, working with deft speed in 
the moonlight. His lean, tanned scarred 
face flushed with excitement. 
“Submitted the blueprint plans. Biff 
took ’em to the Commanding Officer at the 
field. He wasn’t there. Left ‘em with 
the sergeant. : 
“Then Biff and I took a Fokker up on 
test flight. Fokker captured from the 
Heinies. I remember taking of. That’s 
all. : 
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“I woke up in the hospital. Weeks. 
Plastic surgeons. Plaster casts. A silver 
plate in my skull. No visitors. Weeks 
later I was told that I’d crashed that Fok- 
ker. Walked away from the burning 
wreck. Left Nancy Jackson’s brother Biff 
to burn to death in the wreck. 

“The blueprint plans and secret speci- 
fications for this Sparrow Hawk. Van- 
ished. Stolen, The Headquarters Ser- 
geant to whom Biff had given the plans to 
hand over to the C. O. testified he’d never 
seen the plans. Sergeant Herman Smith. 

“General court-martial. Accused of sell- 
ing the plans and secret specifications of 
the Sparrow Hawk to a foreign power. 
Great Heavens! Biff and I had been or- 
dered back from overseas to complete the 
work on this plane. 

“Dishonorable discharge, Mister. I was 
told that Nancy Jackson was dead. I damn 
near killed one Sergeant Herman Smith 
before they hauled me off him at the secret 
court-martial proceedings. Had him 
choked down till his damn face was black 
as coal and his dirty lying tongue 
popped out like a chunk of cooked meat. 

“Nobody knew where the Sparrow 
Hawk was kept. Nobody but Biff and I. 
And Biff was dead. They thought I wasn’t 
wise to the fact that there was a secret 
service dick tailin’ me. I slugged him. 
Stole the plane out of the garage. Landed 
on the mesa here. She’s mine. Mine and 
Biff’s. Biff must be sittin’ up yonder near 
the moon. Where the light is bright. Biff 
was young. He loved the bright lights. 
Shove those chuck-blocks against the 
wheels, Skipper. Switch off. Twist the 
prop!” 

“Switch off!” 

O'Hara had done this before. Practice 
stuff. Practice for that hop across Mex- 
ico to Chihuahua and five million in buried 
gold. He pulled the propeller down and 
around a few times. Faust working gadg- 
ets on the instrument panel, 

“All set, Skipper.” 

Captain Faust was wearing helmet and 


goggles now. He tossed a soft leather 
helmet and a pair of Avi-glass goggles 
down. O'Hara put them on. He swung 
the prop to a horizontal position. Men 
on foot were running across the wide 
mesa. Yelling. Mexican soldiers from 
the pink-walled cuartel. Behind them was 
a blaze. They had set fire to the Foreign 
Club. There was the sound of shooting 
back there. 

“Contact!” barked Faust. 

“Contact!” echoed Skipper Pat O'Hara. 
He gripped the propeller edge, swung his 
tight leg upward, gave a smooth, hard, 
swift pull. Let the momentum of the 
swing pull him clear. The prop whirled 
as the motor roared into life. 

O’Hara crawled in under and took hold 
of the two ropes fastened to the chuck- 
blocks wedged against the filled tires of 
the wheels on the landing gear. Crawled 
back out of the propeller wash with the 
ropes in his hands. Stood there waiting, 
watching the approach of what looked 
to be about twenty or thirty running sol- 
diers. They were still half a mile away. 

Captain Faust saw them. Pointed. Pat 
O'Hara nodded, white teeth bared in a 
flat-lipped grin. Faust warmed his prec- 
ious motor slowly, expertly, revving it up 
slowly. Streaks of flame spewed from the 
warming exhaust pipes. The roar of the 
motor was deafening. 


HE excited soldiers were now shoot- 

ing as they ran. The roar of the motor 
drowned the noise of their guns, the whine 
of their bullets. And the only way O'Hara 
could tell they were being fired on was 
by the spitting flame of their rifles. He 
consoled himself with the thought that 
they were notoriously rotten shots. He 
stood in front and to one side of the plane, 
holding the ropes fastened to the chuck- 
blocks. Seconds seemed hours. He saw 
the fabric of the fuselage hit by a couple 
of bullets. A bullet clipped the wing not 
a foot from where O'Hara gripped it. His 
grin froze and he cussed softly. But the 
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cussing was more prayer than profanity. 

Faust pushed slowly, gently on his 
stick. Lifting the tail. Testing elevator 
and rudder. Dropping the tail. Idling 
the motor. Nodding. Signaling with his 
free hand. 

O'Hara jerked the ropes, freeing the 
chuck-blocks. Then climbed into the gun- 
net’s cockpit. He fastened the wide 
webbed safety-belt with its leg harness. 
The tail lifted. The motor roared. The 
short, stubby plane swung into the breeze, 
taxied swiftly across the flat mesa, scat- 
tering the Mexican soldiers as Faust 
headed the plane straight at them. They 
were throwing themselves flat on the 
ground as the roating plane sped over 
them by the scant margin of not more than 
ten feet above the ground. 

Then the plane took altitude. Not too 
abruptly. There hadn’t been time to warm 
the motor. Take it easy. | Lift slowly. 
Circle widely. Take more altitude. Give 
O'Hara a few minutes to get used to the 
feel of the ship. Higher. The motor roar- 
ing. Black castor oil spraying their faces. 
Filming their goggles. To the little leather 
loop on top of each soft leather, felt-lined 
helmet was a silk stocking. Donated, one 
tipsy wild night by Lolita when Faust told 
her he’d give her two big gold bars from 
the Pancho Villa cache, when they lifted 
it, for the black silk stockings. O’Hara 
had forgotten. And when he had fastened 
on the helmet with the silk stocking at- 
tached he had grinned, remembering. 
Tokens of good luck, he had figured the 
stockings, and nothing else. 

Now he saw Faust reach up and take 
the stocking that fluttered straight back in 
the wind, and use the end to wipe the oil 
from his goggles. He turned his head and 
his teeth showed white against the black 
oil on his face. O'Hara nodded and wiped 
his own goggles clean with the black silk 
stocking that had once covered the very 
shapely leg of Lolita. Scarlet and black 
velvet and shining steel. Far more beauti- 
ful and exciting than any girl he had ever 
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known. The Chili pepper temper. Her 
tears of contrition. Her colorful swearing 
when she was in one of her whirlwind 
furies. Her prayers on Sunday when they 
went to mass together at the little old 
adobe chapel at San Pasqual. Their great 
dreams. Their hot tempered quarrels. Lo- 
lita. 

Skipper Pat O'Hara was losing that hol- 
low cold feeling in the pit of his stomach 
and was getting the feel of the climbing 
ship. He swung around on his padded 
leather stool, legs braced against the cit- 
cular steel foot rail. His hands worked 
the machine-gun mechanism, sliding it 
around on the ratchet rim. Pointing the 
gun upward, down at a vertical slant, back 
above the rudder and tail. Remembering 
all that he had ever learned about correct- 
ing stoppages and jams. He could take 
the gun apart and put it back together 
again blindfolded. 

They circled above San Pasqual Bay. 
Faust pointed downward. O’Hara peered 
down at the black water. The riding lights 
of fishing boats. His goggled eyes search- 
ing for the lights of his rum boat. The 
Lolita. Hell of a name for a rum runner. 
But it had tickled the hell out of the little 
spitfire. She had almost given in and 
married him the night after the christen- 
ing. But her mistrust of the rum running, 
reckless sailor had dampened her ardor 
and she had run off into the night even 
while O'Hara was knocking on the door 
of the padre’s house. 

The rum boat was lighted. Portholes. 
Pilot house. Her forward searchlight 
sweeping the bay with its white beam. 
Then stabbing the sky above in what 
seemed like a frantic search for the plane. 

The glaring beam of the searchlight 
found the plane. O’Hara’s stomach turned 
a flip-flop and the world below wasn't 
there any more. He was still peering down 
over the side of the cockpit but all he 
could see was a black sky and spinning 
stars and a moon that looped out of sight. 
He thought for a second or two that he 
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was going to vomit. But he didn’t have 
time. The rush of wind tore at his face. 
Steel struts slanted to brace the low wings 
screamed in his cars. They were no longer 
in the beam of the searchlight that swung 
slowly, clumsily in vain search for the 
plane that had twisted over in an Immel- 
mann and then side-slipped and barrel- 
rolled down out of the black sky. 

They lost altitude with breath-taking 
suddenness. Dove straight at the tum 
runner, Missed the boat’s superstructure 
by what seemed inches. Zoomed upward 
into an almost vertical bank. Twisted 
ctazily and dove down at a shore launch 
loaded with half a dozen men. 

O'Hara was dizzy. His eyes wouldn’t 
focus. He kept swallowing. His ear- 
drums cracked and his stomach contracted 
into a tight knot. Like a man in a daze 
he heard the rattle of Faust’s machine-gun. 
Saw the jets of water around the launch. 
Saw the launch that had been headed for 
the rum boat whirl around in a circle as if 
out of control. The men in the launch 
diving overboard like so many frogs leap- 
ing into a pond from a lily pad. 


A le the plane zoomed upward with 
a suddenness that snapped O'Hara's 
head back on his neck. His brain cleared as 
they took altitude and leveled out, circling 
the rum boat. 

The rum runner’s powerful searchlight 
quit trying to follow the plane. It was 
focused on the shore launch and the men 
in the water. Faust pointed at the launch 
and dove at an easier angle. As they 
neared the launch Faust throttled down. 
Leaned over the side of the cockpit. 
Yelled something. Waved. Then gave 
the plane the gun and lifted it again. 
Turning his head for a second. Pointing 
down. Motioning. Grinning. Yelling. 

“Lolita!” Faust’s lips and tongue and 
white teeth formed the name. 

O'Hara nodded and grinned. He had 
seen Lolita at the wheel of the launch. 
She had waved to them. Her upturned 
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face had flashed them a scared looking 
gtin. Letting go the wheel to blow them 
kisses with both hands. 

“Faust circled low, banking.  Lolita’s 
launch with the Mexican girl its sole oc- 
cupant, headed for the boat of Pig Iron 
Jones that showed like a black blot on the 
water without its riding lights. The launch 
brushed close to the smuggler craft, veered 
off, circled back twice. Then headed 
straight for the rum runner. O'Hara saw 
Faust shaking his head and clenching his 
fist. He was cussing Lolita. 

The plane swung lower and lower. Los- 
ing altitude. Circling the rum boat like 
some bird of prey. Then as Lolita’s launch 
reached the rum runner, Faust shot down 
in a dive. 

O'Hara, too startled to work his ma- 
chine-gun, shut his eyes for a second. Ex- 
pecting a crash. He heard the rattle of 
machine-gun fire. The plane zooming 
up again at a steep angle. No crash. 
O'Hara cursed himself shakily. He saw 
the lighted deck of his rum boat. A man 
sprawled lifelessly on deck beside the ma- 
chine-gun mounted at the boat's bow. The 
launch careening off across the water craz- 
ily, nobody at the wheel. Lolita scrambling 
swiftly up the rum boat’s ladder and run- 
ning across the deck. 

As the plane circled the rum boat, bank- 
ing at an angle that gave them a good 
view of the lighted deck, O'Hara saw two 
men running across the deck. One of them 
squatted beside the machine-gun near the 
sprawled gunner who looked like he was 
dead. The other man was going into the 
steel protected pilot house. 

The water churned at the rum boat's 
stern. O'Hara groaned. His boat was 
moving. Getting under way. Shoving 
off. Von Ringwald must have bought off 
at least a part of his skeleton-crew. The 
Swede. The big Portuguese. The Limey. 
Damn their rum-soaked treacherous hearts. 
Von Ringwald’s filthy money. It bought 
anything. Mexican protection. A crew 
that had forgotten, if ever they had known, 
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the meaning of the word loyalty. But 
Captain Faust wasn’t giving him time to 
brood. He was pointing. Then diving. 
Leveling off suddenly with a burst of ma- 
chine-gun fire. Sending that white-livered 
gunner on deck to cover. And this time 
O'Hara wasn’t frozen. He raked the pilot 
house windows with a hail of steel nosed 
.30 caliber machine-gun bullets. Shatter- 
ing glass. Spraying the steel superstruc- 
ture. Sending a last swift burst through 
the doorway as the door swung open: 
O’Hara remembered the broken catch on 
the pilot house door. It had to be fastened 
shut with a make-shift wire latch-hook. 
He'd forgotten to repair that door. He 
had caught a brief glimpse of a man in- 
side. Too brief for recognition. The man 
had dived low, flattening his length on the 
steel floor as the machine-gun bullets splat- 
tered like hail around him. 

Faust took altitude. Side-slipped down 
with struts screaming. Giving O'Hara an- 
other chance to do some aerial gunnery. 
Nodding his approval as O’Hara sprayed 
the wheel house again. 

Climbing, leveling out, spiraling. They 
saw the rum runner cutting through the 
black water, leaving a widening white 
trail of propeller-churned white water in 
its wake. The rum boat sideswiped a fish- 
ing boat and went on. O'Hara cursed. 
Faust pointed to a spot ahead of the rum 
runner. A fast moving boat without lights 
was shoving out of the bay ahead of the 
tum boat. It looked like one of the tubby 
fishing boats but it was moving fast, too 
fast. Only one such boat at San Pasqual 
Bay could make knots like that. The Chink 
smuggling craft belonging to Pig Iron 
Jones. . 3 

O'Hara looked back where Jones’ boat 
had been anchored. It was gone. The 
rum guzzling, swashbuckling, cold- 
blooded smuggler was playing some kind 
` of a lone-handed game. Only the Devil 
` and Pig Iron Jones knew what that game 
was or how it was played. 

Faust gripped the stick with his knees 
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and used both hands to make sign talk. 
Pointing at Pig Iron Jones’ boat, the open 
sea, a final gesture that mean .“‘Gone.” 

O’Hara got it. Pig Iron Jones had killed 
Big Dutch. He had robbed the pockets 
and money-belt of Big Dutch and the Eu- 
rasian Leon Tong. San Pasqual would be 
too hot to hold the smuggler now. Pig 
Iron Jones was thumbing his nose at the 
whole show. He was shoving off for some 
unknown port of haven. Faust threw the 
smuggler an ironical farewell salute. Pat 
O'Hara seconded it. But it was a hell of 
a way for one American sailor to treat an- 
other, even if it was escaping the pink 
adobe wall and the firing squad at sun- 
rise. 

“Adios, you rum-soaked, bull-necked 
quitter!” O’Hara spoke through clenched 
teeth. 


ee rum runner was gaining on Pig 
Iron Jones’ boat. O'Hara let out an 
excited yell. Many an argument he and 
the Chink smuggler had hotly waged as 
to who owned the fastest boat. This was 
deciding it. The converted sub-chaser was 
overhauling the fishing boat that never 
wet a fish net. Bearing down on the 
smaller boat. The machine-gun mounted 
on the rum runner’s sharp prow was spit- 
ting fire. 

Faust signaled for a dive and went 
down with a rush. The speed was terrific. 
Struts screamed. O’Hara expected the 
wings to buckle. His teeth set in a grin as 
he gripped the machine-gun. 

Captain Faust dove at the prow of the 
tum boat. His machine-gun clattered. 
Stopped. He pulled out of the dive just in 
time to avoid a death crash. As he zoomed 
up, O'Hara turned loose a long burst at 
the machine-gunner on deck. He saw the 
man jerk as if he had St. Vitus dance. 
Then roll over and over on the steel deck. 

Pig Iron Jones came hard about with 
a whirl of white water. The rum runner 
missed the smaller craft by no more than 
fifty feet and the little smuggler craft 
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bobbed like a cork on the swells left by 
the sub chaser. 

Captain Faust’s gun had jammed. He 
took a thousand feet altitude and leveled 
off. There was a dual control stick and 
rudder in the gunner’s cockpit and Faust 
motioned for O'Hara to take the emer- 
gency control while he worked on his gun. 

Skipper Pat O'Hara did his best. But 
the Sparrow Hawk was tricky and quick. 
Faust had to pull them out of a spin. Then 
he motioned for O'Hara to man his gun. 
Apparently he had not corrected his gun 
stoppage. That spin might have spilled 
some of the dis-assembled tiny parts over 
the side. 

Faust lost altitude in a fairly steep glide. 
It was O'Hara who first noticed that the 
rum runner was losing speed. No white 
water churned in its wake. Her propeller 
had stopped. The ship’s lights were out 
and she was drifting sluggishly. Perhaps 
the lighting system had gone on the blink. 
The big Liberty motor failed. But there 
was a second auxiliary motor. and no one 
accident could cause both lights and motor 
to fail at the same time. Something was 
happening aboard the boat. O'Hara had 
no time to make wild guesses. From the 
moonlit deck a mounted machine-gun was 
spitting fire. Bullets were cutting holes 
in the wings and fuselage. Faust’s gun 
was out of commission and O'Hara had 
gun chores to do. He had barely time to 
wipe his goggles clean, then man his gun. 

He pointed the Lewis gun down and 
raked the gunner on deck as Faust hedge- 
hopped, crossing the boat's bow, skim- 
ming low over the deck. It was precision 
flying that called for steel nerves and split- 
second timing and a keen eye. O'Hara 
squeezed that gun trigger and held the 
quivering, jerking machine-gun steady. 
Let Faust fly the job. Gunnery was right 
up his Irish alley. And as he shot straight 
at the spitting gun below he knew that it 
must be Count von Ringwald himself who 
was handling the mounted machine-gun 
on deck. As the plane zoomed up, Skipper 
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Pat O'Hara swung his gun and shot down 
along the fuselage. 

Then the plane lurched, nosed over, 
slipped sideways, its motor conking. Just 
as O'Hara released the empty round car- 
tridge pan and threw it away and was 
slamming a filled magazine into place on 
the Lewis gun. 

There was one second of grace. When 
Skipper Pat O'Hara should be jerking his 
safety-belt free. But his left hand was 
throwing away an empty cartridge pan 
while his right hand slapped the filled 
magazine into place. A man has but two 
hands. The precious second was gone. 
The ship with its dead motor was crash- 
ing nose first into the water. Faust fought 
the controls like a madman to make a 
dead-stick pancake landing. Yelling at 
O'Hara to free his safety-belt. But there 
was not enough altitude and the dead 
plane was in no position to make a pan- 
cake landing on the water. The plane 
struck the water with a sickening crash. 
O’Hara’s head struck the ratchet rim and 
he was out like a light. 


VI 


ghee Beachcomber, Salty, had come alive 
to find his legs tied and his hands tied 
behind his back. His head felt like it was 
filled with tiny red-hot hammers pound- 
ing against the inside of his skull. Water 
sloshed into his face. He blinked it out 
of his eyes and saw that he was on a bunk 
in the cabin below. Count von Ringwald 
was standing there with a Luger pistol in 
his hand. 

Von Ringwald’s clothes were dripping 
wet and his face was bruised and battered, 
one eye black and swollen shut. 

“You look naked without your mon- 
ocle, Von.” Salty’s voice sounded cracked 
and flat-toned in his own ears. 

“You know how to navigate this boat,” 
said von Ringwald’s guttural voice. “You 
know how to start the motor and handle 
the wheel. There’s more money in the job 
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than you ever saw in your entire mis-spent 
life. All you have to do is set me ashore 
on the California coast. Enough cash 
money in it to make you a rich man.” 

“It's cabbage, Von. Boiled cabbage. 
Kraut. Sauerkraut, in your language. I 
don’t like sauerkraut.” 

“Fifty thousand dollars, you verdamnter 
beach tramp!” 

“It’s still sauerkraut, Heine, and I don’t 
like—” 

Von Ringwald’s open hand slapped him 
hard across the mouth. Salty spat blood 
and grinned through set teeth. 

“What a sportsman!” 

The Luger pistol pointed at his face. 
Salty’s blood-shot blue eyes stared at the 
man holding the gun. His bruised lips 
pulled back in a stiff grin. He waited for 
death and held the frozen grin. 

“Do what he says, Salty. He means 
murder!” 

That was the bleached blonde’s voice. 
Salty twisted hls head sideways and saw 
her sitting on the opposite bunk, her 
wrists and ankles tied. 

“Better shut your eyes, lady,” grinned 
Salty. “As Nathan Hale once said, I still 
don’t like kraut.” 

Von Ringwald seemed to be suddenly 
disinterested. He was staring out through 
the small open porthole above Salty’s 
bunk. His lips moving. Moving audibly 
as he spelled out something he watched. 
“§-H-O-R-E B-O-A-T.” 

“I don’t need you, beach tramp. I have 
bought O’Hara’s crew. .. .” 


Ve RINGWALD shoved the Luger 
back into its shoulder holster and 
climbed swiftly up the ladder. A minute or 
two later Salty and the girl heard the rattle 
of the machine-gun on deck. 

“Somebody was making dot and dash 
signals with a light from a boat. He was 
spelling out the code.” 

“I always told the Skipper,” said Salty, 
“that his lousy mongrel crew would sell 
him out for a plugged dime.” 
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“The signals have stopped. The ma- 
chine-gun is still shooting.” 

“The only boat that would be signaling 
would be Pig Iron Jones. Maybe I’ve 
been sizin’ up that Chink runner all 
wrong. But who would he be sending to?” 

“There was a tiny light blinking up on 
the mesa,” said the girl. “Answering.” 

“The Skipper! He and Jones spent 
many a dull evening when their boats were 
anchored here in the bay, swapping news 
and off-colored stories and cussing out the 
revenue cutter with their lights ... 
Listen!” 

The putt-putt of the shore boat sounded 
alongside. Drunken voices. Von Ring- 
wald’s guttural commands. 

“The Portuguese,” said Salty softly. 
“The Swede . . . taking von Ringwald’s or- 
ders. Bought off or shanghaied, two of the 
Skipper’s crew. Damn my addled, scram- 
bled brains, I should have played poker. 
Gotten into the engine room. In a couple 
of minutes I could put this sea-goin’ 
saloon outa commission. But I had to play 
hero. I’m sorry, sir, that I have but one 
life to give for my ... . Oh, hell, Skipper, 
I’ve let you down with a jolt.” 

The boat quivered and there was the 
sound of the winch hauling up the anchor. 
The dull, muffled roar of a big Liberty 
motor starting. It would take some min- 
utes to haul up the anchor and get under 
way. 
“Tell me,” said the girl, “what you 
know about von Ringwald and the Eura- 
sian called Leon Tong. In case you get 
killed and I don’t. It’s important.” 

“And it gives us a way to pass the time. 
I'll trade you what I know for what I 
think you know. Who were the two Fed- 
eral men who got murdered a few nights 
ago on the beach? And in case you die 
and I don’t, that’s important.” 

“Federal men!” The girl almost spat 
the word. “Crooks! One was a Secret 
Service man who went crooked when the 
horse races at Tijuana took him. His name 
was John Karpis. Naturalized alien. The 
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younger man was ex-Sergeant Herman 
Smith of the United States Army. His 
real name turned out to be Herman 
Schmidt. When he found out somehow 
that I was smelling out his back tfail he 
went ‘over the hill.’ Deserted. I trailed 
them here.” 

“And knifed ’em in the back?” 

“No. I never got the chance. I walked 
into their trap. I was tied up and gagged 
when they were killed. Lying in a de- 
serted adobe hut a ways from the beach, 
I heard them arguing, quarreling with 
somebody. I couldn’t make out their 
words. Some foreign language. Then 
shots and groans and one of them, Her- 
man Schmidt I hope, yelled “Mein Gott, 
I'm killed!’ 


NOME time later a man came into the 

cabin. It was pitch dark. A knife cut 
the ropes that tied my hands. Then the 
man was gone, It took me a little while 
to get the gag untied and the ropes off my 
legs. Whoever killed those two men, then 
freed me, never spoke. Never gave me 
a look at him. But it was a fair fight on 
the beach, not murder.” 

“I know. The Skipper and I heard the 
shots. Each of the dead men had a gun 
in their hand. But they'd been killed with 
a knife. Killed by a man who was damned 
handy with sharp steel.” 

“The Eurasian?” questioned the girl. 
“Von Ringwald? They were both after 
what Karpis and Schmidt had to sell.” 

“Was your hair bleached then? Were 
you painted up like some dance hall dame 
that night?” 

“Yes. I’ve been staying at Carmen’s. 
Masquerading as one of her percentage 
girls in case anyone caught sight of me in 
her little house behind the dance hall and 
the girls’ quarters.” 

“I saw Leon Tong and von Ringwald 
tonight. Td bet my chances of gettin’ out 
of this mess alive that neither of those 
members of the now defunct Foreign Club 
ever laid eyes on you before. And Lady, 


take it from me,” Salty finished dryly, 
“neither the Eurasian nor Count von Ring- 
wald would have cut you free, just like 
that. Huh-uh. You'd have had to fight 
hard for what the gals call their Honor. 
What was it that John Karpis and Ser- 
geant Herman Schmidt had to sell?” 

“Don’t ask me that, Salty.” 

“Then TIl tell you. The plans and 
specifications to Captain Faust’s mystery 
plane. His Sparrow Hawk. The plane 
that he and his buddy back at West Point, 
Biff Jackson, planned and built. You're 
the girl whose picture Faust carries in his 
wallet along with his yellow dishonorable 
discharge. The gal for whom one of the 
bravest, greatest guys in the world is eatin’ 
his heart out with raw acid of bitterness. 
Drinkin’ himself to death. You're the gal 
that let him down!” 

“No! As I believe in God and Jim 
Faust, no! They told me he was dead. 
That he had killed himself. I believed 
that I was fighting to clear the honorable 
name of a dead man. The man I loved.” 

“Sorry, lady. Just another time I talked 
when I should have been listening. Lis- 
tenin’ to— You hear what I hear, lady?” 

The roar of an airplane motor diving. 
The rattle of a machine-gun. The putt- 
putt of the shore boat. Men yelling 
hoarsely. And threading through the 
heavier sounds the shrill scream of a girl. 
Then the plane with its powerful motor 
roaring, flying low over the rum boat, 
fading in the distance. 

“Captain Jim Faust of the Lafayette 
Esquadrille,” said Salty, hoarsely, softly, 
like a man might utter in prayer, “is gun- 
ning the hell out of somebody.” 

He and the girl fought at the ropes 
that bound them. Their struggles only 
tightened the slip knots. Salty, cussing 
under his breath, Nancy Jackson trying 
not to sob or scream. 

“Might as well take “er easy,” the 
Beachcomber gave up his struggling. 
“These knots are tied for keeps. It’s hell, 
missing the greatest show that ever hit this 
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smuggler’s bay. It’s one of those things 
you read about in books or see at a movie. 
It couldn’t happen anywhere else except- 
ing here at San Pasqual Bay. Where von 
Ringwald’s ditty money is law because he’s 
promised the greasy fat Mayor and the 
‘glory thirsty Commandante his financial 
backing in a little two-bit Mexican revo- 
lution they're cooking up. Where men 
like von Ringwald and Leon Tong bar- 
gain for government secrets with such 
blackleg naturalized aliens like Karpis and 
Schmidt. Where Chink smugglers like 
Pig Iron Jones and Big Dutch find protec- 
tion. Where living dead men like Captain 
Jim Faust can drink themselves to death. 
And Skipper Pat O'Hara runs up the Irish 
flag and clowns at a game he plays against 
death or a long prison stretch. San Pas- 
qual Bay. The Battle of San Pasqual Bay 
and we're hogtied like calves at a rodeo— 
Here he comes again! Captain Faust!” 

The roar of the plane. The rat-tat-tat-tat 
of machine-guns. Salty forgot his splitting 
headache and bullet-ripped scalp. The girl 
on the other bunk was praying. 

Salty managed to get into a sitting posi- 
tion where he could watch through the 
open porthole with the girl. They lost all 
track of time. Snatching all too brief 
glimpses of the diving, looping, side- 
slipping plane. Listening to the hoarse, 
harsh guttural barking of von Ringwald’s 
excited commands. The rum boat moving. 

Neither of them heard or saw the cabin 
door behind them open. 

“Madre de Dios! That liar! That 
Gringo liar! Never would he let a woman 
on board hees boat! I scratch out the eyes! 
I push the knife eento the geezard! You 
—you palomino!” 

“Shut the door, Chili Pepper! And 
your pretty red mouth! Cut me loose. 
Take a good look at the lady. Remember 
the picture Captain Faust showed you and 
me one night when he was,in bad shape? 
Use that beautiful pig sticker of yours for 
a better cause than gizzards. Pronto, 
Lolita, pronto! I love you, the Skipper 
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loves you. The palomino lady loves you 
like a long lost sister, little Chili Pepper. 
Swing that gizzard sticker, baby!” 

“You Salty! You good-for-notheeng 
beachcomb!” 

But Lolita’s double-edged knife was 
working fast. She was laughing and tears 
were welling in her dark eyes as she cut 
Nancy Jackson free. 

“Now,” she nodded her mop of blue- 
black hair that was tumbled wildly about 
her face, “you make that poor unhappy 
Capitan Faust veree ‘appy, no? You kees 
away those bad scars and you geeve heem 
many babies, no? Madre de Dios, but you 
"ave answer some prayers!” 

Salty found a bottle with whiskey left 
in it. He drained it. Then gripped the 
neck of the bottle. 

“Now let’s have the loan of the gizzard 
carver, Lolita. And there is goin’ to be a 
shower of sauerkraut in hell!” 


E TOLD them to lock themselves in 
the cabin. Then he went aft to- 
ward the engine room. A minute later the 
ship’s lights went out. The big Liberty 
motor coughed and went dead. A drunken 
tow-headed Swede engineer lay on the 
engine-room floor, his head cracked. A 
smashed Irish whiskey bottle lay beside his 
unconscious form. 

Gripping Lolita’s knife, Salty climbed 
cautiously up the ladder to the deck. He 
crouched back, ducking his head as the 
plane dove down out of the sky, motor 
roaring, a machine-gun spitting fire. - He 
got a brief glimpse of the pilot's oil-black- 
ened face and white teeth and goggles. 
The helmeted head of O'Hara, grinning 
as he raked the boat’s deck with machine- 
gun fire. And then he saw von Ringwald 
crouched behind the machine-gun mounted 
on deck.. Just as the plane’s motor conked 
and the little fighting plane nose dived into 
the black water. 

“You and me, Sauerkraut!” shouted Salty. 
Just as von Ringwald was starting to train 
the machine-gun on the crashed plane: 
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Salty was racing across the deck, the 
long slim-bladed knife in his hand. 

Von Ringwald leaped erect. He jerked 
his Luger pistol. The salt water must have 
fouled the gun’s mechanism because no 
shots came from its blued steel barrel. Von 
Ringwald threw the gun at the Beach- 
comber’s head. It struck Salty in the face 
with blinding, smashing impact. Salty 
stumbled, lurched, caught his balance. 
Count von Ringwald turned and ran. He 
dove over the side and disappeared from 
sight in the black water. 


Salty let him go. He raced to the other 
side of the boat. He could see the fuselage 
and wing edges sticking out of the water. 
Motor and propeller and both cockpits un- 
der water. 

Then a man’s head and 
breaking the black surface. Pulling 
breath into aching lungs. Diving again. 
The water bubbled and churned. Salty cut 
the water in a long clean dive and covered 
the short distance to the plane with knifing 
racing crawl. He reached the submerging 
plane as Captain Faust fought his way to 
the surface with O’Hara’s limp, water- 
logged form. Then Salty had two water- 
logged men on his hands. He would have 
had to let them both go or drown with them 
if Pig Iron Jones had not slid his smuggler 
boat around and alongside in a circle of 
white water. His gorilla-like arms hauled 
Faust and O'Hara aboard. Salty, his broken 
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nose gushing blood, pulled himself up over 
the side of the smuggler craft. 

“For two bits Mex,” growled Pig Iron 
Jones, “I'd orter weight you down plenty 
and drop you overboard. Shootin’ out my 
ridin’ lights. You blasted homeless, shift- 
less beach bum!” 

“Swing around to the other side,” 
snapped Salty. “Von Ringwald’s some- 
where between the rum boat and shore. 
Pick ‘im up!” 

He began working on O'Hara. Faust 
was on his hands and knees vomiting water 
by the gallon. Salty was straddling O'Hara, _ 
lifting him by the chest and belly. Letting 
O’Hara’s head hang limply as he pressed 
and pumped the water from the uncon- 
scious man’s lungs. 

Pig Iron Jones handled the wheel of his 
boat with one hand. His other arm was 
wrapped in a blood-soaked bandage and 
hung in a rope sling. 

They spent long minutes searching the 
water for von Ringwald. Then Pig Iron 
Jones began cursing and pointing. It was 
breaking dawn and there on the gray strip 
of sandy shore between the water's edge 
and the pink adobe walls of the cuartel they 
made out the dripping figure of their man 
stumbling toward the Commandante’s 
house. 

The Commandante’s launch was pulling 
away from the wharf loaded with soldiers. 
Pig Iron Jones scowled at Salty. 

“TIL put three of you aboard O’Hara’s 
tub,” he growled. “Then I’m shovin’ off. 
We're even, Beachcomber. Get me?” 

“Even it is, Jones. And thanks. PH 
take back every damned name I ever called 
you. And if ever you need a witness, I 
saw Leon Tong and Big Dutch kill each 
other. And if you didn’t make enough out 
of this last deal to retire, then I'll pass the 
hat and get you more. And some day 
you'll read in the San Diego papers just 
what the score is.” 

Skipper Pat O'Hara was coming around. 
He and Faust, at Salty’s request, shook 
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hands with Pig Iron Jones before they 
climbed aboard the rum runner. 

“The Foreign Club,” Salty told them, 
grinning almost sadly, his eyes blue and 
bright, “is disbandin’ for keeps. So long, 
Jones. Good luck.” 

They stood on the deck of the rum boat 
and watched Pig Iron Jones, running as al- 
ways without lights, streak out of San 
Pasqual Bay and vanish in the gray fog 
bank at sea. 

“If you two will step below,” Salty told 
O’Hara and Faust, “I'll stand by to repel 
boarders.” He stood there at the head of 
the ladder, tall and slim and dripping wet 
in his striped sweater and faded dungarees 
and bare feet. His nose dripping blood. 

“Hand me up a bottle of whiskey,” he 
told O'Hara, “before you forget it. I need 
somethin’ for this nose and the chill of the 
dawn. And change into dry clothes. We’re 
due to pay the Commandante a sunrise visit. 
The Commandante and the Count von 
Ringwald. Get below. Pound on the 
cabin door. It’s locked on the inside. Be- 
low, damn it! Tm in command right 
now!” 

VII 


aren PAT OHARA came up on 
deck, burdened with a bundle of dry 
clothes, two .45 automatics, a quart of Irish 
whiskey and Lolita. He had stayed below 
only long enough to switch on the boat's 
lights and shut the cabin door on Captain 
Faust and Nancy Jackson. Lolita clung to 
him, weeping and laughing and whispering 
bits of tearful prayer. Her face had picked 
up somehow a couple of black oil smudges 
and Salty retired behind the wheelhouse to 
skin out of his wet clothes and then come 
out to take charge of Lolita while the Skip- 
per got into dry sweater and pants and 
shoes. 

“We're workin’ on my best Sunday go 
to shore duds now, Salty. Go easy. There 
ain't no more. Keep ’em dry. Have a 
drink. Lolita, darlin’, who was in that 
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boat when Faust gunned em overboard?” 

“Two of your crew. A couple of Mexi- 
can fishermen who said they could run any 
kind of a boat. Two soldiers to see that 
they got aboard. That von Ringwald hired 
She finished in what she used for 


‘em.” 
English. “I shanghai myself on the ‘put- 
put. They jump into the water. I take 


the put-put. Faust say peeck op that Peeg 
Irons. I can’t find that Peeg Irons. Sol - 
push the put-put to your boat to scratch the 
eyes and steeck the geezard of that palo- 
mino one. Madre de Dios, I am stupid, 
no?” She threw her arms around the Skip- 
pet’s neck and kissed him. 

O’Hara held her, grinning, and lifted 
the bottle. His voice was soft toned. 

“What woman could look at a patched- 
up face like mine,” says Faust. 

“Jimmy,” she says, sobbing and mother- 
ing him, “you're the handsomest man in the 
world. We're goin’ straight to Washing- 
ton. To the head man of the Army. To 
the Secretary of War. To the President. 
I’ve got all the proof we need to make a 
court-martial board eat that yellow dis- 
charge. I found papers on Karpis and 
Herman Schmidt. And you never walked 
away from that crack-up, Jimmy. You were 
dragged out of that cracked-up Fokker by 
Sergeant Herman Smith whose real name 
was Schmidt. Schmidt had spilled acid on 
the Fokker’s strut wires. When you and 


. Biff stunted that ship, the weakened strut 


wires snapped. Wings buckled and you 
crashed. Biff was killed. Sergeant Her- 
man Schmidt was watching. He raced 
across the field on a motorcycle. Dragged 
you out of one cockpit to search you for 
any plans or secret specifications you might 
have had in your pockets. He let Biff 
burn to death. It’s all written in these 
papers I took from the pockets of those two 
dead men— We'll make some brass hat 
desk officers eat crow meat, Jimmy. Now 
kiss me. Hold me tight. Don’t ever let 
me go—!” 

O’Hara’s arm tightened around Lolita. 
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He drank and handed the bottle to the 
Beachcomber. 

“Who,” he asked Lolita, “will be in the 
put-put that’s payin’ us another call?” 

“Soldiers,” said Lolita promptly. “To 
arrest you and that Salty. For them mur- 
ders. To put me, too, een that cuartel, be- 
cause I slap that Commandante’s fat oily 
face. That greasy cabron.” 

“The Commandante and the Mayor,” 
said Salty, “will get a bait of Nancy Jack- 
son’s crow meat shoved down their throats. 
I don’t think that von Ringwald’s dirty 
money is goin’ to buy him much from now 
on. 

Captain Faust and Nancy Jackson came 
up on deck. Faust still wore his damp 
khaki shirt and army breeches and field 
boots. His scarred face was scrubbed 
partly clean of castor motor oil grease and 
there was a light in his eyes that Salty and 
O'Hara had never seen before. 

He took a short drink from Salty’s bot- 
tle. -Then wiped his army automatic dry 
on some engine waste. 

“There aren’t the right words in any Jan- 
guage,” he said to Salty and Skipper Pat 
O'Hara, “to tell you two fellas how I feel 
about you. Ali you’ve done for me. For 
us 


“We'll make a guess,” grinned Salty. 
“That plane of yours, Faust. Can it be 
salvaged?” 

“If we can get a Navy salvage boat here 
before the tides break her up. It won't 
take me a month to draw up new plans and 
the next job will make this last one look 
like a flyin’ snail. I learned her faults 
in tonight’s test flight. She needs a differ- 
ent type of stabilizer. The torque ain’t—” 

“Save it for the blueprints, Captain,” 
said O'Hara. “She'd have done the job. 
She'd have carried all the gold the three of 
us could ever have spent.” ; 

From his pants pocket Skipper Pat 
O'Hara took an oiled-silk envelope. Open- 
ing it, he took a worn, pencil-marked hand- 
made map. The map showing the location 


of Pancho Villa’s buried gold. He lit a ciga- 
rette and touched the match flame to the 
map that the three adventurers had pored 
over so many times at their Foreign Club. 
Salty, Faust and O’Hara watched it burn 
to gray ashes. Their eyes were a little 
misted. Salty passed the bottle and they 
drank a silent toast of farewell to the 
ashes of their dreams of high adventure. 


Tas their guns in their hands, they 
walked to the head of the landing lad- 
der as the nose of the shore boat nudged 
the heavy rope bumpers and the foot of the 
ladder. It held the Commandante and two 
officers. The Commandante in his wrin- 
kled uniform stood up. His face looked 
grayish yellow in the early dawn. The early 
dawn that showed a large green silk flag 
with a golden harp fluttering limply at the 
stern of Skipper Pat O’Hara’s rum runner. 

“Senors!” the Commandante cleared his 
lean throat. “Drop the guns, please. You 
are under arrest. The charges against you 
are very serious. This has been a terrible 
night.” 

“That depends,” said Salty breezily, 
wholly upon the viewpoint of the individ- 
ual. We surrender our guns to nobody. 
And placing under arrest a Captain of the 
United States Army and an officer of the 
Irish Navy might mean serious complica- 
tions, Senor Commandante. Think it over. 
Think fast, Senor.” 

“Count von Ringwald,” sputtered the 
uncertain Commandante, ‘swears that there 
is no Irish Navy.” 

“That phoney Bosche!” snorted Salty. 
“That Hun without a country! Where is 
he, now?” 

“At my house.” 

“Under arrest?” snapped Salty. 

“Count von Ringwald is a gentleman 
and an army officer. He is my guest.” 

“He's a damned rascal,” said Captain 
Faust. “A murderer.” 

The Commandante shrugged and twisted 
his slim mustache. His opaque black eyes 
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glittered. The smile on his sallow pock- 
marked face was mote like a sneer. 

“Is the Senorita Lolita aboard?” 

“You bet she’s aboard,” growled 
O'Hara. ~- “She’s—” 

“Tell her,” said the Commandante flatly, 
“that Blind Pedro is to be shot at sunrise 
for the murder of two United States Fed- 
eral Agents. I have the proof.” 

Lolita’s face was chalky white as she ran 
up to O'Hara and gripped his arm. 

“Hang onto the other wing, darlin’,” 
Skipper Pat O’Hara told her. “You're 
wobblin’ my gun arm.” 

“Do not let heem keel my Blind Pedro. 
His Senora weel die from the broken 
heart. And she has pray’ so ‘ard for hees 
soul. Blind Pedro he ees not my Papa. 
But he and the Senora have raised me since 
my Papa ees get kill’. After he build that 
‘ouse you call the Foreign Club. My Papa 
was the Jefe of Baja California. A great 
man. My Mama was the Irish like you, 
Skeeper. Blind Pedro play the guitar and 
seeng for my Papa. The Senora was what 
you call my nurse. 

“Eet was because of a mistake that those 
two gringos get keel’. That young one he 
make what you call the passes at me. Blind 
Pedro find out when those two gringos try 
to buy heem weeth the bribe to keel the 
Capitan Faust. : 

“That night I run away from the ’ouse. 
I want to get aboard thees boat she ees 
name por me. But I can’t sweem. I 
can’t row the boat. And you and that Salty 
are work out on the boat feexing the pro- 
peller shafts. So I hide een the sand 
dunes. I weep. I swear some. Per’aps I even 
make a prayer to the Lady of Guadalupe. 

“Blind Pedro follow me. I do not see 
heem. He sees those two gringo cabrons 
gtab a girl and tie her and put her in a 
little shack. He theenk the girl she ees 
me. Lolita.” 

“Then he ain’t blind,” Salty interrupted 
bluntly. 


“Ees blind like the bat een the daylight. - 


Een the lamplight. Not so blind een the 
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moonlight. Dark he sees best. Like the 
owl. You Salty. Always you make a 
question out of notheeng.” 

“When I should be listenin’. 
parrot in me.” 

“Blind Pedro calls me always the little 
parakeet. And when he sees them two 
gringos attack a lady, he don’t see so good. 
He go after them gringos. They swear at 
each others. They have the gons. Blind 
Pedro he have the knifes. One knife be- 
longs to heem. Mine he picks up on the 
sand where I loose heem. So. They shoot. 
Blind Pedro throws the knife. The next 
knife. The gringos don’t shoot no more 
because they are dead. And when he gets 
back the knifes he steeck them some more 
for bad lock. 

“Then Blind Pedro rons to the shack, 
Ees go to cut the ropes off me. But she 
aint me. She’s a girl weeth the hair like 
the silver mane of the palomino horse, 
Blind Pedro cots her loose anyhow. Ees 
feel very confuse’ een the “ead. 

“All theese I don’t see because I ’ave 
gone ome. I find my knife een my room, 
Blind Pedro gets a little borrochon. Leetle 
dronk. Two Federal gringos are dead. 
That Commandante says somebody mus’ 
die. 

“Blind Pedro waits then for the arrest 
Comes the beeg fight. I push Capitan 
Faust eento the dark and geeve to heem a 
bottle. Bueno. Then Blind Pedro tells me. 
He weel rob some money and we ron away. 
I theenk the Skeeper ees love that palo- 
mino. I ’ave the bad temper, no? I say, 
sure, Pedro. You get the money. I get 
that Peeg Iron Jones to take us away on 
hees boat. He ees not so superstitious 
like the Irish about Lolita on hees boat. 

“So I go. I follow that von Ringwald. 
I hide while that von Ringwald talk to 
the Commandante. I listen. Von Ring- 
wald pay thees Commandante money, 
They geeve money to the Portuguese. To 
the Swede. Bueno. They go to the Irish 
Navy boat een the put-put, They come 
back for the Limey. The Mexican. I 


That’s the 
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shanghai myself on that put-put. Why? 
Quein sabe? I theenk the Skeeper ‘as 
take that palomino on board, that’s why, 
maybe. I don't know. Pouf! Ees make 
no deeference now, no?” 

Lolita grabbed tightly onto O’Hara’s 
arm. Leaning over the side, she poured 
out a staccato hail of abuse at the Com- 
mandante. When she was through the 
officer shrugged his shoulders. His arms 
gestured. 

“The two senoritas,” he said pompously, 
“the perhaps Captain of the United States 
Army, that smuggler of whiskey who says 
he is the Irish Navy, and you, you ragged 
tramp of the beach, you are under arrest. 
When I have shot that Blind Pedro at sun- 
rise I will study the many charges against 
you and you shall be tried by the military 
court of Mexico. It is now nearly time for 
the sunrise. It has been a very troublesome 
night. Anda! Pronto! Down the ladder 
and into the boat! Surrender your guns! 
You are all under arrest!” 

Salty restrained O’Hara’s gun arm. 
Shook his head at Faust. “We'll keep our 
guns. And the bottle. Ashore we might 
save Blind Pedro’s dife. And get von 
Ringwald’s mangy scalp.” 

They went down the ladder and into the 
boat. Skipper Pat O'Hara grinned at 
the scowling Commandante. 

“We keep our guns. Shove off, Napo- 
leon!” 

Vill 


j Res shore boat had hardly docked when 
Salty was on the wharf, headed for the 
Commandante’s house on a long-legged 
run. 
O’Hara’s automatic poked the Com- 
mandante in the ribs. “Take it easy, hom- 
bre. Mark time. “Take over, Faust.” 
O'Hara hit a run. 

Lights burned in the Commandante’s 
house. His fat senora gasped and tried to 
shield her half-grown brood from the 
abrupt charge of the long-legged Beach- 
comber with the gun in his hand. 


Salty went down the short hall. Kicked 
open a door. A streak of flame and a 
steel jacket bullet missed Salty’s head by 
inches. The Beachcomber’s big automatic 
roared. The .45 slug caught von Ring- 
wald in the shoulder and jerked him around 
like a heavy blow. Then Salty clubbed the 
man down. Just as O’Hara burst into the 
room that was still filled with gun echoes 
and the smell of burnt gunpowder, 

“I got ‘im, Skipper. Go through that 
bag he’s got packed. I think we'll find 
the first set of incomplete blueprints and 
specifications that one Captain Biff Jack- 
son turned over to a Sergeant Herman 
Smith. Together with what information 
Von has picked up by secret visits he’s 
made to the Sparrow Hawk while Faust 
was drinkin’ with us at the Foreign Club 
on those nights we made great plans for 
liftin’ the Pancho Villa gold. There 
should be enough evidence in that bag to 
warrant his sunrise execution when we put 
the pressure on the Commandante. Or 
would you rather ride across the interna- 
tional border with us on the Skipper’s Irish 
Navy, Von? You'll get about twenty-five 
years in the United States Federal Prison. 
Or we could just let him bleed to death 
quietly; Skipper. It would make a sweet 
show. He's yellow as hell and he'll die 
squealin’ like a rat.” 

The heavy automatic swung loosely in 
Salty’s hand. His humorous grin was now 
a flat-lipped line. His eyes were bright 
and very blue and hard. 

His flat hand shoved von Ringwald back 
on the bed. O’Hara had unstrapped the 
Count’s big leather bag. He gave a low 
whistle as he scanned some official-looking 
papers he found in a briefcase. 

“This tears it for Von, Salty. He and 
the Eurasian were buddies. Some of these 
maps and papers stink of Leon Tong’s per- 
fume. Here’s blueprints and papers ini- 
tialed by Faust and Jackson. ‘They're a 
couple.of stinkin’ spies. Russian, German, 
Jap, or what have you. Sellin’ their stuff 
to the highest foreign bidder, mebby.” 
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“That was the racket, wasn’t it, Von?” 
said Salty, fixing the German with a hard, 
cold, blue-eyed stare. ‘Sellin’ out to the 
highest bidder?” 

Count von Ringwald sat on the edge of 
his bed. His bullet-torn shoulder was 
bleeding a lot. The man’s face was gray- 
ish yellow with pain and nausea. There 
was a desperate glitter in his pale eyes. 

Salty and O’Hara watched him. They 
made no move to stop him as von Ring- 
wald took a tiny vial from his pocket, 
pulled the cork with his teeth and swal- 
lowed its contents. His burly frame shud- 
dered. The pale eyes glazed. He gasped 
once, then fell back on the bed. The man 
was dead. 

“Prussic acid,” said Salty, forcing a grin, 
“does a neat job.” 

“Out like a light,” agreed O'Hara. 

Salty pulled the bottle from his pocket 
and they had time for a quick drink be- 
fore the Commandante and his two ex- 
cited. officers and Captain Faust came into 
the house and down the hallway with a 
noisy clatter of boots. Behind them 
sounded the voices of women. Lolita talk- 
ing in rapid Mexican to the Comman- 
dante’s wife. Nancy Jackson calling to 
Faust to be careful. 


So gun indicated the sprawled 
body of von Ringwald. His Spanish 
was brittle, his eyes hard. 

“Your goose that laid golden eggs is 
very dead, Senor Commandante. In his 
bag are certain documents that would cost 
you your none too secure job with the 
Mexican government if they got into the 
wrong hands.” 

“In other words,” said O'Hara, speak- 
ing English, “your deals with this exiled 
German spy were not on the up and up, 
mister. Mexico ’dobe-walls traitors. And 
don’t judge a man by his clothes. Or by 
his apparent lack of clothes. Did it ever 
occur to you that our beachcomber friend 
might have a badge in his pocket? A lit- 
tle gold badge on which is engraved 
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‘United States Secret Service’ or somethin’ 
like that?” 

His grin took in Salty. The erstwhile 
beachcomber threw the rum runner a 
salute. ‘“Then I haven’t been so smart, 
Skipper.” 

“Not so smart, Salty. But I love you 
like a brother. The Brotherhood of the 
Lost.” 

“I wasn’t foolin’ about takin’ a crack 
with you and Faust at that buried gold. I 
was all for it, Skipper.” 

“Weren't we all?” 

“Amen to that,” nodded Faust. 

“Skeeper!” Lolita’s shrill voice sounded. 
“Ees the sunrise! Blind Pedro weel be 
shot!” 

O’Hara’s gun poked the Commandante 
who looked a little scared. 

“Double time, hombre! Hit a trot! Get 
goin’! If Blind Pedro gets so much as 
scratched, we'll back you up against that 
bilious pink wall and get a little target 
practice. Anda, hombre! Anda! Snap it 
up!” 

The sun was climbing slowly above the 
ragged mountain skyline, It was a race 
with death. Over at the cuartel a bugle 
sounded. 

Then they saw Blind Pedro. Blind like 
some night bird. Standing tall and stiff- 
backed, white-maned, gray-faced, his back 
against the bullet-pocked pink wall of the 
cuartel. Opaque black eyes that could, 
without blinking, stand the test of a candle 
flame, stating unwinkingly into what he 
told himself was his last sunrise. 

A firing squad of soldiers in ill-fitting 
dirty khaki uniforms, rifles aslant. An 
officer with uplifted shining saber. A short 
statured bugler. 

They were too far away for the Com- 
mandante to shout an order to halt the exe- 
cution. As if obeying some silent signal, 
Faust, O’Hara and Salty halted. Their .45 
automatics cracked. 

The officer’s saber waved uncertainly. 
The bugle dropped from the bugler’s hand. 
The firing squad ducked for cover. Blind 
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Pedro stood there alone, his hands tied be- 
hind his back, ramrod stiff. Blind in the 
sunrise, 

The Commandante barked orders that 
restored some semblance of order out of 
the confusion. Lolita’s knife freed Blind 
Pedro and she led him off to the little 
church where his fat Senora was kneeling, 
her candles burning at the foot of the 
painted wooden image of Mexico's patron 
Saint. The Lady of Guadalupe. 

It was there that Skipper Pat O'Hara 
found them. He knelt there beside Lolita 
and found a prayer. 


THREE man crew sailed the obsolete 
sub-chaser out of San Pasqual bay. 

Blind Pedro sat on deck, strumming his 
guitar, singing his little ranchero songs. He 
was going to San Diego where he had many 
relatives. 

A white-haited, leathery-skinned, brown- 
frocked Padre had that day performed a 
double wedding. There were two bride- 
grooms, two brides aboard. 

“Women aboard a rum boat,” said Skip- 
per Pat O'Hara, “put the double jinx on 
her. It’s time I beached her. But she’s too 
sweet a boat to die on the beach. I’m giv- 
in’ her back to the Navy. My papers per- 
mit me to sail under the Mexican flag. But 
the only flag that I ever hoisted was that 
green flag with the golden harp. I bought 
my booze from the big mother ship outside 
the sea limit. Ran it into Mexico without 
payin’ duty. Breakin’ no United States 
laws.” He grinned. 

“It'll be one for the log book when 
shove into San Diego at sunrise flyin’ the 
Irish flag. I swiped it out of Hibernian 
Hall one Saint Patrick’s night at San Diego. 
She’s never been lowered.” 

The three men spoke of Pig Iron Jones. 
They drank to his illicit memory. To his 
salvation and good luck. 

“He’s goin’ back into the Navy,” said 
O'Hara. “He told me he'd made his last 
smugglin’ trip. Sick of the smell of 
Chinks. Salt water in the guy’s veins. He'll 


sign up for another hitch under his real 
name. One hell of a salty C.P.O.” 

“And you, Skipper?” asked Salty. 

“The Navy again. Like Jones, there’s 
salt water in my veins. My old man’s a 
commander. I can get back my captain's 
commission. Jones was the best chief petty 
officer that ever taught an ensign his 
A, B, C’s. We sank three German subs. 
I got the credit. I'll have him on my boat 
again. And in California Lolita will be 
California Spanish— And you, Beach- 
comber?” : 

“Uncle Sam sent me to San Pasqual to 
investigate an outft called the Foreign 
Club. Von Ringwald and the Eurasian 
were my big game. The missus and I were 
fixed to start our honeymoon when my or- 
ders sidetracked me into Mexico. When 
I radioed for the salvage boat to pick up 
Faust’s Sparrow Hawk out of San Pasqual 
Bay, I slipped in a word or two extra. 
She’ll meet us at the dock. Lolita and 
Nancy will like her. She'll like them.” 

“The guy's married. I had the badge 
business figured out but not the married 
angle. There were times when I got 
damned jealous,” grinned O’Hara. 

“Faust,” said Salty, “goes to Washing- 
ton. TIl have to take this bag of von 
Ringwald’s there. Skipper, if you could 
work it to go along, the three of us could 
make it a honeymoon trip.” 

That called for a drink. They were leav- 
ing San Pasqual Bay behind them. Blind 
Pedro strummed his guitar and sang softly. 
In the purple dusk they could make out 
what looked to be some ancient Mayan 
ruins up on the mesa. Their Foreign Club. 

It was up there that these three men had 
drunk and smoked and pored over a map of 
buried gold and made great plans that 
called for high, desperate courage. While 
Blind Pedro sang his ranchero songs. 

They drank a silent toast. Salute to Ad- 
venture. O'Hara threw the empty Irish 
whiskey bottle overside. The green flag 
with its golden harp waving stiffly in the — 
evening breeze, they headed for home. 
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‘*She’s So Little,’’ His Wife 
Had Said. ‘‘Are You Sure She’s 


Safe and Seaworthy?” 


Atrack AT SIGHT 


By RICHARD SALE 


Author of “Loose Ends,” etc. 


IEUTENANT COMMANDER 
PETER VANCE, U.S.N., clung 
to the helm of his ship grimly, 
his eyes tired from their pop- 


eyed peering into the heavy. 


darkness.’ At the terrific speed which his 

craft was maintaining, despite zero visi- 

bility, a collision was endemic; it had been 

ever since he advanced the throttles wide 

open. His young face was lined with 

fatigue, cheeks hollowed, mouth tight, as 
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the wind of his own motion struck his 
face. 

His ship was making a speed approxi- 
mating seventy-eight land miles per hour. 
She was extremely small to be called a 
ship, but worthy of the name neverthe- 
less. She had proved that in her tests. 
She was only seventy-seven feet long, 
powered by three Packards, triple-screwed, 
her armament consisting of four fifty-cali- 
bre machine guns in power-driven turrets 
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for anti-aircraft protection, and four eigh- 
teen-inch torpedoes. 

She was sleek and gray, with a hard 
chine forward, a graceful. sheer with the 
suggestion of a rake to her stern, and at 
full throttle she seemed hardly to touch 
the sea at all, as she boiled northward, bow 
taised, stern held into the sea by her screws. 

It had been a long hard trip. War had 
come to PT 33, of the Asiatic Squadron, at 
dawn. Pete Vance and his men had heard 
the stunning flashes of death at Pearl Har- 
bor via their short wave radio, even be- 
fore the official message came through to 
them from Cavite later. That message read, 
“WAR JAPAN .. . PROCEED VIGAN AT 
ONCE . . . ENEMY ATTEMPTING LAND- 
INGS . . . PRESERVE RADIO SILENCE . 
ATTACK ON SIGHT... CINCUs.” But. they 
were a long way from Vigan and the 
Linguayan Gulf. The orders had reached 
them shortly after they had left Zamboanga 
on the island of Mindinao, some six hun- 
dred miles south of the action. 

Pete Vance watched his men. Beside 
him, on the flying bridge, stood Wilson, 
his gunner-signalman. Wilson was a young 
redhead, the set of his jaw indicating his 
growing impatience at the lack of action. 
By peering through the companionway 
into the enclosed bridge compartment be- 
low, Pete Vance could see his radioman 
Nichols. Nichols was a thin tense chap, 
with long fingers and a quizzical cant to 
his head, a habit from long listening to 
code via radio. Astern, at the aft compan- 
ionway, the engineer's head poked up for 
fresh air and surcease from the deafening 
roar of his engines. His name was Hollo- 
way, he was forty, with a chief petty 
officer rating. His hair was graying and 
his face was quiet and composed. There 
was Adams, squatting at his battle sta- 
tion in the machine-gun nest portside 
amidships, his hands fondling the triggers 
of the two machine guns of the nest, while 
his eyes roamed the darkness. And be- 
low, under the ventilators which sprouted 
from the deck aft, was the chief torpe- 


doman Davidson, from the destroyer Blue, 

where he had been the best tin fish expert 

aboard. 

Captain Vance looked at his men be- 
cause they helped relieve the weariness 
in his heart. They made him stop think- 
ing of Pearl Harbor, they made him for- 
get the cold relentless dread in his heart. 
They reminded him of the business at 
hand. Attack on sight. He could see it 
in every move they made, the adamant self- 
discipline, trying to put down their im- 
patience, waiting for any God-given 
chance to attack on sight. It was every- 
thing they had trained for, everything they 
believed in, the main event. No time to 
consider your private life. 

No moon broke through the low layer 
of clouds, nor was there starlight visible. 
The mosquito boat streaked across the 
Sulu sea like a roaring thunderbolt. In 
a manner of speaking, she was one, pack- 
ing her lightning in the four torpedo 
tubes. Behind her, the triple screws left 
a rigid phosphorescent line of foam. 
Ahead was only the complete opaque 
blackness of the night. 

Sometimes Vance wondered how close 
they had come to other ships, or how close 
they had missed islands, reefs, wrecks. In 
the full darkness, with nothing to be seen, 
it was like driving a fast airplane at low 
altitude through impenetrable fog. He 
hoped silently that if they piled up at their 
incredible speed, it would be against a Jap 
warship; the four torpedoes would blow 
them all to kingdom come. 

“Light flashes, Captain,” Wilson said, 
beside him. 

“Where away?” 

. “North northeast, sir. Very faint.” 
Vance said, “Take over. Hold her on.” 
“Aye, sir.” 

The mosquito boat was completely 
blacked out except for the stingy reluc- 
tant light which illumined the compass 
card, and even this was adequately shielded 
so that hostile aircraft could not see it. 
Wilson took the helm and held thè boat 
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steady. The sea was calm, there was no 
wind, except the wind they created, and 
the motion of the boat was very bearable, 
which was a contrast. Normally, with any 
sea at all, she was a hell cat. The con- 
trol cabin below was lined with sponge 
rubber, wherever there were projections, 
for the safety of the crew. In a moderate 
sea, PT 33 bounced from comber to comber 
and crest to crest, shaking and jarring her 
complement. You had to eat from a cup, 
one hand for yourself, the other for the 
Navy. You had to strap up yourself with 
an abdomen belt and adhesive tape to keep 
your innards from being jarred loose. You 
skipped sleep; it was a myth. 

Vance held his wide vision binoculars 
on the point of the compass which Wilson 
had indicated. He was grateful for the 
steady drive of the boat which allowed 
him to hold the glasses on the spot with 
facility. In a moment, he too saw the 
flashes. Quick savage flashes, quite far 
off, brightening the sky over the horizon. 

“Bombs,” he announced. “Wed hear 
the rumbie if we could hear anything over 
the roar of our own engines. Bombs. 
That would be Manila then. We've done 
damned well, Wilson.” 

“Yes, sir,” Wilson said. He nodded 
grimly. “But not well enough yet.” 

“General quarters,” Vance said, taking 
back the helm, He announced it into the 
communications system. Holloway’s head 
disappeared into the engine room astern. 
Wilson ran aft and clambered into the 
machine gun nest starboard. He looked 
happy, and overeager. 

Vance held the helm tightly. There was 
no need to grip it so hard. His knuckles 
ached and his hands were stiff from the 
constant clenching. It was Manila all right. 
Corregidor stood out there in the bright 
flashes which split open the darkness, its 
stone boldly firm and whole, its a.a. guns 
sending up a sptay of tracers into the sky. 
They were catching it down by Nichols 
Field and Cavite, no doubt of it. He 
heard the bombers overhead, but faintly, 
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because his own engines had a mighty 
voice. Damn them, damn them, Pete 
Vance thought. His heart hung heavily 
within him. Remember Pearl Harbor! The 
war cry had been on the ship’s radio all 
day. 

How could he forget Pearl Harbor? 
Kitty and Pug were both in Honolulu. 
Still were. But dead or alive? 


O MATTER what the future held, 
the past was dead. Nothing would 
ever be the same again. The warm bright 
sands of Waikiki with the pleasant sound 


‘of the turf, tumbling over itself in white 


cascades, and the gentle wind rustling 
through the Royal palms while they sat 
there, sun-bathing, swimming, building 
mud castles, he, Kitty, and Pug. All that 
was done. It would never come again. 
They had been younger then than they 
would ever be again; they had been hap- 
pier then than they would ever be again. 

The radio had said, “Civilian casualties 
are said to be heavy at least fifty dead and 
one hundred and fifty wounded. Bombs 
fell into the heart of Honolulu.” 

Pug was meant for digging in the sand, 
and wading in the pools. He was meant 
for a birthday cake with three blue can- 
dies on it, and nursery rhymes. He was 
meant to laugh at simple things, for bright 
smiles and quick harmless tears; he was not 
meant for steel and shrapnel. He was not 
meant to be a bombardier’s target. 

Vance remembered Kitty’s face that 
glorious day when he proudly pointed out 
his new ship to her. “PT 33, darling, my 
first command!” 

“But Pete, she’s just a motorboat! She’s 
so little!” 
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“Kitty,” he said, disappointed, “you're 
not properly impressed. It doesn’t make 
any difference how small she is. She’s my 
command.” 

“Tve hurt you, Pete.” A quick warm 
kiss. “I’m sorry, darling, but I’ve been 
so used to seeing all these other battle 
wagons at Pearl Harbor that I’ve come to 
think in terms of big ships. Gosh, dar- 
ling, even the new destroyers look puny 
when they come alongside the Arizona or 
the Maryland.” 

“You're , forgiven,” he said. ‘Come 
aboard and TIl show you the works.” 

“She Zs little,” Kitty said. “Pete, are 
you sure she’s safe and seaworthy?” 

She is safe,” he had replied, “and sea- 


worthy.” 
A FLARE opened up the sky and hung 
there, and the black sea turned a 
peculiar white. Upstairs a Jap bomber had 
dropped the flare. The yellow devil must 
have spotted them somehow, probably had 
idled his own engines and heard the roar 
of the Packard trio. A sharp-eyed bom- 
bardier might have spotted the wake they 
left behind. Anyway, here it was. ~ 

Manila was far south already. Pete 
Vance had skirted far off-shore so as not 
to draw the fire of his own guns at Cor- 
regidor. The boys would be taking no 
chances this night. 

He called the engine room. 
way?” 

“Yes, Captain?” 

“Stand by for changes of speed and 
course to throw off bombing aim. I don’t 
want you to pitch into one of those en- 
gines.” 

“Aye, sir. Best to get below yourself, 
sir, instead of standing in the open.” 

That was sound sense. He snapped off 
the compass light and ducked down into 
the shelter of the enclosed bridge, taking 
up the helm there. He called the gunnests. 
"Wilson, Adams.” 

“Aye, sit?” 
“Suck her down. Don’t fire until she 
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peels off and makes a go for us. Then open 
up on her with everything.” 

“Aye, aye, sir.” 

“What is she?” 

Wilson said, “Dive bomber, sir. 
peeling.” 

Adams said, “Here she comes.” 

Pete Vance gripped the helm and lis- 
tened. Above the roar of his own en- 
gines, he discerned the dive bombers voice, 
a crescendo of sound which began as a mut- 
ter and built up into a roaring high fre- 
quency whistle of machinery. The mos- 
quito boat began to shake. The four 
machine-guns aft were firing into the dark, 
Peter laid on the helm, hard over to star- 
board. 

The mosquito boat banked. Due to her 
bottom design, she did not roll out at high 
speed, but banked inward on her step, her 
center of gravity shifting beautifully with 
centrifugal force. She made a sharp arc 
which threw him against the sponge-rub- 
bered steel shelf on his portside. Then he 
straightened her out. 

Far behind, in the sea, there was a 
cushion of white water rising, then a tre- 
mendous flame, a blow of concussion and at 
long last, the violent voice of the explo- 
sion. Peter Vance hardly saw the bomb 
blast, for he had found a more curious 
sight, a flaming comet going up into the 
sky instead of down from it. 

It occurred to him finally that the dive 
bomber after releasing the bomb, had 
zoomed up again, but the pilot was dead, 
the plane afire from PT 33’s tracers. Still 
the engine held and the plane climbed, 
finally stalling. It fell off on the right wing 
and plummeted. It went down toward the 
west, and they could see it every foot of 
the way, tracing its flaming path across the 
sky. Then it was gone, into the sea, its 
flames abruptly vanishing. 

Vance set the course due north again, 
and made an entry in the log. “Attacked 
by enemy bomber. Destroyed enemy 
bomber. Resumed course.” It was as 
laconic as the action had been. > 
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ES, she was a little boat, but she was 

safe and seaworthy. Kitty’s words 
kept coming back to him because of the 
things he was hearing on the radio. Nichols 
was not transmitting, of course, for radio 
silence forbade that. But Nichols was dial- 
ing the entire spectrum from three hundred 
meters to twenty meters, and the news 
poured in from everywhere. 

It seemed most peculiar to be riding the 
China sea en route to Vigan, and yet listen 
to a station in Los Angeles telling them 
what was happening in Luzon. They were 
on the spot itself and knew very little. Yet 
back in Los Angeles, almost six thousand 
miles away, a coolly excited announcer was 
relaying them the information, a Jap beach- 
head at Khota Baru, Jap landings in north- 
east and northwest Luzon, damage at Pearl 
Harbor, two battleships sunk— 

The Arizona and the Oklahoma. Funny, 
wasn't it? Kitty had mentioned the Ari- 
zona that time. She was a fine big ship. 
It was all right for the announcer in L. A. 
to refer to her—for morale?—as an old 
battleship, implying that she was not im- 
portant. That was only. to soften the blow. 
She was important. She was a first-class ship, 
modernized, powerful, heavily protected, 
and beautiful to see. And she was gone, ir- 
revocably. It seemed incredible. 

And yet the bittle boat, the motorboat, 
the goldbrickers’, fishing cruiser, as the 
old salts had called her, the putt-putt pee- 
wee, the short-pants battleship, was still 
afloat, still potent. She held the sting of 
death on her decks and in her turrets and 
her three engines ground out all the 
power that was in them, transmitting it into 
the thrust of the screws as they speeded 
northward. 

When he noted the flashes of Japanese 
bombs in Manila once more, Peter Vance 
was amazed to see how far astern they were, 
how quickly PT 33 had left the port be- 
hind. Ahead now would be the long prob- 
ing finger of the peninsula which protected 
Linguayen Gulf from the eastern fringe 
of the China Sea. 
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The darkness closed in again, but not 
for long. Soon he began to discern stars. 
He made star shots, determined his posi- 
tion and entered it in the log. He felt very 
cold, although the night was warm. 


BY midnight, they had rounded the 

point of the peninsula and were pro- 
ceeding southward down into the Lin- 
guayen Gulf when Wilson, the signalman, 
suddenly said, “PI be a double-damned 
Charlie! Begging your pardon, sir! Dew 
ahead!” 

Dead ahead was an amazing sight. Peter 
Vance put the binoculars on it and felt in- 
clined to express his own astonishment 
with more vehemence than Wilson had. 
“Battle stations!” he said instantly. 

The night had cleared perceptibly, and 
beneath the star-studded sky, across the 
slow swell which rolled down the Gulf, 
there were ships. A multitude of ships, 
heavily protected. How neatly they steamed 
southward, all assembled in a fine pattern. 
And how vulnerable was their rear! 

Vance counted four lines. They made 
no attempt at a zigzag. They proceeded 
down the Gulf in four straight lines. He 
counted quickly about twenty transports, 
most of them the sixteen thousand tonners 
of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha Lines. There 
were about ten in each line, making two 
strings of transports. The other two lines 
were made up of warships, protecting the 
flank. Out ahead, undoubtedly, were the 
prowling destroyers. 

As for the cruisers, they appeared to be 
of the Kako class. They had low freeboard 
with a queer peak to the stem forward, and 
their guns were in single mountings with 
three turrets forward. The funnels and 
bridges had a tremendous rake to them. 
Peter Vance recognized the silhouettes at 
once, recalling that these large warships 
had six eight-inch guns apiece and a fine 
speed of thirty-three knots. 

On the left flank, there were several 
Hibiki type destroyers, very large and very 
extraordinary looking craft. They were 
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much piled up and the high bridges made 
fine targets. Frantically Vance wished for 
a flotilla of motor torpedo boats. He had 
only four torpedos and-one depth charge 
and here was good hunting indeed. 

But he could not believe that they would 
have left their sterns so exposed without 
protection. Surely, the Japanese Navy did 
not believe its own lies, that the American 
fleet at Honolulu was really destroyed. 
Surely they would still have retained a great 
deal of respect for the destroyer-cruiser 
force of Tommy Hart which had slipped 
out of Manila and was at sea seeking con- 
tact. 

Simultaneous with his own hard doubt, 
Wilson—who had gone to his power- 
driven gun turret topside—called into the 
phone. 

“Captain Vance! Wilson, sir.” 

“Yes, Wilson.” 

“Aircraft carrier and a destroyer sats 
sir! The destroyer is coming up fast!” 

“Hold your fire,” Pete Vance said. 

Well, of course! The carrier would have 
stayed behind to give the transports air 
protection. It was a fine situation. By the 
grace of God and the power of darkness, 
PT 33 had moved right into the procession 
of enemy ships between the vanguard and 
the rear protection, and there she was. 

It was the finest spot in the world to 
commit suicide. But this never occurred 
to either Vance or his men, because at the 
same time it was the most perfect position 
for a violent ambuscade, 

There was a whoosh, a high whine of 
steel rushing through the night, and then 
a tremendously sharp detonation fifty yards 
to port as a five-inch shell from the de- 
stroyer astern struck in. It raised a column 
of phosphorescent water high into the air, 
and only then did they hear the echo of the 
gunfire. 

“Spotted us,” Vance said. “All hands 
stand by for change of course. Cant out 
torpedo tubes. Gunners open fire when 
you have a target. Holloway, stand by the 
engines and release the ashcan. We may 


get a chance to hole a ship with it. David- 
son!” 

The torpedoman, somewhere aft, re- 
ported in, “Aye, sir?” 

“Stand by to fire torpedos.” 

“Torpedos ready for firing, sir.” 

“Here we go in then,” Vance said. 

There was the sound of another shell 
in the air from the destroyer astern. Vance 
put over the helm and roared away from 
the warship, wide open. Ahead of him, 
the flanking cruisers were moving out of 
line, and -Aldis lights were frantically 
blinking, relaying the information that 
there was an American hornet in the nest of 
ships. 

The sea astern was suddenly alive with 
geysers of sea and steel as the shell-fire 
increased. The range was under point 
blank, and the big destroyer, a savage bone 
in its teeth, ran up on the track of the 
torpedo boat. Vance said, “Release the 
can,” and the depth charge fell off the stern 
into the sea. It was just a chance. Just 
one of those chances. They had to get that 
destroyer off their heels at least until they 
had reached the cover of the transports. 

Up ahead, in the starlit darkness, a de- 
stroyer was trying to lay smoke, but she 
was off to the convoy’s starboard to lee- 
ward and the slight wind was blowing the 
screen toward the west where it would do 
no good at all. 

Behind, in the sea, the depth charge ex- 
ploded. There was just a muttering rum- 
ble at first which blossomed into a tremen- 
dous roar. As Vance had feared, the can 
detonated before the pursuing destroyer 
got over it, so that the destroyer was not 
holed by the charge. Nevertheless, her 
bow was so close to the explosion that the 
steel and sea showered her, and she sheered 
off toward the east at once, losing momen- 
tary weigh. By the time she came about 
again PT 33 was gone in the darkness, out 
of her sight, and out of shooting range too, 
due to the proximity of the transports. 

The Nippos couldn’t scatter those trans- 
ports. There were twenty-five of them. 
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Definitely. Vance had jockeyed his mtb 
ctazily about the sea into a position where 
he definitely tabbed them. They could not 
scatter because there was no room for such 
a movement on the west side of the Gulf. 


Vance turned his helm to starboard 
sharply. It brought the twisting boat onto 
a steady track, a collision course with one 
of the transports. With so many to choose 
from and only four torpedos aboard, he 
found himself particular. He spotted the 
Titibu Maru. She was the biggest one he 
could see, all of seventeen thousand tons. 
“Davidson!” 

“Aye, sit!” “Fire one.” 

The motor torpedo boat recoiled slightly 
as if she had been struck a blow, but this 
was only the cordite charge which had ex- 
pelled the torpedo from its tube. Number 


one was portside and it struck the water, . 


functioned perfectly, took its proper swing 
by gyroscope after it had made a brief 
initial run, and went home. 

Vance put the helm hard over, away 
from the transport because at his terrific 
speed, he could outrun his own torpedo, 
which might be fatal. He instantly found 
himself in a position of collision course 
with another transport, smaller than the 
Titibu Maru. “Fire two,” he said, felt the 
motor torpedo boat shudder, saw the mis- 
sile go. 

He came about again. It was an mtb’s 
holiday. Every time he changed course 
between those two columns of transports, 
he had another target. He was in between 
the column of ships so that neither of the 
flanking columns of warships dared fire at 
him. 3 

At his speed, he found that in between 
each twisting S turn the little craft made, 
he overshot two transports. Behind him, 
far behind, there was a tremendous ex- 
plosion. Instantly Holloway reported, 
“You got the first one, sir!” 
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“Thanks,” Vance said. He couldn’t look. 
He had to mind his helm. It was tight 
going between that alley of ships, and now 
they were beginning to break up despite 
the tightness of their position. “Damn 
fools,” he thought, “they'll ram each other 
before they’re through.” ‘Here was another 
collision course, and he regretted that the 
transport ahead of him grossed only about 
five thousand tons. “Fire three,” he said, 
And Davidson fired tube three simultane- 
ous with another ear-rending explosion far 
astern. Number two had gone home. 

Vance knew he was going to hit the jack- 
pot with all four warheads. Funny, you 
trained and trained, you got so few hits out 
of so many difficult shots. And when the 
real thing came along, you walked into a 
setup, and you didn’t give it a second 
thought. 

He gave it a second thought then. He 
had come about, heading southeast again, 
and another transport loomed ahead, very 
close. Dangerously close. “Fire four,” he 
said with a pang of regret. He would have 
liked to have had a go at the warships, but 
nothing doing. Astern, he heard his ma- 
chine-guns open fire. He risked a glance, 
found his livid tracers raking the other - 
transports as the motor torpedo boat sped 
through the alley; those bullets were all the 
sting she had left now. 

Second thought indeed. The time had 
come for it. There were two more explo- 
sions way back of them, and the night 
brightened with each explosion. Four hits, 
four ships, and the sea would be filled with. 
drowning Nippos. Vance took little satis- 
faction in the thought. Four objectives, 
four hits. That was better. Now to get 
out. Getting out was not going to be easy, 

Getting out was going to be damned 
near impossible. 

You had to pay the piper. All those 
lovely setups, and now no setup at all. 
Ahead was the vanguard of destroyers. It 
was death to get up there. He banked the 
ship sharply, passing quickly between two 
transports and out onto the starboard flank 
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of the convoy where thousands of tracer 
bullets from the cruisers tried to find him, 
feeling through the dark. 

He held the motor torpedo boat out 
there, going north toward the exit of Lin- 
guayan Gulf, but staying dangerously close 
to the remaining transports so that he could 
not draw shell-fire from the cruisers. 

One—she looked to be Hurutaka— 
opened fire from her forward turrets. It 
was point blank range, and the sea ex- 
ploded almost at the same time as he saw 
the brilliant flashes from the guns. The 
shells were short. Naturaly, they were un- 
dershooting for fear of hitting their ships. 

Another salvo, deeper. A beautiful 
straddle fore and aft, and steel sang in the 
air. He felt cold and numb and not fright- 
ened, but his reactions seemed to be auto- 
matic. He felt intense satisfaction too in 
the violent burst of flame where a shell— 
too long—struck the water beside a trans- 
port, close enough to have killed many men 
aboard that ship. The cruiser withheld 
her fire after that. 

But dead ahead, Peter Vance saw that he 
had been outflanked. The avenging Hibiki 
type destroyer had gained the inside track, 
was coming southward down the trans- 
ports’ flank, so close to them it looked as 
if their hulls would touch. 

There was no alternative, Vance had to 
sheer off and away, into the open water of 
the Gulf where he would be surrounded 
by those two cruisers and the destroyer. 
The fifty caliber machine-guns aft began 
their raucous hammering once more, as he 
wheeled east away from the transports, the 
destroyer sheering with him, in pursuit. 
Once the danger of his proximity to the 
transports was over, the destroyer opened 
fire with her forward turrets. 


They were going to be good, he could 


feel it, he knew it! Whoosh! And then 
the blinding flash of the burst, the strange 
charming whistle of the flying steel, the 
slapping spank of shrapnel against the sea, 
studding the dark surface with little white 
spouts. The shell burst not ten feet off the 


starboard quarter and the machine-guns in 
PT 33 went dead. 

“Wilson!” 

No answer. 

“Adams!” 

. No answer. 

Holloway suddenly reported in. “We're 
making water, Captain Vance. Whole star- 
board quarter is sheered open back here,” 

“Are you all right?” 

“Aye, sir.” 

Vance saw the wall of smoke which 
the destroyer had laid at the start of the 
action. It was quite solid, and it drifted 
westward with the wind, toward the inside 
of the hook which protected the Gulf from 
the China Sea. “Keep ’em turning over, 
Holloway!” he snapped. “We've a chance.” 

It was a damned slim chance. The de- 
stroyer was astern, and they were pulling 
away fromher. The cruisers weren’t in the 
chase, their speed and maneuverability cut- 
ting them off, but as they resumed their po- 
sitions on the flank, they let go a parting 
salvo from the stern turrets. It was long, 
but not by much. 

The trail which PT 33 made across the 
sea was a tortuous sidewinding wake which 
evaded the enemy’s gunnery but cut the 
margin of speed. Vance suddenly realized 
that he could hear the firing of the destroy- 
ers’ guns. Something was wrong. His 
speed had fallen off suddenly and that 
blessed roar was milder. 

“Port engine gone, sir,” Holloway re- 
ported. 

The wall of smoke finally was reached 
and they plunged into it. Almost instantly, 
they were out the other side. Vance turned 
back into the smoke, followed it westward, 
keeping within its bulk, tiredly correcting 
his helm every time the smoke seemed to 
thin. Once he broke through, found the 
Hibiki destroyer on the north side of the 
smoke, waiting for him, and the guns 
flashed. He broke back into the smoke, 
safely, hearing the bursting of the shells 
astern, sharp and close. : 

PT 33 began to settle. Within five min- 
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utes, her center screw stopped turning as 
the second engine quit. Holloway reported 
the third engine was missing. The engi- 
neer came topside. The engine compart- 
ment was filling. The hard chine forward 
came down, kissed the sea, a certain sign 
_ that their planning speed was gone. 

“Should be land ahead,” Vance panted. 
“Followed this smoke line westward pretty 
far.” His rpm read 1800 for the single 
engine. That was a far cry from their bet- 
ter than fifty knots which they had sus- 
tained at the start of the action. Vance 
was just about to comment on the fact that 
the sleek little mosquito had become a 
crawling old scow, when there was a ter- 
rific jolt, a horrible splintering crash, and 
in an instant, their weigh was gone. Vance 
pitched forward against the instruments, 
hearing one last roar of gunfire before he 
struck the binnacle and’ lost consciousness. 

“How do you feel, sir?” a voice asked. 
Still there was gunfire. It was a differ- 
ent kind of gunfire though. Quite solid 
and heavy and not as sharp as it had 
been. A caroming dull steady gunfire. 
Vance opened his eyes, his head aching 
badly. He was lying on his back, and he 
was in darkness. 

“How do you feel, sir?” a voice asked 
again. 

“Holloway,” Vance said hoarsely. 
that you Holloway?” 

“Yes, sir,” Holloway said. 

“Are you all right, Holloway?” 

“Fit as a fiddle, sir. But you’re not as 
well. You broke an arm and cracked your 
skull, sir, but they say you'll be all right. 
That enemy landing at Vigan has been re- 
pulsed, sir. The Army got a battle-wagon, 
and the Navy just announced they bombed 
the Kongo, so what with the four trans- 
ports we clipped, it was a good show.” 

Vance sighed and relaxed. “Am I blind, 
Holloway?” 

Holloway chuckled. 
blackout.” 


“Is 


“No, sit. It’s a 


“T still hear gunfire.” 

“No, sit, those are bombs you hear. 
Don’t you know where you are, sit? It’s 
the Naval Hospital at Cavite.. You were 
brought down in an ambulance from Lin- 
guayen. The Nippos are bombing Nichols 
Field and Cavite again, and having damn 
poor luck too. And I’ve got news for you, 
Captain.” 

“What happened to Petey? What did 
we do to the mosquito?” 

“We piled her up on the east beach of 
the peninsula, sir,” said Holloway. “And 
just as well we did, sir, because she would 
have sunk any moment, she was settling 
fast. You've been here six hours. There 
was a cable for you, sir, from your wife. 
Got through from Hawaii. I took the 
liberty of reading it, because they did not 
think you would be able to do so yourself, 
Captain.” : 

“From Kitty?” Vance said tremulously. 
“From Honolulu—” 

“It just said All Well and Safe Love 
Kitty and Pug.” 

“Thank God,” Vance said quietly. He 
jay still, listening to the bombing. It 
seemed to get more remote. “Holloway, 
she was a fine little ship, wasn’t she? 
They've got to give me another one, Hollo- 
way. They've got to give me another one 
right away.” 

“I’m sure they will, sir, and I'd like to 
serve with you again when they do. But 
you've got to knit first.” 

Yes, Peter Vance thought, he did have 
to knit. But there was no time for knit- 
ting. There was no time for anything but 
fighting. 

His heart felt very full and his grati- 
tude for that cable, was great. He knew 
suddenly why he and the millions of 
others like him could never lose. It was 
what they fought for, a blond little boy sit- 
ting in the sun on a warm beach, digging 
holes watching the sea fill them, and be- 


ing happy. 
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This Country of Ours 


Poe 


\ K TITH the story on the page opposite, 
SHORT STORIES is proud to begin a 


series of tales by H. Bedford-Jones, one of 
the best known story tellers among all 
magazine writers. The title of the series 
—This Country of Ours—is something 
that hits at the imagination. Men have 
tried to put it into prose, into verse, into 
music, for a long time; and somehow they 
succeeded only in catching flashing high- 
lights here and there. The title like the 
country itself is too large to be presented 
at one sitting. So B-J had the vision which 
he outlines in the following letter: 


“Why not, then try to express our coun- 
try, or what it means, in a series of 
glimpses? Thus came the idea of this 
series. Each story tries to give one of 
these glimpses, to catch and hold some 
facet, real or fancied, of our country. Not 
necessarily of its history; that is not the 
object. The stories may range from prehis- 
toric days to the present time, but in each 
should appear some salient angle that has 
story value and also real fact. 

“Plenty of us know our own corner of 
America, but not the other corners. Today 
when unity is so essential to us all, any 
effort at unity is needed. We are walking 
into a new horizon of brotherhood that 
will follow the war, and the better under- 
standing we have of it, the better fitted we 
shall be to form part of it. This should be- 
gin at home, I think. 

“You aren’t reading this to get a ser- 
mon; you want fiction, not preaching. But 
I believe you want fiction that means some- 
thing and says something. They tell me 
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action magazines want only hot-blooded, 
thrilling stories to jump the nerves; I don’t 
believe it. I know too many pulp readers. 
(I don’t care to read sermons myself.) 
My hope is that you'll read these stories, 
try them out on yourself, and see if you 
don’t find in them a good deal that is not 
said in so many words. Will you? 


“Now, about this New Mexico story— 
fact and fancy are blended in it. The San 
Marcos pueblo was actually abandoned 
about this time, for the causes noted. That 
of Pecos was abandoned about 1830. 

“The black pot was buried, as noted, 
somewhere around 1550. It was found by 
me after heavy rains had washed out the 
side of an old excavation trench; the posi- 
tion and depth give a clue to the approxi- 
mate period of burial. 

“I have chosen this story as first in the 
series This Country of Ours because it 
pretty well comprehends the purpose of 
the series. Not the history of a state or 
people, not the most striking point in its 
story, but some salient feature of it which 
may slant a light upon what that section of 
the country is and stands for. Translated 
into terms of human life and emotion, we 
have a story that tells us something. This 
story may not tell enough about. New Mex- 
ico; but there it is as I see it. 

“Perhaps I should add that I have heard 
of an old tradition among the Pecos people 
that one or two Spaniards of Coronado’s 
day were sheltered there and died among 
them. I believe a drum was made from 
their skins; the less said of this the better, 
however.” H. BEDFORD-JONES. 
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THE ORANGE TREES 


— ENE naa ta 


ESA and desert and mountain, sun- 
blistered sand and rock, 
A cruel and grim horizon, a naked, 
barbaric land! 
“Hunger and ihirst and torment give birth 
to a fighting stock; 
Here is your strength, my people! Con- 
quer—and understand.” 


F A CHILL spring afternoon, 
Don Diego sat hugging the 
sunlight on the western side 
of the pueblo, at-the crest of 
the precipitous rock face. 
He described a moving figure, a boy 
running, among the piñon trees of the hill 
slopes against the sun. He saw other mov- 


VORRN RR 
Who Has This Land Must Be Hard; Like Wind and Water 
They Must Conquer the Naked Rock 
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ing shapes among the trees—boys, ani- 
mals, timber-cutters, all in swift motion, 
all heading this way. He turned and 
whistled shrilly. A drum took up the 
alarm with rapid beats. The hoarse voice 
of Dark Sky, governor of the pueblo, lifted 
in quick orders. 

The pueblo, built on a high rocky out- 
crop along the Pecos River, hummed like a 
beehive. Men lugged out bows, axes, ar- 
rows to the outer walls. Nimbly the 
squaws and children formed water-lines, 
to the river eastward and to the creek 
westward, sending a line of pots up to the 
huddled structures above. The outer walls 
were cleared, the piles of stones and boul- 
ders were increased. The frantic haste 
was deft and orderly; life was at stake. 

Don Diego watched it all with a sol- 


dier’s appreciation. From the running boy, | 
still afar off, came a shrill and quavering ~ 


cry: 

“Four strangers coming!” 

Don Diego repeated the words. The 
hubbub died down but the work went on. 
Old Dark Sky clambered along to where 
Don Diego sat. The governor stood up 
against the skyline and shouted; the boy 
made reply. Dark Sky called to the people: 

“Four strangers coming from the west; 
no more. Let three scouts go forth to make 
sure, and a runner to bring back word.” 

The hurried work continued, as scouts 
and runner started forth. Don Diego 
smiled and fingered the pointed beard that 
covered his hollow cheeks. Like these 
people, he too could now breathe freely 
once more. It was not a war-party, merely 
four strangers. He, too, had a life to lose, 
or the remnants of one. 

He had been here going on two years; 
he, Diego Benalcasar, left among these 
kindly people to die, when Coronado’s 
company reached the Pecos Valley. They 
had long ago gone, ebbing back into Mex- 
ico; he remained, forgotten and supposedly 
dead. He must die, of course; he knew 
this. The splendid dry, thin air of New 
Mexico, or San Felipe as it was then 
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named, had bettered the crises of his lung 
trouble; he was brown, thin, outwardly 
healed by the blessed sunlight. But the 
coughing grew worse at times, and his 
lungs bled badly. 

His fathers had been among the chivalry 
of Granada. He was not the only Moor 
who came to the New World with Span- 
ish armies; but he was a Moor of pure 
Arab blood, white as the Spaniards them- 
selves. It was 1540 when Coronado left 
him here; close to two years, he thought 
vaguely. He kept no count of time. 

He had a new name now. They called 
him Ironheart, because of the cuirass he no 
longer wore, the first iron they had seen, 
It suited him ill, this quiet man of tender 
spirit. 

The boy, still running headlong, was 
close beneath the height, and poured forth 
more information. Dark Sky turned. 

“No alarm!” he called. “Four strangers, 
burdened; one is a woman.” 

He left his high perch. The pueblo 
fell quiet, the water-bearers ceased work, 
the weapons were taken under cover again. 
Diego sat gazing at the fields of cotton 
and corn, and out at the high hills of naked 
rock, and the dim peaks to the north his 
comrades had named Sangre de Cristo, 
because of the red sunlight on their snow 
at morning and night. 

How he had hated this country when 
he came! High country of mesa and cedar 
and pifion tree, bleak rock stabbing the 
blue skies; harsh, dread country, except 
for the little valleys like this one. No gold, 
no fabled Seven Cities of Quivera; only 
savage raiding redskin tribes to south and 
west, and here the peaceful pueblo people, 
unused to war, tilling the soil. A crude, 
barbarian land, uncivilized as its people, 
almost untouched by man. 

Within the past few months, however, 
he had subtly changed about all this. Even 
in the primeval untouched rock and sand 
and cactus wilderness, there was a certain 
naked grandeur. And the sun held life, 
even more than the sun of Andalusia. 
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The wild game was glorious—beaver and 
turkey, deer and bison, small fowl abun- 
dant. A glutton would die of sheer delight, 
here! 

Diego turned, at a scuff of moccasins 
on the stones. Up beside him in the 
warmth was clambering Isabella, daugh- 
ter of the old governor. He had named 
her thus when first he came to this pueblo 
on the Pecos River, before he picked up 
the language. 

She was an ugly woman, squat and pow- 
erful, with a quick laugh and a lively in- 
telligence, and was the best maker of pot- 
tery in the whole place. These people who 
elected their own rulers were a friendly 
folk, with much leaning to arts and crafts. 

Isabella’s eyes danced at the white man. 
She produced a little black pot that held 
her only valuables, and fell to work, She 
was stringing the wingbones of wild tur- 
keys into a necklace; bones saved up for 
years until now she had a hundred or 
more, graduated and beautifully rubbed 
into a high white polish. When finished, 
Diego knew that this necklace would be a 
veritable treasure in redskin eyes. 

She called something to the approach- 
ing boy, who was her son, and laughed 
happily. 

“He did well,” said Diego. She nodded. 

“So I told him. For reward, he shall 
be permitted to look upon the gods. Only 
vigilance can protect us from war-parties 
of Apache or Navajoa or Comanche!” 

“The gods? I’ve never seen them,” 
said Diego, curious. 

“They are not to be shown,” Isabella 
rejoined curtly. “Any more than your god, 
the one you tell us about.” 

“The king of all the gods,” said Diego. 
He was no-monk; he took religion lightly, 
he whose fathers had prayed to Allah. But 
he knew these people took theirs so seri- 
ously that it entered into all their life and 
actions and thought, so he was grave about 
it. “That’s why he wears a crown.” 

“What is a crown?” she demanded, in- 
stantly eager. 
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E TRIED to make her understand. 

He even scratched the rude shape of 

a crown with his knife in the clay of her 
black treasure-pot. 

“I see,” she exclaimed. “It is his medi- 
cine. If you could look upon your god, 
and.inhale the smoke of the medicine fire, 
you would be cured. That is how we are 
cured, but our gods would not help you. 
What is your god like?” 

“Oh, like a man, like me!” 

“How do you know, if you have never 
seen him?” 

The priests, the medicine men, knew; 
this made sense to her. Suddenly Diego 
laughed and reached into the pocket of his 
tattered jerkin. 

“Ha! I found something today for you, 
something I brought from Mexico! I kept 
it because it was curious, and found it to- 
day among my things. The ancient people 
in Mexico made it, as you make your pots. 
Such things ate picked up everywhere in 
the fields.” 

He handed her a little head, slightly 
over an inch long, of pottery. More cor- 
rectly it was a face, the back of the head 
being quite flat. It was one of the curious 
little portraits in pottery found everywhere 
in Mexico, then and in later ages, whose 
use or provenance, except as portraits, 
have never been learned. The singular 
thing about this one was that it showed 
the face of a man with one eye, the other 
eye being gone in a scar. 

Isabella eyed it in vast admiration, ques- 
tioned him excitedly about it, and drank 
in all he said. She declared it must have 
been a god; she could not get the idea out 
of her head. That struck him as amusing 
—a one-eyed god! Evidently, the notion 
of a portrait in clay was new and fascinat- 
ing to her. Clay-working was her busi- 
ness; she was an artist at it, but her work 
was strictly utilitarian. 

So absorbed was she that she even paid 
no attention to what was going on. The 
scouts had gone forth, a runner came back. 
These four visitors were from another 
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pueblo. Diego could not get the name of 
it; to his ears it sounded like Marcos—San 
Marcos, he called it. They were the last 
survivors of that pueblo, destroyed by the 
Navajoas. They sought shelter and refuge 
here, bringing their gods. The woman 
was the daughter of their dead chief. 

Isabeila woke up, when the four came 
into sight, and Diego questioned her. That 
pueblo? Far away to the south and west, 
a journey of days and days, almost as far 
as Acoma. Shelter these people? No, 
no! If the Navajoas were in pursuit, that 
would be impossible; it would bring the 
savage Navajoas upon Pecos with fire and 
sword! Isabella scurried away, to join the 
other women in talk, taking with her as a 
present the little one-eyed Aztec head. 

Diego, curious, went down to the creek 
and crossed it, to see the four refugees. 
That was destiny pulling at him. 
. They were coming near, accompanied 

by the boys and dogs and scouts; three men 
who bore bundles and arms, weary, travel- 
worn, morose with despair. And, wonder 
of wonders in redskin eyes, a woman 
lightly burdened when by rights she should 
have borne the weight of all four packs! 
A woman tali and straight and lithe, with 
necklaces of shell and turquoise and stone 
beads; not a child, not a mother of chil- 
dren, but a woman fearless with youth and 
looking forth from brave, calm eyes. It 
was she who led the others. 

Diego, thoughtful, had filled his water- 
bottle at the spring. As the four ap- 
proached he stepped out and smiled, -and 
offered it to the woman. She drank, 
handed it to the others, then stared at him 
in startled amazement; a white man! The 
boys sent up a babble of talk that gave ex- 
planation. She had heard of these strange 
white men. She stood staring, and let the 
others go on; and Diego gave her look for 
look, himself startled by her air of nobil- 
ity, by the singular beauty of her proud, 
fine features. 

“You are welcome,” he said. She un- 
derstood, and smiled. 
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“But you are not the governor?” Her 
words, of a different dialect, were hard to 
follow at first. He caught her meaning, 
and was delighted. Clever woman! 

“No, I am not the governor; whether 
he will welcome you, remains to be seen. 
Come, you are safe. You shall rest and 
eat. Does danger follow you?” 

“Yes,” she said simply. This was bad, 
he knew, for her hopes. 

They went on together, overtook the 
others, and halted at the creek. The people 
of the pueblo came out to meet them, led 
by the governor; men and women crowd- 
ing curiously at the edge of the cornfield. 


pase was no oratory, no idle chatter; 

only an avid but startled suspense and 
curiosity, a deep gravity. Here was an 
issue of life or death at decision. Every- 
thing was life or death to these people, but 
the Navajoas meant death, in hideous 
form. 

The three men who had arrived laid 
down their burdens and talked. They told 
of how San Marcos, once more populous 
than this pueblo of Pecos, had dwindled 
in people and wealth until it became an 
empty hulk; and of how a final attack by 
Navajoas had been repulsed, but at fright- 
ful cost. Then sickness had come to fin- 
ish the wretched folk. These four, hear- 
ing that a war-party of Navajoas were 
coming, fled. Then the woman spoke. 

“I am Bright Sun; after I was born, the 
first thing my mother saw was the morning 
sun. My father was governor of San Mar- 
cos till he died. I have brought my people 
here and our gods, to ask that we may join 
your pueblo. We have seen Navajoa 
smokes behind us.” 

That was all; grimly eloquent, proudly 
significant. At her gesture, one of the 
three men unrolled a bundle and laid bare 
their gods. All three men covered their 
heads in shame and silence, but she re- 
mained erect and defiant. 

Diego craned to see these gods. .To 
display them thus, meant that they were 
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desecrated and abandoned, that they were 
offered as a sacrifice to the strong gods of 
this pueblo. He saw three stones a foot 
long, ovals, with eyes and nose and mouth 
tudely fashioned at one end. Doubtless 
they were centuries old, sacred fetiches 
dating from the beginnings of the now 
empty and deserted pueblo. 

The three men were stout fellows, well 
armed, versed in war; they should be a 
welcome addition to the hundred-odd 
people here, who knew little of warfare. 
At a gesture from Dark Sky, the three 
stone gods were covered again. 

“If the Navajoas follow you,” said the 
governor shrewdly, “to send you away will 
not save us from their blood-lust, But to 
take you into our company is for all the 
people to decide. Come and rest, drink, 
eat; tonight we hold council and speak 
with our gods.” 

With a rush, the refugees were made 
welcome, tongues chattering eagerly. 
Diego caught the eye of Bright Sun and 
held out his hand to her, and led her up 
the steep trail. At the crest, she paused. 
Now she could see over the outcrop of 
shaggy rock to the wide vale of the Pecos 
on the other side, with its trees and culti- 
vated fields; her weary eye brightened and 
her tired features smoothed, and a smile 
touched her lips as she spoke. 

“How good it is, all this country! This, 
and ours, and the country of the other 
pueblo peoples! Yet everyone who is liv- 
ing, must some day die—” 


HE broke off, and went on with him. 

Diego led her to the little stone-walled 
habitation that was his own; it was larger 
than the others, for he could not cramp 
himself in the tiny places where these 
people curled. She drank again, refused 
food, and dropped upon the soft deerskin; 
almost at once, she was asleep. 

Diego unfastened her high, stout moc- 
casins; padded as they were against the 
sharp rocks, they were worn and cut to rib- 
bons. He sought the hovel of the gover- 
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nor, and took out his knife, a thing which 
these people coveted ardently. 

“Give me fresh moccasins for her,” he 
said. “I buy them with this.” 

Two other men were crowded in be- 
side Dark Sky. Grunts broke from them 
all; grunts of instant refusal. They were 
kind of heart, these peaceful red men, 
and very pitiful; they, too, had suffered 
from raiding scalp-hunters. Dark Sky re- 
fused the knife, and issued him moccasins 
from the common store for the woman. 
Diego took them back and left them be- 
side her. He looked at her face as she 
lay in exhausted slumber, and went out 
thoughtfully. A magnificent creature, he 
thought; strange, the way she had spoken 
about this country! 

“She seems to admire it,” he thought, 
and shrugged. “What would these people 
say if they could see Andalusia, and the 
orange groves of Granada! Yet to them, 
perhaps it seems as lovely as Granada does 
to me—who will never see it again, And 
that odd sentence—everyone who is living, 
must some day die. True, of course; per- 
haps I misunderstood her. She’s well 
named. She’s as far above all these people, 
here and elsewhere, as the sun is above 
the earth!” . 

That evening Diego was permitted to 
attend the council of the elders, in the 
big kiva underground; his wisdom and 
help had been of great aid to these men, 
for he tried to repay their kindness in vari- 
ous ways, and they held him in high re- 
gard. He did not speak, for he was not 
asked, nor was there any need. 

“Take them in, and be damned to the 
Navajoas!” he interpreted the general 
sentiment to himself, and smiled. The 
medicine man so advised in almost identi- 
cal words, and the vote of the council was 
unanimous. Later, in private, Dark Sky 
rather anxiously asked him to speak. 

“Well done,” said Diego. “Your gods 
are strong. You can do still better. Send 
out boys in parties of three, relieving each 
other every few days, to keep a watch 
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against any enemies—not close by, but at 
a distance. Navajoas will come by the 
water, by springs and wells; not a hard 
matter to watch. And there is something 
else.” 

He unfastened his knife and sheath, and 
laid it down. 

“I have a sword. Why should I carry 
this always, when it can be of use to so 
many? ‘Take it for the use of all, that it 
may be shared by my friends alike.” 

It was such things as this that had en- 
deared him to these red men. And the 
advice was sound; the governor followed it 
at once. The Navajoas were days and 
weeks away from their own country. They 
might raid and attack swiftly, or they might 
lurk somewhere about for a long time, to 
Jull their victims into security. A watch 
was essential, therefore. 

Next morning Diego was out in the sun- 
light, shaping an arrow-shaft, when a bad 
spell of coughing seized him, bringing up 
bright blood, racking him terribly. As he 
sat resting, Isabella came to him, anxiety 
in her usually merry eyes, bringing a pot of 

“water. He drank gratefully. 

“I shall cure you, Iromheart!” she ex- 
claimed. “The medicine man is going to 
help me. I have found the way!” 

“You are kind,” he said, and thought 
little more of it. He felt there was no 
cure. 

These next days wrapped him in joyous 
amazement and wonder, because of the 
woman from the San Marcos pueblo. 
Rested and refreshed, she was a new crea- 
ture, both to him and to the folk around. 
She was his own kind, yet far above him 
in every way, as he admitted to himself; 
she was of the pueblo folk, yet not of 
them. Her nobility, her breadth of vision, 
her splendid springing spirit, left him 
breathless and awed; none the less, he 
knew with a wrench at his heart that he, 
Don Diego Benalcasar, loved this woman 
of dusky skin. 

They spent much time together, in the 
cotton field, in the corn patches, out along 
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the winding Pecos and on the high mesas, 
though any climbing wearied him terribly. 
Always he found in her something new 
and amazing. She was not like so many, 
resenting hardships and toil. Instead, she 
gloried in everything, chiefly in the land 
itself, even in the bare naked ridges of 
rock. 

“Magnificent, all of it!” she would say 
in an ecstasy of emotion, a very rare qual- 
ity among these redskins, who took every- 
thing for granted. “This rock is hard, 
resistant, conquering all things except wind 
and water! And this river, making the 
green things grow, corn for our hunger, 
cotton for our backs—this sunlight that 
makes the yucca grow in the hot empty 
sand! The yucca, whose fiber makes our 
baskets and strong nets! Why, everything 
in this country is wonderful!” 

Diego told her of Granada, of the olive 
groves, of the orange trees, the most beau- 
tiful country in the whole world. 

“Then why did you leave it?” she 
flashed out at him. 

“Because my people lost it,” he said 
sadly. “They became soft, enervated, un- 
like the hardy desert warriors who first 
came and seized it.” 

“You stand convicted out of your own 
mouth,” said she. Or, in her actual words, 
“You are bitten by your own rattlesnake, 
brother. From what you say, yours is a 
soft country where beauty grows with little 
toil or labor. That is deceptive, like the 
little gray rattlesnake who makes no noise. 
Such a country breeds soft folk. Look at 
my people! We are hard, we work all 
day; we are tough. Even the Comanches 
cannot destroy us. Why? Because we are 
of this country, firm like the rocks!” 

“Yet your own pueblo and your people 
are no more,” he reminded her. She did 
not flinch. 

“True. Everyone who is living must 
some day die,” she said calmly. “All my 
people must some day pass, all my race; 
who will have this country then? Perhaps 
your people. But they must be of rock 
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and fire, they must love a hard life; they, 
like wind and water, must be able to con- 
quer this naked rock!” 

Diego was shaken, as her words opened 
his mind. He gradually found himself shar- 
ing her feelings; he beheld all this land in 
a new light, a truer light. Doomed to see 
his own people nevermore, he found new 
values in everything around him; here, 
gold was dross but an edge of steel meant 
food and living. 

She told him strange legends of her 
ancient race, misty beliefs half lost in long 
ages; how their ancestors had come out of 
west or east, she was not sure which, but 
always down—they had lived in high 
places; they and their gods alike were of 
the mountains. They were different from 
other Indians because they lived together 
and tilled the soil; their social sense was 
an inheritance from the dim past. So was 
the fact that they lived on the tops of rocky 
eminences, not huddling in hidden cliff- 
dwellings like the cave people. 

Everything that was living, must some 
day die—these words held no bitterness 
or sadness. They merely expressed an in- 
evitable fact of nature to be accepted with 
intelligence. Diego found this so impres- 
sive that he came to look upon it as a deep 
teaching. He made no secret of his own 
situation to her, and she nodded quietly. 

“Yes, I know. Word reached us last 
year about the white men and their strange 
beasts, and how one of them remained at 
this pueblo to die. That is why we came 
here, rather than go to Acoma or else- 
where. I was curious. Yes, you must die, 
brother; death is in your eyes.” 

He met her calm, wise look and smiled; 
he had no whining sorrow for himself. 

“Well, that is a pity, Bright Sky, I have 
never met a woman like you. Together, 
we might make beautiful places in this 
country, even more beautiful than the 
places your people make.” He pointed to 
the terraces and cornfields. “The oranges 
of which I told you—why, we might plant 
them here! We might grow the golden 
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fruit; anything is possible to you and me 
working together! We were made for each 
other, to accomplish things, to love and 
live greatly!” 

“Yes, that is quite true.” Her calm 
words surprised and confounded him. A 
strange love-making! “But you must die, 
as I must. What of that? Are you a sav- 
age Apache, who sees in death only the 
end of everything?” 

She threw out a hand toward the green 
expanses along the river, then her hand 
fell upon his and rested there. 

“Death is nothing to fear. The corn 
dies and is renewed. The leaves die and 
spring again. We die, and meet once more 
in the land of the spirit, a strong and 
glorious country like this of ours, where 
the gods never hide their faces. Yes; here 
or there, we shall plant the orange trees 
you tell about... .” 

Not for the first time nor the last, her 
wisdom startled him beyond words; he 
lifted her brown fingers to his lips, and 
strength flowed into him from her, and 
knowledge. 

It broke upon him thus suddenly; she 
was one with him, she loved him! This 
was why she opened her heart to him with 
words and thoughts her people could not 
comprehend. That he kissed her fingers 
amused her, brought laughter to her eyes; 
but there was no laughter when he put 
his hands on her arms and bent his fore- 
head to her left shoulder, in the custom of 
her people, and touched her cheek with 
his. She did the same, and murmured at 
his ear: 

“Together, yes! And we shall not for- 
get to plant the orange trees. . . .” 

Love, like death, was a simple thing 
here, taken for granted and accepted with- 
out astonishment, like the sunlight or the 
rain. 

During all this time there came no word 
of any alarm from the guards on the 
mesa crests watching the trails and water- 
holes; and as it was the season of the 
buffalo run, a party of hunters went out. 
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Luckily a dozen hunters from the Tesuque 
pueblo happened past on the same errand, 
and forces were joined. To kill the shaggy 
bison afoot, with bow and spear, was 
easier for many than for few. 

But destiny, as it chanced, was plotting 
at other things than buffalo. 


poer one evening Isabella, daughter 
of the governor, came to the little 
stone-walled room at the south end of the 
pueblo, where Diego and Bright Sun sat 
eating. She saluted them, hands to shoul- 
ders, and then put into Diego’s hand a bit 
of leather folded about something. Her 
dancing eyes were alight and radiant. 

“You must not look at it now!” she 
warned. him. “It is your god, the king of 
the gods. The medicine man is ready and 
waiting for you in the kiva of ceremony. 
Go to him, and you will be cured.” 

“I? Cured?” demanded Diego. 
glanced at Bright Sun, who nodded. 

: “Yes; she is right. I know all about it. 
Go.” 

Diego grimaced and assented. Isabella 
gtunted happily. 

“The ancient god you gave me had only 
one eye; so I have made your god with- 
out a nose. A god has no need of a nose. 
Perhaps the luck is better if the god is not 
complete. But you must only look at it 
when the medicine man tells you and sings 
to heal you.” 

Purely to please her, because there was 
nothing inviting about this curative rite, 
Diego complied and went to the kiva 
where such ceremonies were held. 

He went down the ladder to the first 
landing, and found the medicine man 
waiting. Below, a fire was going and an 
aromatic smoke wreathing up. Diego 
stripped, and with his guide went on down 
to what he mentally termed the torture- 
chamber. He seated himself before the 
fire, purified himself with water, and the 
medicine man sat with his drum across 
the little round chamber and began his 
chants of healing. 


He 
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It lasted a long time, far into the night. 
Diego found the smoke difficult to endure, 
yet it was not hard on his lungs; at a cer- 
tain point, the priest ordered him to set 
his god in front of the little fire and to 
look upon his steadily. Diego unwrapped 
the object he had brought and examined it 
as he set it beside the fireglow. 

It was a crude little man-effigy, with 
rudimentary arms and legs and a queer 
head. It was of clay, baked hard like a 
pot, unpainted; the only semblance of a 
face lay in three tiny holes for eyes and 
mouth, pricked with the end of a bone 
awl. Then he looked again, with sudden 
affectionate comprehension of the kindly 
Isabella’s art. That queer thing about the 
head—why, it was made to represent a 
crown! This was what she had meant; the 
king of the gods! 

Almost unconsciously Diego crossed 
himself. Emotion stirred in him, as he 
gazed upon this minute clay image. What 
was this thing, after all? Not what care- 
less eyes told, but what the woman who 
made it had intended—the intent was the 
thing, the creative effort in her heart. It 
was not a little blob of clay; it was an 
image of the Lord God. 

Diego crossed himself again, and his 
head bowed, and long unuttered prayers 
came to his lips, while the medicine-man 
drummed and sang. And, far above in 
the pueblo, a boy runner came panting in 
with word of a Navajoa war-party on the 
way; but no one dared enter the kiva or 
disturb a sacred rite with this news. 

Not until he crawled out in the early 
morning hours, stiff and smoke-rimed and 
half dead with aromatic fumes, did Diego 
learn that the Navajoas were coming, still 
distant but probably arriving by next eve- 
ning. 

- He got out his steel cuirass, wiped off 
the grease that kept it and his sword from 
rusting, and buckled it on. Bright Sun 
helped him. He looked down ruefully 
at it. 5 

“Once I filled it; now I’m like a kerne 
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rattling in a nut!” he said whimsically. 
“Well, Pl rattle to some purpose, at least! 
And when there’s no more fear of foes, 
and all is quiet here, you and I will think 
again about those orange trees. We can 
send down to the south into Mexico and 
get some seeds... .” 


yee morning, satisfied that he could 
still employ his long-unused arms, he 
sat in the council chamber and listened to 
the report of a second runner. The party of 
Navajoas were in unusual strength and 
would arrive here late in the afternoon. 

“Now let me advise you, brothers,” said 
Diego, “for war is my business. The moon 
is at full and comes up early. These raid- 
ers ate sufficient to cause frightful havoc 
and take many scalps; they plan to take 
you by surprise, thinking that panic will 
give them an easy victory. Is this so? They 
will attack by moonlight.” 

The governor and the old men assented. 
Diego went on, shrewdly. 

“Therefore, go into the cornfields as 
usual, returning at sunset. Let them think 
their presence is unsuspected. They will 
attack at the north slope, where the wall 
of rock has crumbled and left an un- 
guarded path. With those three valiant 
men of the San Marcos pueblo, I will 
hide there among the great rocks below 
and attack them when they climb; you can 
then spring out from hiding above and use 
your bows. Have you sent to warn the 
hunters?” 

Yes, this had been done at the first 
alarm, runners going out to bring back the 
big hunting party whose absence left the 
defenders sadly thinned in numbers. 
Whether or not the hunters could get back 
by this*evening was a different matter. 

Diego's plan was adopted, though with 
some hesitation; it was not pleasant to go 
out into the cornfields when Navajoas 
might leap into sight at any instant. The 
three men of San Marcos were delighted 
by the plan; they asked nothing better than 
to die killing these wild bestial raiders 
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who had destroyed their home and people. 

The day wore on. Quietly and unosten- 
tatiously the supplies of water were re- 
plenished, the preparations were made 
along the walls, while parties worked as 
usual in the cornfields or gathering ‘piñon 
nuts, which were now ripe, or trapping up 
the river. Scouts reported hourly on the 
approach of the enemy, who drifted like 
shadows across the sunlight, little dream- 
ing that their every move was noted. 

Toward sunset Diego was incredulous 
to hear that the Navajoas were actually 
here, on the long western slopes; he could 
see not a sign of them or any living thing 
among the pifion trees. The people came 
in from the fields and river. The life of 
the pueblo continued as usual. The three 
men of San Marcos, weapons ready, stone 
axes in hand, one by one secreted them- 
selves among the tangle of rocks below 
the crumbled cliff-side at the north end. 
Diego waited for darkness, lest the glint 
of his steel cuirass betray him. 

He sat with Bright Sun, watching the 
sunset. She was calm as usual; beside them 
sat Isabella, dancing eyes anxious as she 
watched her husband and son making 
ready arrows and rocks along the walls; 
she was stringing her turkey-bone neck- 
lace, and in the little black pot lay the 
one-eyed Aztec head, which she regarded 
as a great treasure. 

“I shall hide all this,” she said, indi- 
cating beads and pot, “when darkness 
falls, so that if the worst happens, the 
Navajoas will never get these things! 
I know of a hole under one of the houses 
where it will be safe.” 

Diego smiled. “Then put this with it.” 
He extended something wrapped in skin. 
“It is the image of the king of the gods; 
it is safer than if I keep it.” 

Isabella nodded sagely and stowed it 
away in the little black jar. The sun was 
gone under the western slopes; she rose 
and departed. Diego looked at Bright 
Sun, inquiringly. 

“You will keep safely under cover? 
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Remember, I can’t plant those orange trees 
without your help!” 

She laughed a little, nodding. 

“Yes, yes! But the women must fight 
like the men; there are no cowards here, 
Ironheart. A strange thing, this metal!” 
She touched. his cuirass and his sword. 
“Iron! They named you for it. Well, you 
say the rain and sunlight eat it away faster 
than a rock, so it is a poor name. I shall 
give you a new name, the word you ap- 
plied to those trees—” . 

“Naranja,” he said, laughing. “Or, in 
the language of my Arabic ancestors, 
naranj. So that’s my mame, eh? A good 
omen! Well, time to go.” 

He bent his head to her shoulder, and 
she to his; and the gathering darkness be- 
low enfolded him. 

Finding a niche among the big rocks 
below, Diego esconced himself, bared his 
stout blade, and waited; the moon, almost 
at full, was already up, but this western 
slope of the rocky ridge would be in deep 
shadow for a long while. All the better 
for the raiders, hoping to rush this entire 
pueblo, catch it off guard, and sweep into 
an orgy of murder, like savage dogs in a 
rabbit-warren. 

Diego could hear nothing. His three 
men understood that they were to await 
word from him; he could not even hear 
them breathe, yet they were somewhere 
close. 

He thought of Bright Sun, above; he 
had thought of her all along. That was 
why he had proposed this plan—to keep 
the danger away from those up above, if 
possible. Neither he nor the three men 
of San Marcos had any illusions about it, 
but he trusted that the steel cuirass would 
save him from the worst. And he had 
taught the pueblo men to use shields of 
tough hide on wooden frames; a great 
thing for them to learn, since the chief 
missiles used in this fighting were arrows, 
until it came to hand-to-hand work. 

Time passed. Moonlight silvered the 
western slopes, and ran radiant fingers 
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along the crest of the pueblo above. 
Coyotes howled insane mouthings at the 
moon, jabbering cries like the shrieks of 
lost souls—or were they coyotes? The 
half-wild dogs of the pueblo burst into 
furious threats of repartee, and quieted 
again. 

Nothing moved, nothing showed. Diego 
tensed abruptly, and gathered his muscles, 
his fingers gripping on the rough wire- 
wound hilt of his sword. He felt some- 
thing. Then, with no warning, with only 
a wild heart-leap, he was aware of some- 
thing that flitted past through the shadows. 
Something else. The scrape of a moccasin 
on stone—then they were all around, half- 
naked dark shapes armed with bow and 
club and spear— 

He uprose with a yell and drove his 
sword into the closest shape. Yell upon 
yell split the darkness asunder, and were 
re-echoed from the height above. The 
three men of San Marcos leaped erect and 
swung their stone-headed axes. All about 
were the Navajoas. Along the walls above 
embers were blown into a blaze that caught 
piles of dry corn-husks and flamed high, 
lighting the scene. 

No time to think, no time to plan—it 
was a furious struggle, breast to breast, 
enemies pressing thickly on the four men 
here. Stones and arrows pelted from 
above on foe and friend alike. Bowstrings 
hummed and twanged. A stone axe ham- 
mered on Diego’s cuirass, but his bright 
sword slit the throat of the wielder. 

Caught in their own surprise-trap, the 
Navajoas scattered and died from sight; 
a few hurt warriors battled savagely on in 
blind fury. One of the San Marcos men 
stood leaning against a huge rock, a spear 
through his body; arrows tore into him, 
and he moved not. A second leaped high, 
clawing at the shaft transfixing his throat. 
The third was slugging it out with a 
wounded Navajoa, axe against axe; he 
dies of a flitting arrow, as his edged axe 
shattered the painted face and head. , 

A fit of coughing seized upon Diego. 
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He doubled up, blood on his lips. Two of 
the agile red men were upon him, as he 
staggered for the path up the hill, realiz- 
ing that he was alone. An arrow struck 
his corselet and shivered against it. His 
blade dtove at the nearer redskin with a 
lunge to the heart; the axe of the other 
struck him from the side and dazed him. 
The Navajoa leaped in to finish it, and 
Diego, still coughing, slashed him across 
the eyes, then ran him through the body. 

A sharp stab of pain in his hip, a thud- 
ding shock, and he dropped from sight 
among the high rocks. 

Scattered out, the furious wild men 
showered bitter shafts upon the defend- 
ets above. Five or six of them were climb- 
ing at another point, bursting suddenly 
over the crest of the pueblo wall, their 
axes and spears strewing death and panic 
among the women and defenders. Others 
clambered up to join them. 

Many of the raiders lay dead or dying 
among the rocks below. Even so, plenty 
remained to burst in upon the defenders 
with a ferocity whose appalling fury 
struck the pueblo folk with terror and 
panic. Others came up and over. Squaws 
and children were speared or axed as they 
ran or fought. The whole south corner 
of the pueblo was breached or taken. 

Then it was that the panting, gasping 
hunters, swelled by the Tesuque men, 
came along the ridge and took the assail- 
ants in rear. 

Agile among these hillside rocks, know- 
ing every foot of the ground by heart, 
they slew as never had the gentle pueblo 
men slain before. No mercy was asked 
or given. Of that entire war-party, only 
a scattered few reached the foot of the 
slope again, to flee homeward to their own 
place. 

Navajoa skins, it is said, made notable 
medicine drums both here and at Tesuque 
for a generation or two afterward. 

The cries and wailings of stricken 
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mourners drifted shrilly upon the night. 
Among others who had journeyed forth 
to the ghost-land, Isabella of the dancing 
eyes lay cold and stiff on the upper para- 
pet. Beside her sat Bright Sun, unmoving, 
but smiling in the moonlight, her fingers 
gtipped upon a feathered shaft that pro- 
truded from her heart. 

When the sad folk came down among 
the rocks below the trail their cries of 
grief rose more keenly, then ceased. The 
feeble voice of Diego was guiding them 
to him; they came, but could do nothing 
to aid him. Two arrows had drained the 
blood out of him; he was all gray and 
white in the moonlight that by now had 
crept over the ridge. He looked up as 
Dark Sky loomed above him, and spoke. 

“Bright Sun? She is unhurt?” 

The old governor covered his face. 

“She is with my daughter. They have 
gone together.” 

Diego understood. He coughed, and 
wiped blood from his lips, and his hand 
fell. 

“Everything that is living—must some 
day die,” he said faintly. His chin dropped 
on his chest, wearily. “Together; God is 
kind. We shall plant—the orange trees—” 

His head jerked, and he said no more. 

So the golden fruit was not planted— 
at least in the valley of the Pecos. 

But, four hundred years later, heavy 
rains washed out a ditch in the pueblo of 
the people, long abandoned» The little 
black pot of Isabella, broken now, was 
brought to light. Still within it were the 
necklace of turkey wingbones, and the 
queer effigy of clay that was really an 
image of the king of the gods, and the 
portrait of the one-eyed Aztec. 

And these now belong to people of the 
new race, who like wind and water, had 
conquered the naked rock and won all this 
country of the sun by labor of their hands, 
and had planted therein orange trees of 
the spirit. 
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If the Ketch Was Derelict and 


Deserted, Who Left an Axe 
Lying on the Deck? 


SOMEWHERE NEAR AMANU 


By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY 


Author of “A Hard Guy to Leave Behind,” etc. 


T HAPPENED somewhere near 
Amanu, on the way up from the 
Gambiers, when they were so loaded 
with copra below-deck and shell 
above that the silly little Diesel could 

scatcely chuck-chuck them through the 
water. They had not yet raised the atoll, 
but Teri knew where it was. Teri always 
knew where the next atoll was. A three- 
hundred pounder, half Polynesian, an 
eighth Chilean, and an eighth Irish, the 
remaining twenty-five percent being any- 
body’s guess, Teri with a rusty sextant, a 
dubious chronometer, a chart so worn as to 
be uniformly gray and covered with the 
bread-crumbs of erasures, used to make a 
show of navigating, in part because he im- 
pressed the hands, in part because it was 
reassuring in case there was a passenger, as 


there was now. Really, his figures never 
came out right and he ignored his own 
calculations. Defying mathematics, he 
went by instinct. And got there. He had 
sailed among the islands of the Dangerous 
Archipelago all his life and knew his way 
around among them precisely as a man 
knows his way in and out among articles of 
furniture in his own familiar home even 
though the light be out. Surely there is 
not a more perilous field in the world for 
the sailor than the Tuamotus—the name 
means “Clouds of Islands”—-where no 
place is large and none high, the currents 
are treacherous, the winds uncertain, and 
there aren’t any buoys or lights. That part 
of the Pacific is thick with reefs, hidden or 
almost hidden, and with low flat atolls, 
which aren’t to be seen until you are right 
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on top of them, being mere trays of coral 
serving cocoanut trees. 

Sometimes when you approach an island 
of the Society Group at night—if, that is, 
you approach its lee shore—you can actu- 
ally smell, miles and miles away, the fra- 
grant frangipani and jasmine, or pitate, as 
the natives call it. But there are no such 
flowers, there are no flowers at all, on the 
dreary flat scorched Tuamotus. In daytime 
Teri used to see them long before anybody 
else. He would say he saw a reflection of 
cocoanut palms against the sky, even when 
there were no clouds, and after a long 
while the others too would see something 
like that, exactly where Teri had said it 
was. Perhaps it was not a reflection but the 
itidescence of the fronds themselves in 
brilliant sunshine; anyway it would be a 
greenish blur hanging low over the hori- 
zon, and underneath that, they knew, 
would be another parched remote pancake 
of coral inhabited perhaps by a few score 
or a few hundred natives, or perhaps not 
inhabited at all; and in a few hours they 
would be passing it, or would be poking 
hesitantly into its lagoon, if it had a lagoon. 
The only reason there are not more wrecks 
among the Tuamotus is because so very few 
vessels ever venture there. But Teri, the 
wonder, had never piled up. 

Even Teri had not yet raised the green- 
ish smear in the sky which would mark 
Amanu—though he knew where to expect 
it and had been scanning the horizon with a 
glass that was little better than his own 
amazing naked eye—when he spotted the 
sail. 

“Boat,” he announced, and handed the 
glass to Deane. ; 

It was a long while before Deane saw 
anything but sky and Pacific, and ‘even 
when he did see the speck of white he sug- 
gested that it might be an outcropping of 
coral, which in that part of the world is 
dazzling white. But Teri shook his head. 
It was a boat. 

“A pirogue, maybe?” 

Teri thought not. He pointed out that 
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the natives were not fools like some popaas 
he knew—though he didn’t put it so im- 
politely—and would not sally forth in a 
sail-rigged pirogue just for sport. They 
would only do that, he said, if they were 
going to one of the uninhabited islands to 
make copra; and the only such island any- 
where near here—for Teri had them all in 
his head—was one with a name Deane 
didn’t catch. The copra on that island had 
been made and sacked and carried to 
Amanu two months ago, a fact he had 
learned on their way down to Mangareva, 
Teri said. So it wouldn’t be a pirogue. 

It wasn’t. When they got closer they 
saw that it was a white low ketch perhaps 
forty feet long, and when they got closer 
still Deane recognized it as the Lady Lou. 

He had known her in Papeete, and knew 
her owner, a rich young fellow country- 
man by the name of Ellis, who with two 
companions had sailed her down from 
Catalina. 

He remembered now that these three 
sportsmen, Ellis, Clapham and Long, 
had planned to take Lady Lou for a cruise 
among the atolls of the Dangerous Archi- 
pelago, where so few white men have been. 
When Deane left Papeete in Teri’s trading 
schooner, they had been dickering with a 
half caste named Martin, who knew these 
waters, to act as guide, interpreter, cook, 
handyman. 

“It'll give them a kick,” grinned Deane, 
who was getting one himself, “to run into a 
friend out here.” 

A little later he cried, “Hell, she’s gone 
haywire!” 

The paths of the two boats should have 
crossed. Lady Lou in a breeze just abaft 
her beam was lazing along at four knots, 
while the schooner, heading straight into 
that breeze with no sail spread but depend- 
ing upon her engine, was making about the 
same speed. But suddenly the ketch yawed 
about, as though to run before the wind. 
A few minutes later she fell off a bit, then 
fell off still more, and presently she was 
wallowing inanely as though she didn’t 
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know her own mind, and not getting any- 
where, 


A baa hailed her, and got no response, 

- They could not see anybody aboard. 
Her jibs twittered in helpless excitement, 
her fore and main sails, with no hand at the 
wheel to give her direction, flapped lum- 
brously. 

“Something wrong,” Teri said. 

They put a boat overside, and Teri him- 
self went along. So did Harry Deane, the 
passenger. 

In that blue calm sea, under a cloudless 
sky, the ketch looked not distressed cer- 
tainly but bewildered. She had been built 
for men to handle, and without men she 
was lost, uncertain, even a whit fright- 
ened, Everything around her was tranquil, 
but she herself was uneasy. She wallowed 
with no regular motion; and as they ap- 
proached they could hear the shrill startled 
squeal of her preventers as the sails flopped 
this way and that, and the squeal too of 
goosenecks against the masts, 

“Ahoy!” 

No answer. 

They came alongside, and scrambled 
aboard, shouting. They found nobody. A 
forty-foot boat is easily searched. Within 
three minutes they were convinced that she 
was unoccupied, though they continued to 
search for many minutes after that. 

It didn’t make sense. There has been 
no bad weather of late; and if the Lady Lou 
had encountered some local disturbance, a 
white squall, say, which had missed the 
schooner, surely she would show evidence 
of this. She was not dragging an anchor. 
She was in excellent shape and had no sea- 
water aboard. The wheel rolled idly back 
and forth, its spokes bright in the sun. The 
collapsible tender was folded and properly 
placed in its canvas case, which was lashed 
to a couple of deck rings. There was no 
sign of disorder in the cabin. There was 
plenty of food, though the primus in the 
galley was cold, and plenty of water in the 
tanks. Lady Lou carried a kicker, a small 


gasoline engine, for getting in and out of 
harbors and through tricky passes. This 
was cold, but in perfect condition. The 
regular gasoline tank, it is true, was empty, 
but Ellis had installed in a sail hold for- 
ward a large auxiliary tank for long-range 
cruising in case the winds should fail; and 
when they tapped this they found it to be 
practically full. On a shelf above the mas- 
ter’s bunk was a strong-box with the key in 
the lock, and in this were a little over 6,000 
francs in Banque de |’Indo-Chine notes, be- 
sides the boat’s papers, which were simple 
enough. The French colonial administra- 
tion at Tahiti had given the four men, Ellis, 
Long, Clapham and the half caste Teave 
Martin, permission to cruise among the 
islands of the Tuamotu group for three 
months. They found no log, but the chart 
was in good order, and the penciled line 
and dates on it told the story of the cruise 
until that very noon, only a few hours be- 
fore Teri had sighted the ketch. Lady Lou 
had left Papeete three and a half weeks 
ago, and had proceeded to Anaa, Maro- 
kaou, Ravahére, Nengonengo, Hao and 
Amanu. She had stayed a day or two at 
each island. She had left Amanu the pre- 
vious day. But at noon of the day they 
found her the line stopped in mid-ocean. 
The noon sight had been jotted down 


there, as it had been each day at sea. Teri 
solemnly checked the figures and pro- 
nounced them to be correct—which to be 
sure didn’t mean much, since he was never 
certain of his own position in actual terms 
of latitude and longitude. However, there 
was nothing on the chart to hint of trouble 
or uncertainty. 
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The sailors were excited and jabbered 
among themselves. Harry Deane was wor- 
ried. The derelict naturally appealed to his 
sense of the romantic—for nobody without 
a sense of the romantic, nobody who didn’t 
have to, would take a trip in a schooner 
from Tahiti to Mangareva—but just as 
naturally he was troubled about the three 
men from Catalina. Though he’d not been 
intimate with them, he had liked them. 
And where were they? Had Ellis been 
single-handing it, the assumption would be 
that he had lost his footing and gone over- 
side. But that sort of thing doesn’t hap- 
pen to four men all at once. 

Teri was delighted. By law, as he under- 
stood it, if you found any sort of boat de- 
serted at sea, that boat was yours. Lady 
Lou was only a forty-footer, but she was a 
sweet piece of building, fast and well put 
together, in perfect condition too; she 
would fetch a nice price in Papeete. 

They searched her again, making sure 
that everything was shipshape, though they 
disturbed nothing, deciding that the boat 
ought to be brought in exactly as they had 
found her. Teri pocketed her papers, that 
was all. They even left the money in the 
strong-box. Then at Teri’s command the 
boys furled the sails and fetched a line 
from the schooner, which line they made 
fast to the foremast. 

Teri chortled and burbled and crowed, 
very pleased with himself. He did not 
leave a sailor aboard the ketch because he 
didn’t want anything disturbed. Also he 
needed every hand on the schooner, which 
with its immense load of copra, shell and 
live pigs, had scarcely more than a couple of 
feet of freeboard at the waist. 

“I think we ought to go to that island 
you mentioned, the uninhabited one,” 
Deane said. 

“Fahi?” 

“Is that the name? We ought to go 
there. Maybe they’re there.” 

Teri shrugged. 

“There’s cocoanuts,” he said, “and 
plenty of fish in the lagoon. And the peo- 
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ple from Amanu will be going back there 
in a couple of months to make another crop 
of copra.” 

“Even so, we ought to try it. Even if it 
is a little out of our course.” 

Teri didn’t want to do this. On the 
other hand, he didn’t want anything to go 
wrong with his-claim on Lady Lou, A slow 
thinker, for a moment he was stumped. 
Then he brightened. 

“She wasn’t coming from the direction 
of Fahi when we saw her,” he pointed out. 
“In fact, she was going toward Fahi!” 

This being true, there was nothing else 
Deane could suggest. Assuredly there 
would be no sense in searching this part 
of the broad bland Pacific. Amanu was 
the place to ask for information, and they 
were headed for Amanu anyway. 

So they went back to the schooner, all of 
them, and her weary Diesels thudded 
again, and they got. going, the Lady Lou, 
a bright, brisk, and even gay little craft, 
bucking nimbly in their wake. 


HARY DEANE continued to worry. 
Somehow, he thought, there was 
something about that ketch they hadn’t got. 
There was something they had looked right 
at and had not seen. The fact that there 
was nothing logical back of this conviction 
did not make the conviction any the less 
strong; and it gnawed at his mind and his 
imagination. At supper he suggested a 
second search, but Teri, his mouth full of 
corned beef, shook his head. After a while 
Teri explained that there wouldn’t be any 
moon tonight, at least not until very late, 
that the head wind had freshed, and he 
wanted to be standing off Amanu first 
thing in the morning. No, they'd go right 
on. They could search the ketch again in 
Amanu while the boys were loading copra 
on the already shamefully overloaded 
schooner. Teri liked to carry all the copra 
he possibly could, not to mention a lot that 
he really shouldn’t. The wonder was that 
he had not thought of loading some aboard. 
the Lady Louw as well; or maybe he had. 
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He turned to the canned peaches. 

After the meal Harry Deane tucked a 
flashlight into his pocket and went above. 
There was not much deck visible, because 
of the cargo. Shapeless burlap sacks of 
pearl shell torn by divers from the lagoons 
at Mangareva, Apataki, Hikueru, loomed 
around him. The sky had clouded and 
seemed very low now. The dark sea was 
scarcely visible, even close to the schooner, 
except now and then as a strip of whiteness 
scudded past with a hiss along the top of a 
wave. The wind was strong from fore- 
ward, the air a bit nippy. 

He climbed the mountain of sacks. He 
was wearing shorts, and the edgy shell 
was hard on his knees. He peered down 
into the space which had necessarily been 
left for the wheel. The steersman, a huge 
Tuamotuan, was in a well and could see 
nothing but the wheel itself, the binnacle 
—and cargo. The light of the binnacle 
lamp shone on his creamy brown skin and 
the bunched muscles of his chest. 

“Nafea te huru?” called Deane, and 
chucked him down a cigarette. 

“Maruru!” Mai taki roa, hoki,” the boy 
replied. Then he grinned and said, pro- 
nouncing it very carefully: “Okay.” 

Deane crawled on, until he was at the 
very stern, seated on shell perhaps six or 
seven feet above the buried taffrail, even 
above the ludicrously appended fare iti of 
corrugated iron which nobody ever utilized, 
there being no women aboard. It was the 
only part of the schooner from which he 
could see the Lady Loz, unless he wished to 
go aloft. He sat there for some time star- 
ing back at her, and she was a white blur 
in the darkness, a dancing erratic blur, now 
visible, now gone, sometimes here, some- 
times there. But she stayed always the 
length of the hawser behind, a distance of 
possibly thirty feet. She leaped and skipped 
in a sullen unimpressive wake. Several 
times, wondering about her, Deane flashed 
the torch upon her; but its beam did not 
help much at that distance. 

Suddenly he decided to go aboard. If 


Teri wouldn't make a second search now, 
he himself, Harry Deane, would do so. 
This was a foolish decision, for surely they 
had looked over the boat thotoughly, and 
with the sea like this running the hand- 
over-hand climb would be dangerous— 
especially since there was nobody to watch 
him from the schooner and give the alarm 
in case he should slip and fall. But he did 
it. He obeyed an impulse. 

He tucked the flashlight into his pocket 
and swung himself out on the hawser. 

He could do a stunt like this very easily 
in any gymnasium; but it wasn’t the same 
when the swirling wake was beneath him 
and the silence of the night all around. 
The hawser was dry at first, but as he ap- 
proached the ketch it became wet. It swung 
back and forth as the towed craft went this 
way and that. The following seas, made 
turbulent by the wake, broke into small 
whirlpools and splattered against the bows 
of the ketch, filling the air with spray. 

There was an instant when Deane almost 
succumbed to panic, and let go his grip. 
But he squeezed his eyes shut and hung for 
a moment motionless, the seas wetting his 
lower legs; and then he went on hand- 
ovet-hand, until he scrambled aboard the 
Lady Lou. 

He lay on deck a moment, catching his 
breath. There was no plodding through 
the water here, as there had been on the 
beamy overloaded schooner, and no push 
of the screw. The ketch was frolicksome as 
an eggshell, as a chip of wood. It was not 
easy for him to keep his footing. 

After a while he went aft. And the first 
thing he saw was the axe. 

It was an ordinary old-fashioned red- 
fire axe and it lay on the deck. It had not 
been there when Deane quit the boat in the 
afternoon; he was sure of this, for he had 
been the last to leave. Then it had been 
where it belonged, in a rack on the port 
side of the cabin. 

Harry Deane felt himself grow tingly. 
The back of his neck went cold, and there 
was no moisture in his mouth, 
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The ion doors were open and 
fastened back, and after a while he flashed 
his light down into the cabin. The fire- 
axe rack was empty. 

There was an odor of gasoline he had 
not previously noticed, but it was not in- 
sistent; in the stiff head wind no odor could 
have been insistent. He attached no im- 
portance to it at the time. 

Squatting, he called, “Who’s there?” 
His voice came low and small, and he felt 
ashamed of himself. Angrily he cleared 
his throat. He called again, much louder, 
“Who's there?” 

No answer. 

Yet the axe had not fallen out of its rack 
unaided. Somebody was on the boat! 
For a long time Harry Deane squatted 
there, moving the beam of the flashlight 
around in the cabin below. The beam 
would not reach into the galley or into the 
tiny master’s cabin. 

Surely they had peered into every possi- 
ble hiding place that afternoon! There 
had scarcely been room on the Lady Lou 
for the five of them, Teri and himself and 
the three sailors, much less for a sixth in 
concealment. Also, why should anybody 
wish to hide? 

Yet there was somebody here. He knew 
it as he crouched, playing the beam of the 
flashlight back and forth. He thought now 
that he would have known this even if he 
hadn't noticed the axe. He could sense 
the presence of another person. 

He rose; and once again he splayed the 
light of the flash all over the deck, which 
was small enough. The only other open- 
ing, the sail hold forward, was completely 
occupied by spare sails so tightly packed 
that not even a rat could have hidden itself 
among them—as they’d ascertained that 
afternoon by probing—and by the auxiliary 
fuel tank. Concealment upon the deck it- 
self was inconceivable. 

Was it possible that somebody had been 
in the water, clinging perhaps to a rope, 
while the patty searched the boat? And 
was that person still there, or there again? 
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So firmly convinced was Deane that the 
axe had found its way to the deck by 
human agency, and so reluctant was he to 
venture down into that cabin, that he went 
all around the deck, flashing the light along 
the sides of the boat and upon the adjacent 
water. There was nobody. Nor was there 
anything a swimmer could have held onto. 

Standing at the bow, in the stinging 
spray, he cupped his hands and hallo-ed 
at the top of his lungs. There was no re- 
sponse from the schooner. He called sev- 
eral times, without answer. Because of the 
sacked shell piled on the afterdeck, his 
light could not be seen. The harshening 
wind snatched the words from his mouth 
almost before they were formed, and sent 
them spinning sternward across the un- 
hearing vast Pacific. It was blowing al- 
most a gale now, and Lady Lou caromed 
back and forth across the wake so skit- 
tishly that it was difficult for Deane to keep 
his feet on a deck now wetted by spray. 

He thought of climbing back aboard the 
schooner and getting help. That would 
have been the sensible thing to do. But 
his knees were still a bit jittery, and the 
sight of that wet thick hawser, which 
though taut swayed back and forth with 
the bucking of the ketch, made him just 
then feel almost sick; for the moment he 
couldn’t face the prospect of the return 
climb, and even preferred to take his 
chances in the cabin. He went to the after- 
deck. 

At first he thought to take the axe down 
into the cabin with him. Then he de- 
cided against this. At best it would be 
an awkward weapon in that narrow low- 
ceilinged space. He left it where it was, 
at the head of the companion and de- 
scended. 

He descended very slowly, step by cau- 
tious step, the flash in his left hand, his 
right fist drawn back. 

At the foot of the steps he paused, 
moving the flash slowly, then moved 
swiftly to the master’s cabin and flung 
open the door. He examined the racks, 
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the bunk, the little locker. It required only 
a moment to assure himself that nobody 
could possibly be hidden there. 


1 Cs capaci! facing astern, he examined 

again the lockers under the bunks of 
the main cabin. They were filled with 
canned food. 

Then the galley, then the engine com- 
partment. Nobody lurked in either of 
these places. 

He returned to the steps. He was abso- 
lutely certain now that nobody but himself 
was below. He was equally certain that 
nobody was on deck, And yet— 

He started up the steps, moving even 
slower than he had moved when he de- 
scended. 

When his head came to the level of 
the deck, he stopped, paralyzed. 

Yet he was paralyzed without, for a 
fleet second, knowing why. The scene that 
met his gaze was peaceful enough. The 
boom, the furled sail, rested in the port- 
most half-moon of the gallows frame; the 
brass dome of the binnacle glowed som- 
berly; the wheel revolved now this way, 
now that, listless, indifferent; and the 
double wake, the wake of schooner and 
ketch both, lifted itself away into dark- 
ness as a mere suggestion of foamy sur- 
face, hissing. 

But the axe was no longer on the deck. 

It should have been within a few inches 
of his nose, right at the top of the com- 
panion. It wasn’t. 

Harry Deane wasted no time. It 
seemed to him that whole minutes passed, 
But in fact it was scarcely more than a 
second before, with a sharp scent of gaso- 
line again in his nostrils, he realized what 
had happened. 

He drew back. 

The axe caught what light there was. 
It clunked into the next-to-the-top step, 
forcing its way through the rubber tread 
and a full half inch into the wood below. 

It had come so close to Deane’s face that 
its very created wind appeared to cost him 


his balance. He tumbled backward down 
the steps and fell to the floor of the cabin 
in a sitting position, bumping his head 
against the table. His eyes wide open, he 
continued to look up through the opening. 
Thus he saw the axe worked loose from the 
step, and for an instant saw the hands that 
held it. Brown hands. 

There was a long silence. Several times 
Deane intended to call out, but he could 
not be sure of his voice. He sat wetting 
his lips. 

There was no sound above. 

After a while he cried, not without 
asperity, “What do you want to kill me 
for?” 

Silence. 

“You've already killed the others,” 
Deane said. “What do you want to kill 
me for, too?” 

From the deck: 
voice.” 

“Harry Deane,” Deane called. “You 
met me in Tahiti, Martin. I was a friend 
of Mr. Ellis. Is Mr. Ellis dead now? I 
suppose he is?” 

Ve 

“What did you kill him for?” 

There was no immediate answer, but 
soon the half-caste’s voice came again: 
“Come up here.” 

“Like hell I will!” 

Deane. rose, and leaned against the end 
of the table. He had not dropped the 
flashlight. He found a pack of cigarettes 
and a box of matches in his shirt pocket, 
and very carefully, always watching the 
aperture, he lighted a cigarette. Lucky that 
they were still dry. His legs were wet, 
but the upper part of his body was only 
damp. 

He took a drag, and kept the smoke in 
his lungs for a long while, never forcing 
it out, only letting it dribble out. It made 
him feel steadier. 

He could see the man now, or at least 
he could see all but the head and shoul- 
ders, for Martin had moved to a place 
before the binnacle, a place from which 
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“I—I know your 
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he could at once watch the companion and 
the stern of the schooner. 


It must have happened this very after- 
noon, and not far- from here. It might 


But if Deane did not dare go up, neither -have been happening even at the moment 


did the halfcaste dare to descend. At the 
first or second step Deane could have 
grabbed his ankles and yanked him down 
to a place where his axe wouldn’t help 
him, a place where the fight would be fair. 

Deane took another long drag at the 
cigarette. 

“You louse,” he said feelingly. “I liked 
those three chaps. What did you want 
to kill them for? What did they ever 
do to you?” 

“It was Mr. Clapham,” Martin mut- 
tered. His voice was unsteady, edged with 
hysteria. “He said things to me—” 


TAN remembered that Clapham had 
been the “kidder” of the party, a man 
good-hearted enough but possessed of a 
false estimate of his own wit, a man who, 
seldom taking anything seriously, assumed 
that everybody else was the same. Clapham 
always thought he was being funny, an 
opinion not everybody shared with him; 
and he frequently offended people who 
didn’t know him at all. Deane could 
guess what had happened. Clapham, all 
innocent of the fact that he was hurting 
this halfcaste, had kidded once too often 
—and in a small boat on a long cruise 
nerves are likely to be preternaturally 
sharp. 

“I didn’t mean to kill him—” The 
voice was almost a whisper now. “I got 
mad and hit him over the head with a 
plate. And then we found he was dead,” 

“And so you killed the others, too, so 
they couldn’t appear against you, eh?” 

“You come up here, Mr. Deane.” 

He must have caught them in a sudden 
outburst of ferocity, when they were still 
unprepared, still shocked at the death of 
their companion. There must have been a 
horrible and bloody three or four minutes. 
And then—the bodies weighted with a 
kedge anchor or something like that, and 
slid overside. 
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when Teri first spotted Lady Lou. No 
doubt Martin had been too wildly busy to 
notice the schooner. You never expect to 
sight another sail in waters like these. And 
when the halfcaste had at last completed 
his frenzied mopping and scrubbing, when 
the mess had been cleaned up, he planned 
perhaps to make for that uninhabited atoll, 
Fahi, and there to drive Lady Lou upon a 
reef. He could have lived on fish and 
coconuts, drinking the liquid from the co- 
conuts, until the natives came over from 
Amanu to make the next crop of copra. 
By that time all trace of the murders would 
have been battered to splinters, and he 
could tell a story of a sudden squall, of a 
swim for land, of his lone survival. That 
story might be disbelieved, but it could not 
be disproved. The wreck by that time 
would be in such condition that it could 
not be made to testify against him. And 
it was a long way from Fahi to the French 
gendarmes in Tahiti. 

But when suddenly he had seen the 
schooner, very close to him and rapidly 
coming closer, he had succumbed to panic. 
He had started to run before the wind, and 
then changed his mind, perhaps in his des- 
peration and panic supposing that the 
schooner would pursue him, perhaps fear- 
ing that Teri of the famous eyesight had 
already observed something wrong about 
the ketch. He had sought a place to hide 
—and found it, of course, in the aux- 
iliary fuel tank. 

Yes, Deane saw now, looking up through 
the companion, that the man’s clothes were 
wet, wetter than spray alone could have 
made them. They were wet with the gaso- 
line Deane had smelled. Martin must have 
lain, doubled-up, in that tank already partly 
filled with gas, all during the time the 
ketch was overtaken and searched, during 
the rest of the afternoon while it was be- 
ing towed. He would have known from ° 
its motion that it was being towed. 
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Cramped, half choked by the fumes, he 
did not dare to emerge until he was sure 
that night had fallen, He allowed himself 
extra time. He stuck it out for an hour 
more, even after the darkness had come 
just to make sure. 

Then he came out, stretching himself, 
his clothes and body saturated with gaso- 
line, and tried to unfasten the hawser. His 
one hope now, of course, after making it 
appear as though the ketch had slipped 
her tow line, was yet another uninhabited 
island (the man, no doubt, knew plenty 
of them) and yet another story, and a dif- 
ferent one, about the wreck. Time enough 
to think of that later. For the present he 
sought only freedom from the schooner. 

Wet now, and swollen with sea water, 
the knot had been too much for him, and 
he had remembered the fire axe and gone 
below. Returning, he had seen a light on 
the schooner, Deane’s flashlight, directed 
toward him, and dropping the axe had 
dodged back into the cabin. But then 
Deane had started down the hawser, and 
for all Martin knew he was only the first 
of another boarding party; so Martin, for- 
getting the axe, had scampered forward to 
the fuel tank again. Later, being sure 
from the sounds that there was only one 
other man aboard the ketch, he had come 
out—to trap Deane. 

The cigarette, which he’d forgotten, 
burned Deane’s fingers. He dropped it 
with a curse and stepped on the butt. 

His head had been lowered only an in- 
stant, but when he looked up again the 
halfcaste was gone. 

There was no sound save the sullen 
shush of the wake. Had Martin moved 
to one side of the companion, cunningly 
hoping that Deane would make a dash for 
it and prepared to lay open his head if 
he did? Deane tensed. 

Then he heard, from forward, a thud- 
thudding, a muffled sound which reached 
him only by courtesy of the wind. 

He drew a deep breath, put his arms 
above his head, and ran up the steps. 


“feet above the deck level. 
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He had started forward, running, when... 
the hawser parted, and Teave Martin, a` 
thia man with large fear-bitten eyes, 
turned, the axe in his hands, laughing 
crazily, 

Deane would have ducked back into the 
cabin, but now Lady Lou, freed, herself 
went mad. Uncontrolled, outraged, she 
swung her nose. The booms squealed, the 
rigging too. Spray flew, sharp as a mil- 
lion needles, and she heeled wildly to star- 
board. He caught a glimpse of the 
on-rushing sea which appeared about to 
engulf her—and then he was slammed 
against the port shrouds, to which he 
clung with all his strength. 

Lady Lou was a very sweet sailor, and 
she rode high. She rode up on the sea 
which would have thundered across her 
deck, and teetered precariously for a mo- 
ment as though balanced on one toe at the 
very top of the world. Then she rushed 
down the far side of that sea, caught up 
at the trough in a smother of foam, and 
rose exquisitely to the next one. 

Deane’s legs had been swept overside. 
He pulled them inboard again, clinging to 
the shrouds. The schooner was already 
out of sight, the men aboard her not know- 
ing that they'd lost their prize. Martin 
had survived the broach-to better than 
Deane. 


E had raced for and reached the star- 

board shrouds—and he had retained 
his grip on the axe. Now, as Lady Lou 
gallantly righted herself, he was opposite 
Deane, facing Deane, and still laughing 
that crazy laugh. 

There was only the beam of the boat be- 
tween them, a couple of strips of deck, the 
roof of the cabin, which was about two 
Deane could 
not possibly hope to reach the cabin en-" 
trance now. 

Martin forgot his balance and sprang 
to the top of the cabin. He raised the axe 
above his head in both hands, 

There was no way Deane could dodge. 
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There was nothing for him to get behind. 

“Hold itl” 

He had whipped the box of matches 
from his shirt pocket, and he'd taken out 
a match, and he placed this match point- 
down on the striking surface, holding it in 
place with a forefinger. His other fore- 
finger he crooked back with his thumb. 

“Drop that axel” 


i ie Martin, stupid though he was, 
and half mad, saw the threat. Every 
man has done this trick idly with safety 
matches—snapped them away from him 
the way you used to snap. spitballs in 
school, only causing the match to strike 
along the edge of the box as it went, and 
so making it fly, aflame, turning over and 
over, for a distance of six or seven of 
eight feet. 

Martin was no more than five feet away 
from Harry Deane. Martin—whose clothes 
were soaked with gasoline. 

It was true that the box might have been 
damped by spray. The match might not 
light when Deane snapped it. But then 
again, it might. 

If it did, and the flame struck Martin— 

Oh, the halfcaste could have killed him! 
Nothing would have been easier. He 
could have cut Deane to pieces, then and 
there! But perhaps as he did so Harry 
Deane would snap the match. 

“Put it down!” 

The halfcaste’s eyes were enormous. Yet 
he was not wholly insane. His imagina- 
tion still worked, and so did his fear, 
man’s ancient atavistic fear of fire. 

He lowered the axe very slowly, bend- 
ing his elbows. When it was at his chest 
he let it go, and it fell with a clatter. 

Lady Lou was a double-ender, almost a 
decked dory. She had swung giddily to 
the top of another great sea, and now she 
hung there. It was as she lurched to 
swoop down the far side of that sea, easy 
and gracefully as a Waikiki surfboard, that 
Harry Deane sprang. 

He pushed his shoulders back against 
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the shrouds as he sprang, the way a boxer 
sometimes does when forced against the 
ropes. 

He did not snap the match. He had 
dropped the matches when Martin dropped 
the axe. He got Martin around the waist. 


Toe recovered Lady Lou soon after 

dawn, having missed her and put back 
at about midnight. The wind was still 
strong and the seas were running high, but 
jibs spread, the ketch was behaving beauti- 
fully, as though she had been accustomed 
to this sort of treatment all her life. Get- 
ting a line to her was no simple business 
in that sea; yet Teri himself, for all his 
300-odd pounds, was the first to climb 
aboard. 

He windmilled massive arms. 

“Neneval Why you do that? Why 
you crazy like that, to do such a thing?” 

Then he saw the bruises on Deane’s face 
as Deane stood at the wheel—though he 
did not notice the light of joy in Deane’s 
eyes. 

e Auel” 

“Tl say this for her, Teri,” said Harry 
Deane. ‘There never was a prettier piece 
of sailing lumber in this whole wide world! 
Boy, can she take it!” 

Teri, bewildered, muttered, “My boat—” 

“But she’s not yours! It turns out she 
wasn’t deserted when we found her. She 
was still occupied by a seaman officially 
hired by the owner.” 

He nodded toward the upright figure of 
Teave Martin the halfcaste, lashed -with 
many a turn of rope to the mainmast and 
only now beginning to regain conscious- 
ness. Martin’s face was a mess. 

“Our friend there will tell us all about 
it in a little while, and I want you to wit- 
ness his statement. No, she’s not yours, 
Teri. And by gollys, if I can get in touch 
with the estate of the late George Ellis, 
she’s going to be mine! TIl buy her! I 
don’t care if she has been the scene of three 
murders—she certainly knows how to take 
cate of herself! Got any coffee made?” 


“See What I Told You,” Said the Policeman. “You Use Your 
Eyes, and You Use Your Head—and You Trust a Lot to Luck.” 


By H. S. M. KEMP 


Author of 
“All the Answers,” “Police Business in the North,” etc. 


O MATTER where you went, 

from the Landing to Swan 

Lake—and even north of that 

again —the name of Grim- 

shaw smacked you in the eye. 
At the Landing, there was The Grimshaw 
Lumber Company; scattered throughout 
the country were the camps and depots 
of Grimshaw Fisheries; up at Swan Lake, 
the old man’s main headquarters, were the 
sprawling buildings of The Grimshaw 
Trading Company. Really, the old man 
had too many irons in the fire; which was 
the reason that Grimshaw Transportation 
went out of business. At least, that was 
the excuse he offered. 

For years Grimshaw ‘Transportation, 
represented by a twenty-foot gasoline tug, 
had handled not only all the Grimshaw 
freight but practically every pound for the 
Hudson’s Bay Company and the mining 
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concerns beyond the Churchill. So when 
Mark Grimshaw picked up Slim Hanley’s 
nine hundred dollars and gave him a clear 
title to the tug, he also gave him an un- 
qualified assurance. 

“The Grimshaw tug always did the 
work, and it always will. Right now, you 
can complete the contracts I got in hand; 
and as for next season, well, PIL be back- 
ing you all the way.” 

When the wise ones of Swan Lake heard 
of the deal, they smiled to themselves. 
They knew old Mark, knew him for a 
smooth-tongued sidewinder who couldn’t 
be trusted in a poorhouse with the light 
out. But they didn’t voice their opinions 
to Slim Hanley. Slim was hot-headed 
and hair-triggered, and to suggest to him 
that he had been gypped was akin to call- 
ing him a fool. 

But Slim found out soon enough. The 
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following spring, when he went up to the 
Landing to renew the contracts, he discov- 
ered there were no contracts to renew. 
Instead there was something else—a spick- 
and-span, thirty-foot Diesel-powered job, 
skippered and registered by a citizen of the 
Landing of the name of Axel Swensen. 
Axel “Swede” .Swensen was another 
man you didn’t tell things to. That is, 
unless you had the stuff to back it up. 
Swede wasn’t particularly tall, but he had 
muscles like steel hammers, fists like hams 
and a broken nose. Anyway, Slim had 
little enough to tell him. Slim’s only con- 
fidants, if confidants they could be called, 


were Corporal Terry Fisher of the Mounted , 


Police at Swan Lake, and Tommy Simp- 
son, alias “Sparks,” of the Government 
radio-transmitting station. 

They sat down with him on the bank 
of the lake, comparing the two tugs that 
lay snubbed to the wharf. 

“He trimmed me, old Grimshaw,” Slim 
Hanley confessed. “He knew Swede was 
putting in this new job and ’d sewn up 
the contracts. I was just the goat.” 

“Do what I say then,” the corporal ad- 
vised him. “Next winter, ship her over 
to Morning Lake. There’s a mining-boom 
going on there, and transportation will be 
at a premium.” 

“Sure, next winter. But what happens 
to me right now?” 

Slim’s eyes scowled at the tug. She 
was not lovely—stubby—high-bowed— 
though a bearded deckhand was doing 
his best to improve appearances with a can 
of paint. Slim’s hard mouth twisted. 

“The Nekik—the Otter. Should re- 
christen her: White Elephant.” He 
added, “And with no work ahead, TIl 
have to get along without Nigger Pete.” 

Nigger Pete may have had another 
name, but no one at Swan Lake had ever 
heard it. He had been fired from a sur- 
vey party ten days before, and Slim had 
hired him because he needed a deckhand 
and because Nigger Pete was willing to 
work for little money. By racial origin, 
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Nigger Pete had no African blood, but his 
black beard and untidy hair had earned 
him the name on the survey-party, and 
the name had endured. 

“Guess it'll be a one-man outfit from 
now on,” Slim Hanley grunted. “And 
one pretty lean man by the time that win- 
ter rolls around.” 

The corporal himself had no love for 
Mark Grimshaw and his sympathies were 
all with Slim. He told Slim, then, that he 
had ten cords of wood across the lake that 
needed hauling, that Slim could haul them 
and that Nigger Pete could saw them up. 
Tommy Simpson came through with a 
similar offer of work. 

“Thanks, fellers,” said Slim. “That'll 
keep the wolf from the door for a spell. 
And after that—well, mebbe it'll be a case 
of eating the wolf!” 


HE wood was delivered, and Nigger 

Pete started the sawing of it. But he 
didn’t hold the job very long. Mark Grim- 
shaw needed a man to paint his buildings 
and make himself generally useful around 
the place. 

“I hate his guts for what he did to 
Slim,” Nigger Pete confessed. “But 
paintin’ is a lot easier than buckin’ cord- 
wood. Guess Slim wouldn’t feel too badly 
if I took the job.” 

“Take it!’ the corporal advised him. 
“But keep an account of what you earn and 
what you draw. If you don’t, you'll get 
sypped.” 

Nigger Pete gave a glowering frown. 
“I can’t keep track o’ nothin’. I never 
went to school.” 

“Then you'll get gypped,” predicted the 
corporal. “And there's little we can do 
about it.” 

But whether he was gypped or not, 
Nigger Pete’s immediate needs were taken 
cate of; but there still remained the mat- 
ter of Slim Hanley and what would hap- 
pen to him. Trouble was, when 2 hair- 
triggered guy like Slim started to brood, 
something generally followed. Slim was 
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not helped by the sight of Swede Swen- 
sen going down the lake every few days 
with a couple of loaded barges in tow. 
Occasionally Swede stayed over in the vil- 
lage, and on the times this happened, he 
and Slim Hanley stepped around each 
other like a pair of wary cats. 

But then diversion came, at least for 
Corporal Terry Fisher. That was the ar- 
rival of Mr. William Pratt. 

Pratt arrived on the mail plane and 
was introduced to the corporal by William 
Pratt himself. The corporal saw in him a 
man of medium height and chunky build, 
who removed his hat and dabbed at the 
sweat on his brow with a fine white hand- 
kerchief. . 

The corporal was not impressed by Mr. 
Pratt nor by his clammy handshake. He 
was, however, impressed with the man’s 
attire. Instead of the clothes of the north, 
Pratt was dressed as though making a city 
call. He wore a business suit of conserva- 
tive cut, expensive-looking shoes and a 
nice fedora. Smiling amiably through 
heavy, gold-rimmed bifocals, he informed 
the corporal that a Mounted Policeman 
was just the man he was looking for. 

Terry Fisher gave a grunt. “That’s bet- 
ter than a Mounted Policeman looking for 

ou. 

Pratt laughed explosively. “By gad, 
yes!” Then, suddenly serious, he added, 
“Where can we go to talk?” 

The corporal hesitated, wondered if 
there was something significant in the sug- 
gestion, and indicated his barracks. In 
there, he waved his visitor to a chair and 
told him to shoot the works. Meanwhile, 
he gave him minute inspection. 

He had plenty of time for it. Mr, Pratt 
dabbed at.his forehead again, combed his 
dark, thinning hair, pocketed the comb and 
brushed dandruff from his shoulders. The 
corporal judged him to be about forty or 
so and a man whose living came easily to 
him. Then, with his toilet completed, Mr. 
Pratt began to speak. 

“You may wonder what I’m doing up 
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here, old man. Fact is, I’m an insurance 
agent—the Mecca Insurance Company, 
New York, Boston and Montreal. And 
business being what it is, well—this is just 
another Mahommet and the Mountain all 
over again!” Mr. Pratt gave another of 
his explosive laughs, quit suddenly, said, 
“Eh?” 

The corporal blinked. “Eh what?” 

“Business, old man. My idea is not to 
stick around town and go over a bunch of 
prospects who've been worked to death, but 
to strike north and try the virgin field.” 

Terry Fisher gave a grunt. “But where 
do I come in? If you’re looking at me, I’m 
not one of your virgins.” 

Pratt murmured something about it be- 
ing too bad. 

“Sure,” the policeman agreed. “Not 
only am I the world’s poorest risk, but half 
a dozen other sharks got to me first.” 

After a suitable pause, Pratt spoke again. 
“I wasn’t particularly thinking of you, old 
man. What I meant was that you were the 
logical party to give me a line on the rest 
of the population.” 

“From an insurance angle? I dunno,” 
demurred Terry Fisher. “Still, there are 
a dozen white men hereabouts, and if it’s 
just a knockdown you're wanting, I might 
oblige. Cops in the North,” he added cyni- 
cally, “are suppose to do little chores like 
that.” Then suddenly he stood up. A 
weird idea had struck him. “Start off with 
old Mark Grimshaw. Sell him, and your 
hopes are vindicated.” 

They found Mark Grimshaw in his store, 
lecturing a rabbit-faced clerk on the virtues 
of cleanliness. The old man, stringy, 
clean-shaven, looking more a preacher than 
a trader, raised his eyebrows as the two 
walked in. Terry Fisher effected an intro- 
duction between old Mark and William 
Pratt. 

“Mr. Pratt’s an insurance agent. Claims 
he wants to sign you up for a few juicy 
thousand.” He nodded to Pratt. “Okay, 
brother. Turn it on.” : 

Mr. Pratt seemed strangely at a loss. It 
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was probably the introduction. Mark 
Grimshaw, however, met him more than 
halfway. 

“Insurance, is it? And you'd like to sell 
me some?” 

Mr. Pratt nodded. “That’s the general 
idea. With the future so insecure, it is up 
to everyone to look after himself.” 

“Well, well!” replied Mark Grimshaw. 
“And I thought I'd been doing it all these 
years.” He suddenly gave a chuckle, dry 
as dust and less exhilarating. “Insurance— 
for me! If there’s anything I need less 
than an insurance policy it’s two of ’em!” 

“But it isn’t for yourself alone,” Pratt 
pointed out. “It’s those you leave behind.” 


Old Mark shook his head. “You're off 
the beam. It’s me they’ve left behind. Yes, 
sir,” he said, “you're face to face with a 
lonesome pelican.” 

Pratt frowned. 
relatives at all?” 

“I believe there’s a nephew—my broth- 
ers son—down in Pennsylvania some 
place. Harrisburg, I think. But as I’ve 
never seen the gentleman, I don’t feel it in- 
cumbent upon me to take out one of your 
gold-edged policies to make him happy.” 

“No-o; I suppose,” said Pratt. “But 
there’s one’s own future to think about.” 

“Tve thought of it,” agreed the old man. 
“And I confess it worries me. But I sup- 
port the Anglican church at the Landing 
and the Catholics at La Hache; and between 
them I have my hopes.” 

William Pratt sighed. Apparently he 
had reached a dead end. But just then 
Nigger Pete came into the store. 
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He had an empty paint-can in his 
hand; and there were other cans, full 
ones, on the counter. With a glance at the 
three men standing in the middle of the 
floor, he set his empty can on the counter 
beside those others. As though near- 
sighted he squinted at the lettering on one 
can, comparing it with the next. Finally he 
turned to Grimshaw. 

“Are all these white—like I bin usin’?” 

“The Great Illiterate,” murmured old 
Mark. “Yes, all white. And if you stay 
here long enough, I'll hire a tutor so you 
can read the lettering on a can of paint.” 
Then, as though an idea had struck him, 
“Over here, Pete, and meet a man you 
ought to know. Mr. Pratt.” 

Nigger Pete came over, nodded, scowled 
at the newcomer. “Who’s Mr. Pratt?” 

“Me!” beamed Pratt. “With something 
good to offer you. How about a little in- 
surance? Say five thousand dollars’ 
worth?” 

A truculent look crossed Nigger Pete’s 
unlovely visage. “What’s this?” he 
growled. “A gag?” 

“Not at all,” responded Pratt. “I’m 
merely trying to sell you an insurance 
policy. Aren’t you interested?” 

Nigger Pete grunted. “Whats an in- 
surance policy? One of them things that 
pays off when you're dead?” He gave a 
sneering grin. “Who wants money when 
he’s dead? I want mine right now!” 

Old Mark laughed loudly. “Out of the 
mouths of babes and morons. There you 
are!” he told Pratt. “Pete has something. 
He and I think alike.” 

But Nigger Pete merely growled. “I 
ain’t got no time for foolin’. Gimme that 
paint till I get outa here.” 

Walking away, the corporal said to 
Pratt, “You aren’t doing so well.” 

“Pm used to it,” said Pratt. “And per- 
haps there are other prospects around?” 

The corporal paused, pointed to a white- 
washed cabin that stood beneath two high 
latticed masts on the hill nearby. “That,” 
he explained gravely, “is a radio station, 
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In the shack sits a man named Tommy 
Simpson, or ‘Sparks’ as we all call him. 
Sparks is easy, a soft touch for a high- 
pressure man like you. Barge in there, 
spread yourself; and all you need to do is to 
show him the dotted line.” 

That-was the last Terry Fisher saw of the 
insurance agent for the next three days. 
But he heard of him. Pratt had found 
lodgings with Mark Grimshaw and was 
preaching insurance to all who would care 


to listen. ‘Then on the fourth day he came’ 


up to the detachment. Slim Hanley hap- 
pened to be there, inquiring for any mail 
that might have been left by the mail- 
plane which had just gone through, head- 
ing north. 

Behind his bifocals, Pratt was all smiles. 
He reported twenty thousand dollars’ 
worth of insurance sold, with several more 
prospects to be heard from later on. “So 
now, if you can tell me when that plane 
will be going south again, I’ll be getting 
ready.” 

“Tomorrow afternoon,” the corporal 
told him. “About three o'clock.” 


phn left; then Terry Fisher gave Slim 
Hanley his letters. 

Two of these Slim glanced at carelessly 
and stuffed into his pocket; the third he be- 
gan to read. The corporal happened to be 
watching, so he saw the frown that spread 
over Slim’s face. As the man read on, the 
frown deepened. 

“If I believed it-——” Fisher heard him 
mutter; then abruptly Slim crammed the 
letter into his pocket and wheeled through 
the door. 

The corporal was startled. He crossed 
over to the door himself, watched. Slim 
Hanley was making for the lake-front, to 


the wharf where the two tugs again were . 


tied—his, and Axel Swensen’s. Terry 
Fisher decided to follow. 

Down on the wharf, with the corporal 
only a few feet behind, Slim swung to the 
deck of the Nekik, dropped through a 


hatchway and into the cabin, Fisher waited, 
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wondering what would come next. On the 
other side of the wharf, Swensen rolled an 
oil-drum toward his own vessel and hoisted 
it aboard. Fisher found a seat on an empty 
box and from there continued to await de- 
velopments. 

But nothing happened. Swensen started 
to pump oil into his tanks. After a while 
Nigger Pete appeared, carrying a box of 
groceries which he loaded into a seventeen- 
foot, motor-rigged canoe. „Swensen quit 
his pumping, spat, spoke to Nigger Pete. 
“Pullin’ out?” 

Pete said he was taking the box of 
groceries to the men who were building a 
new warehouse for Grimshaw down the 
Reedy River. 

“When you get back,” Fisher heard 
Swensen say, “I might be able to put you 
to work. That is, if you want to.” 

Nigger Pete mulled the matter ponder- 
ously. “TIl be back tomorrow noon. Kin 
yuh wait that long?” 

“Sure,” said Swensen; and he returned to 
his pumping again. 

Raw, thought Fisher. Swensen was hir- 
ing Slim’s old deck-hand right under Slim’s 
nose. That was rubbing it in a bit. He 
wondered if Slim had overheard the con- 
versation, and decided he must have. 
But then he changed his mind. Slim Han- 
ley suddenly appeared on the deck of the 
tug, ignored Swensen and Nigger Pete and 
even passed the corporal without looking 
his way. Stepping onto the shore, the man 
seemed to hesitate over which direction to 
go. Mark Grimshaw’s post lay to the right, 
Slim’s own shack was to the left and at the 
extreme end of the village. Slim suddenly 
turned toward the left; and Terry Fisher, 
for some reason, felt relieved when Slim’s 
direction was away from Mark Grim- 
shaw’s. The letter he had received had had 
a strange effect on Slim Hanley, and the 
policeman wasn’t too sure it wasn’t con- 
nected with the business of the tug. 

“But that’s that,” Fisher grunted. “For 
a moment, the guy had me puzzled.” 

Yet Terry Fisher’s puzzling had only 
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commenced; for that night the soul of 
Mark Grimshaw, like the soul of the Bibli- 
cal rich man, was required of him. 


T HAPPENED that Fisher was out on 
patrol. Prowl, would be a better word 
—prowling around to find where the na- 
tives got all the booze that turned nights 
into bedlam, With him was Tommy 
Simpson, the Sparks of the radio-station. 
At one time in his life, Sparks had had a 
yen to join the Mounted Police. His 
physique was against him, so he had gone 
into radio. But to him the Mounted Police 
still held glamor. So that when the cor- 
poral went prowling or dug into some- 
thing a bit out of the usual, Sparks tagged 
along. 

They were both together, a hundred 
yards from the Grimshaw house, when they 
heard the shot. 

They pulled up abruptly, listened. 
“Don't sound good—at two in the morn- 
ing and down at the old man’s,” grunted 
Fisher. “Let's go!” 

In their haste they crashed into a meat- 
stage and bogged down in a clinging tangle 
of young junipers. They lost precious mo- 
ments, but at last reached the spot whence 
the shot had come. 

There was a light in the Grimshaw 
post—one light in a room on the ground 
floor that Mark Grimshaw used as a bed- 
room. This was on the side of the house 
nearest to the bush and four or five feet 
inside a picket fence. Acting on impulse, 
the corporal looked through the window 
on his way to the front door. 

Inside the room were two men, clad in 
their pajamas. They were Pratt, the in- 
surance agent, and Siddle, the rabbit-faced 
clerk. Both were staring down at a third 
man, who would be Mark Grimshaw, in 

‘bed. One glance at the staring faces of 
Pratt and Siddle made the corporal con- 
tinue his rush into the house. 

As he stepped into the lighted room, 
both men swung towatd him. He noted 
how terrified Siddle appeared and how 
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different Pratt looked without his thick 
bifocals. Then, “What’s this?” he de- 
manded, 

Pratt waved a hand in silence. Fisher 
stepped closer, Sparks at his heels. Old 
man Grimshaw was in bed, head lolled 
away from the window. A bullet-hole was 
in the temple from which the blood still 
flowed. 

Fisher looked at Pratt. 
talking!” 

“There’s nothing to talk about,” Pratt 
replied. “The shot woke me; I came down 
and found him.” 

“And you?” Fisher shot at the clerk. 

Siddle’s teeth were chattering. “I don’t 
know anything either. Mr. Pratt woke me 
up by yelling at me. I came down—and 
there he was.” 

“You didn’t hear the shot?” 

“I don’t wake easy, once I’m asleep.” 

Fisher looked about him, gauging direc- 
tion. There was a hole in the window, 
small, neatly round, Fragments of glass 
lay on the floor. “Bullet fired from out- 
side,” he grunted. To Pratt he said, 
“Didn’t take you long to get downstairs.” 

“No,” Pratt agreed thoughtfully. “It 
didn’t. I’m not like Siddle. The merest 
sound wakes me up. Then my window is 
right over this one. It was open, as it is 
every night. I sat up—I knew it was a 
shot that had wakened me; then I heard a 
thud downstairs and somebody running 
through the bush.” 

“A thud?” repeated Fisher. 

Pratt pointed to a book on the floor. 
“Might have been that. Mr. Grimshaw 
told me he read every night till almost 
daylight. When he was hit the book must 
have fallen from his hand.” 

Slowly, the corporal nodded. “You 
really had been to bed?” he asked Pratt. 
“Mebbe I'll go up and see.” 

Without waiting for Pratt, he snapped 
on the flashlight he had been carrying, 
moved out of the room and up the stairs. 
Like a faithful hound, the impressionable 
Sparks followed him. Fisher - located 


“Well? Start 
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Pratt’s quarters immediately over the room 
below and flooded the place with the 
light of his torch. 

The bed had apparently been slept in, 
Pratt’s clothes were neatly folded and his 
wrist-watch, glasses, wallet and pocket- 
carryings were on a table beside the bed. 
To satisfy himself that the bed had actu- 
ally been used, he pushed a hand beneath 
the covers and found it warm. 

Downstairs again he spoke to the clerk. 
“What was Pratt doing when you came 
into this room? Or was he in this room?” 

Siddle nodded. “Yes. He was—he 
looked as though he was waiting for me, 
standing at the foot of Mr. Grimshaw’s 
bed.” 

Perfunctorily the corporal felt Grim- 
shaw for pulse action, then drew up a 
sheet. 

“You birds,” he told the other two, “can 
do what you like; go back to bed, dress 
or guzzle coffee.” He noticed the key 
in the door. “I’m locking this room and 
I don’t want you tramping about“ the 
grounds outside.” Grimly he added, “You 

can each watch the other fellow.” 

But locking the door, Fisher heard foot- 
steps in the hallway. He swung his light 
and threw its beam on Swede Swensen. 
The Swede had a light of his own, which 
he turned on the corporal. 

-“Hullo!” said the Swede. 
up?” 

“Kind of,” retorted Fisher. “Somebody 
has killed Mark Grimshaw.” He added, 
“Don’t tell me you’re another guy who 
heard the shot.” - 

“Sure I heard it,” stated the Swede. “I 
was dozin’ on the tug, but when I didn’t 
hear nothin’ else, I figured I'd bin dream- 
in’. After awhile, though, seems like I 
heard somebody runnin’ downstairs. The 
front door here was open,” he explained. 
“So I come up to see if anything was 
wrong.” 

“There’s plenty wrong right now,” the 
corporal agreed. “But not much you can 
do about it. And as there’s a murderer 


“Anything 


on the loose, I’m checking up all I’m told. 
Which means I’m going down to that tug 
of yours to see if you’re another man who 
actually went to bed.” 
Swede gave a sneer. 
you?” 
Fisher shrugged. 
that you didn’t.” 
The man had a pair of pants pulled over 
his underwear, he was hatless, and moc- 
casin slippers showed unsocked feet. His 
bunk on the tug was warm and recently 
vacated. Jerry Fisher grunted caustically 
to his shadow, Sparks, “Everyone snug 
in bed and nobody knows a thing!” 
With Sparks, he went back to the Grim- 
shaw house, quizzed the Swede about his 
doings that night, cautioned him to keep 
clear of the premises till further orders, 
To Sparks he said, “Now it’s for Slim 
Hanley’s shack. But I dunno whether you 
ought to come along:” 
“Aw, please, Corp!” 
“I get a kick out of this.” 
“Out of everything—including the stiff 
back there in bed? You ought to have 
been a butcher.” But Fisher granted Sparks 
his desire. 


“Figure I'd lie to 


“Just want to prove 


entreated Sparks. 


LIM HANLEY was another man who 
apparently loved his bunk. Not only 
was he in it but he didn’t offer to get out 
when the corporal battered on the cabin’s 
door. He called to know who was there, 
so the corporal turned the handle and 
walked inside. 
- The policeman identified himself, found 
a lamp on the table and lit it. Slim blinked 
in the unaccustomed light. 

“You, eh, Corp?” he mumbled sleepily. 
“What’sa time?” 

“A little after two,” Fisher answered. 
“A swell time for a murder. And one’s 
just happened. Your old pal, Grimshaw.” 

Slim sat up in his blankets as though a 
rat had bitten him. “Grimshaw—mur- 
dered?” He blinked again. “Who did it?” 

“Yeah,” said Fisher grimly. “Who?” 
He quickly gave Slim the points as he 
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knew them, studied Slim’s features and 
his general appearance. Slim seemed only 
half-awake, but the corporal had learned 
to discount appearances and reactions 
alike. From Slim’s own lips he learned 
that the man had gone to bed at ten-thirty 
or thereabouts and had dropped asleep im- 
mediately. 

“Even with all your worries on your 
mind?” 

“Even with all of them,” Slim agreed. 

Sparks Simpson was standing with his 
back to the closed door but with anticipa- 
tion in every line of his face. For a mo- 
ment Fisher regretted bringing him along; 
for he had something to ask Slim Hanley 
and regarding which Slim might dislike 
to speak in the presence of another. But 
the corporal chanced it. 

“Tell you, Slim,” he began conversa- 
tionally. “I'm no blinder than I ought 
to be at thirty-five, so I got eyes to see with 
and I use ‘em. That way, I noticed you 
went all jittery when you got that letter 
this afternoon. Would it have anything 
to do with old Grimshaw?” 


Seen frowned. He mulled the point. 
Plainly, he didn’t want to answer. It 
took him several minutes to make up his 
mind; and in the interval the policeman 
held his peace. Finally, Slim spoke. 
“You got me,” he said, and the words 
seemed to come through his teeth. “If I 
hold out on you, you may finid out about it 
later and charge me up with it. If I tell 
you, I’m doing myself no good.” He hesi- 
tated for a moment more, then said, “It 
was a letter from Bob Cook up at the 
Landing. Bob told me that if I thought 
old Mark sold me the tug because he knew 
Swensen was putting in another, I was 
nuts. Old Mark was deeper than that. 
D’you know how deep? He sold me the 
tug because he was putting in a bigger one 
himself! "This new job is registered in 
Swensen’s name, but old Mark’s bankroll 
bought it!” 
Corporal Terry Fisher frowned. 


“That 
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means, then, that the line he gave you 
about the contracts was all hooey.” 

“Sure.” Slim returned the policeman’s 
stare. “And if the news jars you, what 
about me—the guy that put up the nine 
hundred simoleons? I tell you,” he grit- 
ted, “when I read that, I went blamed near 
mad. If Grimshaw had been around, I'd 
have killed him!” Slim pulled up sharply, 
realized what he was saying. “But I sure 
didn’t kill him tonight!” 


Fisher let the statement slide. “What 
did you do down at the tug—after you'd 
read the letter?” 

“I wanted to get at the receipt the old 
devil gave me. Hooking me like he did 
on the contracts, I wanted to make sure 
he wouldn’t beat me out of the tug. Then 
—well, I guess I cooled off a bit. I fig- 
ured the best thing to do was to go home.” 

The corporal heard Slim through, and 
somehow felt inclined to believe him. 
Then Slim threw a wrench into things. 

“Now, of course, I’m the goat!” he 
snarled. “You've got it all cut-and-dried 
that I’m the guy that killed him.” 

Terry Fisher was irked by the unwar- 
ranted outburst. “Why not?” he coun- 
tered. “Who had a better reason?” 

“Then go ahead and prove it!” Slim 
Hanley flared. “And while you're at it, 
I'll dig up a dozen others who had. just as 
good a reason as me.” 

Outside, the sky was lighting. Away 
from the shack, Sparks had an observation 
to make. “That guy’s nerves are no good.” 

Fisher grunted. “And mine aren’t much 
better. Let’s get a slug of coffee and call 
it a day.” 

Four o'clock in the morning brought 
full daylight. Down at the Grimshaw 
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post a little crowd, mostly Indians, had 
clustered. These people stood at a mor- 
bid, respectful distance. Terry Fisher 
skirted them and went down to the house 
for his first real investigation. 

The killer had doubtless stood outside 
the fence to fire the fatal shot. This would 
be a distance of five or six feet at the 
most. There Fisher started his hunt. 

Fortunately, he was not very hopeful 
of its outcome; so when it netted him noth- 
ing he was not altogether disappointed. 
There was straggly grass and stunted un- 
dergrowth, but all around this patch of 
vegetation was bare ground. Neither was 
there any evidence of the weapon the killer 
had used—no shell-case, not a clue of any 
kind. Fisher realized that the only possi- 
ble connecting-link between murderer and 
murder might be the bullet that had done 
the job. And even in this Terry Fisher 
didn’t pin much hope. The bullet would 
be either a .30-.30, a .303 or a .38-.55; and 
it would take a ballistic expert long days 
to fit the bullet to the proper gun. If 
_ the gun were forthcoming at all. 

But Corporal Fisher got a surprise. The 
bullet, dug from the skirting-board -of 
Mark Grimshaw’s room turned out not to 
be rifle bullet at all, but one from a re- 
volver. And when he came to think, 
Fisher didn’t know anyone beside himself 
who owned such a weapon. 

Standing in the room with the body of 
the dead man and hefting the slug of lead 
between his fingers, it suddenly occurred 
to Terry Fisher that he had fallen heir to 
a tough assignment. Usually a murderer 
would show some consideration, even if he 
wouldn’t actually cooperate. He'd leave a 
fingerprint, a boot-track, a broken match 
or two. If the guy was a right guy, he 
might go so far as to leave a shred of 
his clothing on a brier-bush. But this 
particular bird was using his head. He 
left no tracks, no fingerprints; he used a 
weapon that the corporal didn’t know ex- 
isted, and he probably got rid of it by 
heaving it in the lake. In all, if it were 
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not for the discovery of the bullet, Fisher 
might have convinced himself that the two 
holes in Mark Grimshaw’s. skull were 
gnawed there by mice. 

About then, something else occurred to 
him. There were no clues now, but also 
there were none before the murder. All 
the murderer had to go on was a motive. 
He himself could go to work the same 
way—dig up a motive and backtrack from 
there. In other words, do as the murderer 
had done; use his head. 

Using his head meant sprawling on the 
cot in the detachment and thinking things 
out. He knew he should arrange an in- 
quest and a subsequent burial, but he’d 
feel a lot better at the inquest if he had 
something to lay before the jurors. And 
the beginning of everything was the mo- 
tive. 

Mentally he lined up the possible sus- 
pects. To begin with there was the old 
squaw that performed the duties of house- 
keeper and cook for Mark Grimshaw. She 
had served old Mark for years. She was 
neat, tidy and, in her own way, fond of the 
acid-tongued tyrant. Came next Siddle, 
rabbit-faced and rabbitish ins all his ac- 
tions. There was William Pratt, an insur- 
ance man, the most rara avis to strike the 
country; Slim Hanley, a man with a 
gtouch, and Axel Swensen, a man with a 
brand new tug. 

That tug business, now— Terry Fisher 
knew something about boats and the reg- 
istering of them. For some weird and ob- 
scure reason, the Department of Trans- 
port required that ownership in vessels be 
set in parcels of shares of sixty-four. To 
have the tug registered in his own name, 
Swede Swensen would have to produce 
evidence that he controlled interest in 
those sixty-four shares. Now, with the 
registry records to prove things, old Mark’s 
unhappy demise made Swensen the proud 
possessor of a thirty-foot Diesel tug. 

It was a juicy thought; and Terry 
Fisher spent considerable time over it. But 
at length he went on to the other suspects. 
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Suddenly he sat up. A hesitant, though 
grim, smile ‘was touching his face, and he 
wore it as he went up to Jimmy Simpson's 
transmitting station. 

To Simpson he said, “Sparks, I want to 
send a couple of wires off. Can you relay 
‘em to town and have ’em telegraphed 
from there?” 

Sparks could, and he would be glad to 
do so. “Something on the case?” he sug- 
gested. 

Fisher nodded. “Police work,” he said 
gravely, “is no different to any other job. 
And to make a success of it you only need 
three things: the brains you're born with, 
a pair of eyes to see with, and a heaping 
spoonful of the thing that men call Luck. 
Now,” he said, “gimme a message-blank. 
Yeah, two of ’em, got to send some mes- 
sages.” 


Sel ae Terry Fisher had a pro- 
found regard for the communication 
system of two countries. Within two hours 
he had replies to both his wires. One was 
from the Mecca Insurance Company's Ed- 
monton office. Briefly it ran: “Pratt in 
our employ seven months stop previously 
worked for Specialized Life Insurance 
Company Winnipeg stop enquire from 
them.” : 

This message was handed to Fisher by 
Sparks as he entered the radio station. The 
second came in soon afterwards. He 
watched the operator write it out, ear- 
phones over his head. This message was 
as wordy as the first one was brief. It 
said: 


“Details of Henry Porter Grimshaw 
stop height about five nine weight one 
eighty dark complexion wears gold- 
rimmed glasses neat dresser noted lo- 
cally as amateur actor and did small 
parts in pix in Hollywood stop was 
fairly wealthy but w w and c got most 
of his money stop has not been in city 
for almost a year but could trace him if 
you wish.” 
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The message was signed by the Chief of 
Police in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Fisher gave a pleased grunt. “W, w 
andc. Same old story—wine, women and 
cards.” For some moments he stood scrub- 
bing his jaw. Sparks Simpson, a-jitter 
with excitement, said: 

“Regular blueprint, eh?” 

Fisher didn’t seem.to hear him. “Penn- 
sylvania.” He picked up the message, read 
it over. “Sure, Bill Crompton came from 
Pennsylvania.” 

“Who's Bill Crompton?” put in Sparks. 

This time Fisher did hear him. “A guy 
in the Police who was on detachment with 
me at Rae. And a good egg. And if you 
ever asked Bill what the time was, he’d 
tell you: ‘Five of four,’ or “Ten of two.’ 
Not ‘Five to, or “Ten to, like a good 
Canadian. Matter of speech, I guess; an 
American shibboleth.” 

Suddenly, from out of the northern sky 
came the booming of the mail-plane. At 
Fisher’s surprised look, Sparks said, “Yes. 
It’s smokey up north. They said she’d be 
turning back from La Hache.” 

They went out together, and down to 
the wharf to wait for her. The pilot 
landed, got out and lit a cigarette. “Any- 
one or anything for town?” he asked. 

Signs indicated there was someone for 
town. William Pratt came running down 
from the post with a satchel in his hand. 
He panted up to Terry Fisher. 

“This is the plane I’m supposed to take, 
Corporal. How about it—or am I sup- 
posed to stick around?” 

“Go right ahead,” invited Fisher. “I 
don’t need you any more.” 

The insurance man looked at the pilot. 
The pilot nodded. “Grab a chair. Any 
one you like.” 

Pratt turned to chuck his satchel aboard 
and look things over. Sparks almost 
clawed Fisher's arm. 

“But that guy—you do need him!” 

Fisher grinned. He told the pilot, “Hold 
her a second or so. Just in case I’ve made 
a mistake.” He turned toward the sound 
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of an outboard motor roaring in toward 
them. Nigger Pete had returned from his 
trip down the Reedy River. 

The canoe beached, Nigger Pete stood 
up stiffly, clambered onto the wharf where 
the three men were standing. Terry Fisher 
chucked him a grin. 

“Back sort of early, aren’t you, Pete? 
What d’you make the time?” 

Luck was with the corporal. 
passed the half-hour: 

Nigger Pete pulled out his watch, 
turned it to catch the sun and squinted at it 
neat-sightedly. ‘Quarter of eight, I make 
it. 

“Eight?” 

“Yeah. Quarter of.” 

Fisher smiled grimly at the pilot. “Pull 
out whenever you like.” 

The pilot did not comprehend Fisher’s 
smile, but he recognized the signal to go. 
Pratt came running over to pump the 
hands of Fisher and Simpson squashily and 
to express the hope that the killer of old 
Grimshaw would be laid by the heels. Then 
when the plane had lifted into the air, 
Nigger Pete spoke up. 

“Did that guy say somep’n about the old 
man gettin’ killed?” 

The corporal turned. “Gosh, yes; you 
wouldn’t know. Sure, somebody beefed 
him. And that’s where you come in.” 

Nigger Pete gave a visible start. Fisher 
went on. 

“Somebody else has to fit the old gentle- 
man up with a nice wooden overcoat. How 
are you as a carpenter?” 

Nigger Pete figured he wasn’t bad; but 
the man himself was momentarily off-bal- 
ance. The corporal’s first words had jarred 
ain. 

“Start right in then,” Fisher said. 
“Y'know where he is.” 

“Still in his room?” 

Nigger Pete had blundered. He realized 
it himself as soon as the words were out. 
His eyes widened, his jaw muscles swelled; 
but in a second he had fought all expres- 
sion out of his face. 


It had 


Fisher, too, kept a poker face. “Guess 
we'll have to ship him home,” he went on. 
“To Harrisburg.” He asked, “Ever been 
in Harrisburg, Pete?” 

Pete said no; where was Harrisburg, any- 
way? 

“Down in Pennsylvania some place,” re- 
plied Fisher carelessly. He suddenly drew 
that second message from his pocket and 
handed it to Nigger Pete. “Read this; it’s 
interesting.” ; 

Nigger Pete took it, squinted at it for a 
moment, handed it back. Growlingly he 
said, “Told you I never went to school.. I 
can’t read the blame thing.” 

“Could you if you had your glasses?” 

Nigger Pete’s eyes narrowed and his lips 
went tight. “Don’t get you at all.” 

Fisher continued to watch Nigger Pete 
slowly, but to Sparks Simpson he said, 
“Speaking of glasses, it was a pair of those 
that gave Pratt his out. Remember seeing 
them on the table of his room upstairs? A 
man half-blind as he must have been 
couldn’t have aimed a gun without them. 
Or were you so upset by the sight of the 
old man downstairs you didn’t see anything 
at all?” 

Then he went on to speak directly to 
Nigger Pete. “So you don’t ‘get’ me, eh? 
Well, get this.” Bluntly, he went on, 
“When a man says a quarter of eight in- 
stead of a quarter fo eight, he sounds like 
he comes from the U. S. A. When he 
squints near-sightedly and claims he can’t 
read, it may be to cover up the fact that he 
has left his glasses behind. And when he’s 
the only surviving relative of a rich uncle 
and his own money has gone the dizzy 
route, he may be prompted to try his hand 
at murder.” 

Behind his beard and beneath his tan, 
Nigger Pete’s skin looked a shade more 
pale. But there was a sneer in his voice. 

“If you’re hinting,”—and his grammar 
suddenly improved—“that I had anything 
to do with the murder of old Grimshaw, 
you're crazy. How could I murder him 
when I wasn’t in town?” 
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“When you weren't in town?” repeated 
Fisher. “But you could have been in town. 
You could have landed your load at the 
new warehouse last night and hit right back 
again. You could have camped somewhere 
near here, sneaked in and out again—” 

There was no need to go any further. 
Nigger Pete suddenly broke. He turned, 
raced for the end of the wharf; and Terry 
Fisher was after him. 

The race was a short one. Within fifty 


yatds he had caught Pete up. The man 
turned, showed fight. Fisher slammed him, ` 
once, under the ear; and that was the end 
of it. 

From all directions men came running. 
First to reach the spot was Sparks Simpson. 
Terry Fisher turned to face him. Blowing 
on his knuckles, the corporal said gravely, 
“See what I told you? You use your eyes 
and you use your head—and you trust a lot 
to Luck.” 


~ HÒ Buabet Sa) 


Whats A Bronco? 


BY S. OMAR BARKER 


HEY asked me, “What’s a bronco?” Since they seemed to crave to know, 
I kinder chawed it over, then I fed it to ’em slow: 
“A bronc,” I says, judicious, “which is what you mean, no doubt, 
Is an equine alligator with the hairy side turned out. 
His soul is filled with cuckleburrs, an’ when this inward itch 


Bust forth in outward action, he is said to ‘buck’ or ‘pitch’ 


Which means he comes unravelled, paws the moon to make it spin, 
An’ agitates his muscles like he aimed to quit his skin. 

One jump he views his belly an’ the next he chins the stars, 

Was you ever kicked by lightin’? That’s the way his landin’ jars. 
His color may be anything from black to flea-bit roan; 

A sorrel, bay or chestnut, he is still the devil’s own 

Until he’s been unspizzled by some hairpin on his back 

With two prongs hung actost him an’ their juncture in the kack. 
A pin-wheel or a r’ar-back or a circlin’ pioneer, 

The bronc’s a widow-make when he throws hisself in gear. 
Though he’s the toughest red-meat you will ever come across, 

If you're man enough to ride him, then you've got yourself a boss! 
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Part III 


By WILLIAM 
MacLEOD RAINE 


Author of “They Called Him Blue 
Blazes” and Other Epic 
Novels of the West 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE STORY AND WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED BEFORE 


ILLIAM MacLEOD RAINE has 

made the West his hobby and his 
hunting ground for the best action fiction, 
We have published many of his novels in 
SHORT STORIES—stories which have come 
out regularly afterwards as $2.00 novels— 
and “Texas Trailers” is a worthy follow- 
up for such successes. 

In this story twin brothers, Lee and 
Bob Chase, are small cattle owners in 
Kansas. Bob, the more reckless of the 
two, seemed destined for trouble as sure 
as sparks fly upward, and is a constant 
worry to his brother Lee. Bob tangles with 
the men of a road crew of the Circle 
Lazy H, and has to get out of the country. 
He makes for Texas, and shortly Lee fol- 
lows him. Before the brothers meet in 
Texas, Lee is responsible in San Antonio 
for the rescue of a young lady—Mary May 
Jackson, daughter of Colonel Jackson of 
Fairview Ranch. After that he meets up 
with Bob and discovers that he has joined 
forces with enemies of the nearby Circle 
Lazy H—Duke Searcy and his gang. Lee, 
on the contrary, joins the Texas Rangers. 
Fighting breaks out between the various 
factions, and Duke Searcy is jailed. Bob 
Chase impersonates his brother Lee as a 
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“We're Going to Have Law and 

Order in Texas as Sure as the 

Sun Rises Tomorrow.’’ The 
Rangers Say So. 


ranger and takes Searcy out of jail. On 
this account Lee is forced out of the 
Rangers, and is an outcast around San 
Antonio. He is cheered to discover that 
Mary May Jackson still believes he did 
not deliberately abet Bob in the jailbreak. 
“What’s evidence when you know a 
man?” she asks. 


CHAPTER XX 


LEE MAKES AN INVESTMENT 


WO days after his dismissal 

from the ranger force Lee re- 

ceived a letter from Sheriff Bat 

Masterson inclosing the money 

for the sale of his wagon yard 
at Dodge. Since he had an immediate use 
for part of it, he was very glad that Bat 
had been able to make so prompt a dis- 
posal of his Kansas property. 

Lee bought a horse, a bay which looked 
as if it had good staying qualities. He 
rode next morning in a southwestern direc- 
tion, arriving at the end of the second 
day's travel at Carrizo Springs. After. sup- 
per he sat on the gallery of the hotel, a 
boot heel hitched on the rung of his tilted 
chair. 

It was a warm night, soft as velvet. 
The fireflies lit the darkness now and 
again. Voices drifted up the street. The 
hoofs of a galloping horse sounded for a 
moment on the wooden bridge. Not a 
soul in .town as yet had showed any in- 
terest in the arrival of the ex-ranger. 

There was a brisk sharp step on the 
sidewalk. A man turned in to the hotel. 
He tossed a question at Lee, who was 
sitting in the shadow beneath the honey- 
suckle vine that climbed a trellis. 
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“Seen Linton around here?” 

“No,” Lee answered. 

“Been here long?” 

“Since supper.” 

“Hell! He told me to meet him here.” 

That required no answer. Lee recog- 
nized the man. He was Jim Ransom, the 
tider for the Circle Lazy H whom he had 
met at Dodge just before he had been 
forced to kill Tom Dobie. 

Ransom looked closer, peering into the 
shadowed darkness. “You a stranger?” 

Lee knew that in another moment he 
would be recognized. He answered care- 
lessly, “Not quite a stranger to you, Mr. 
Ransom. We are well enough acquainted 
to have shot at each other but not well 
enough to have shaken hands.” 

The cowboy ripped out an involuntary 
startled oath. “It’s Bob Chase,” he cried. 

“Not Bob, Lee,” corrected the seated 
man. His body had not moved. The boot 
heel was still hitched to the chair rung. 
No man could have looked more com- 
pletely at ease, except for the still cold 
eyes fixed steadily on Ransom. 

“Holy smoke! What are you doing 
here? I thought—” 

“Don’t think, Ransom. And don’t ask 
me what I’m doing anywhere. That’s my 
business—nless you want to make it 
yours.” 

The last words almost dripped out. 
They were carefully spaced, uttered almost 
in a murmur, and full of deadly menace. 

The Circle Lazy H man took a moment 
to digest that. The hot anger in his eyes 
died down. That stillness of the lithe 
figure, the steely eyes in the bony face 
fastened so unwaveringly on his, were 
more potent than violence could have 
been. 

“I’m not buttin’ in on yore business,” 
he presently said sulkily. “Let bygones be 
bygones is my motto. Maybe I made a 
mistake at Dodge.” 

“Don’t make another,” Lee advised, and 
waved him into the house. 

The eyes of Chase were already watch- 
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ing a second man, one who had stopped 
at the gate to take in what was said. Now 
the man moved forward to the porch. 

“So you're back,” he said. “What for?” 

“You arrived just a little late, Lieu- 
tenant,” Lee replied with cool mockery. 
“Tve just been telling Mr. Ransom how 
much my business that is and how little 
his.” 

“I heard you,” Hall answered. “But 
I’m not Ransom. I'll smile when I ask 
you, since you put it that way.” 

“That’s different. Fact is, Hall, I’m ex- 
pecting to settle here. Dodge City’s loss 
will be Carrizo’s gain.” 

The red-headed ranger frowned down 
at him. This raffish stranger, so chill-eyed 
and so insolently sure of himself, was not 
the friendly youth who had joked with 
him at campfires in the chaparral. The 
Lee Chase he had just seen make one of 
the Circle Lazy H warriors back down 
was more like his devil-may-care brother 
Bob than he was like the shy boy he had 
seen talking with Mary May Jackson at 
her home. The past few days had changed - 
him, brought out in him a wild reckless- 
ness the lieutenant had not seen earlier. 
Red Hall was distressed. He had known 
nice boys go bad before. Maybe his judg- 
ment had been at fault. Until he was 
tested in the fire of adversity you could 
not tell whether a man had rock-bottom 
integrity. 

“Perhaps I have no right to give you 
advice after recommending that you be 
dismissed from the force,” Hall said. “But 
that was not personal. I had to do it, 
even though I believed your story. I’m 
ten yeats older than you, Lee. You have 
had a knockout blow, but if the right 
stuff is in you that won't keep you from 
picking up and carrying on.” 

“Sure,” Lee agreed with a thin ironic 
smile. “So I have come here to grow up 
with the country.” 

“Don’t throw yourself away,” the 
ranger answered gently. “You know 
there is no place for you here—unless you 
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line up with Duke Searcy’s band as your 
brother has done.” 

“And then I'll be on your little crime 
book,” Chase jeered. 

Hall flung up his hand. “All right,” 
he said curtly. “Have it your own way.” 

He walked into the hotel. There was 
nothing more he could say. A man had 
to make his own choice. 


| Pes CHASE spent a few days riding 
around the country looking for what 
he wanted. He carried a Winchester across 
the saddle in front of him, for he knew 
that any one of half a dozen of Hallett’s 
cowboys would consider him fair game. 
It was not easy to find exactly what he 
wanted, a good spread in the right locality 
and the brand of a small cattle owner 
ready to sell at a low price. He looked 
at eight or ten before he bought the 
Quarter Circle M K. The loose custom 
of West Texas had been to assume that 
there were five head of cattle for each 
Casf, but Lee insisted’ on a round-up with 
a small allowance for those in the brush 
not caught in the gather. 

While he was looking the country over 
Lee met and talked with a good many 
small steckmen and settlers. They were 
friendly and garrulous, ready to talk on 
any subject except the one vital one, their 
relations to the outlaws and to the big 
Circle Lazy H ranch. On that theme they 
spoke with much caution. Chase rather 
forced the topic of law and order. He let 
them know that in his opinion a good 
citizen had to fight against both the raiders 
and the oppression of Hallett’s men. 
When they knew what his stand was 
some of them would unburden themselves 
of the wrongs they had been forced to 
endure. Their new neighbor tried always 
to leave them with the idea that he would 
discuss these with them again at a later 
date. 

He had scarcely settled himself in the 
adobe ranchhouse when his brother paid 
him a visit. Lee was mending harness on 
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the porch wher Bob rode into the yard 
and hailed him. 

Lee answered coldly, briefly, “Hello!” 

His brother swung from: the saddle, 
grounded the bridle reins, and sauntered 
forward. He was wearing plain leather 
chaps and serviceable boots, but from the 
waist up the new small ranch owner ob- 
served the influence of Duke Searcy on 
his clothes. The gold-embroidered buck- 
skin jacket, the blue silk sash, the de- 
bonairly tilted sombrero with a silver- 
studded band, contrasted violently with 
the drab and dusty costume of the average 
brushpopper. 

“Tve been lookin’ for you ever since 
you came back,” Bob explained. “It’s 
been kinda inconvenient for me to show 
up in Carrizo since I pulled off the jail- 
break. Red Hall and his boys are laying 
for me. Sorry you got fired, but maybe 
it’s best in the long run. No future in 
chasing scalawags through the chaparral.” 

“Good of you to decide that for me,” 
Lee said dryly. 

Bob laughed cheerfully. “Too bad I 
had to fool you. But it was neck meat or 
nothing. I couldn’t tell you to stick around 
at the Elite while I bamboozled the jailer 
and freed Duke.” 

That he was boyishly proud of the suc- 
cess of his trick Lee could see. No doubt 
every outlaw in the brush for fifty miles 
had chuckled over it. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the shooting of Cherokee, Bob 
in two or three weeks had achieved a 
notoriety many bad men did not win after 
years of lawbreaking. 

“Since you have mentioned futures, 
what possible one do you see in lining up 
with a band of desperadoes the rangers 
are going to rub out?” Lee asked. 

“You're not getting at this from the 
right angle,” Bob differed. “Hiallett’s 
bunch of robbers stole my stock. I mean 
to collect from him. All his life he has 
been a thief. Half the big spreads started 
by throwing wide loops and branding any _ 
stuff they found. Betcha that five years 
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from now I have a nice little outfit of my 
own.” The boy laughed gaily. “You'll 
live to see me a church deacon yet.” 

Lee quoted some statistics Hall had once 
given out. “The rangers killed thirty-one 
outlaws last year and put more than one 
hundred and twenty into the penitentiary.” 

“They weren’t up against Duke Searcy 
and his friends.” 

“Hall broke up the Taylor-Sutton feud, 
in which nearly three hundred men were 
engaged and probably fifty killed. He’ll 
get this gang down here as sure as you are 
a foot high.” 


pR shrugged his shoulders. “I’m all 
for a short life and a merry one. Well, 
I came here to see how you were doing 
and to bring a message to you. Duke 
Searcy sends welcome to you. He told me 
to tell you he would see the rustlers leave 
your stock alone. Of course he expects you 
won't give any information to the rangers 
about him or what he is doing.” 

“Am I likely to?” Lee asked bitterly. 
“They kicked me out in disgrace.” As an 
outlet to his resentment he hammered 
down viciously a rivet to splice broken 
ends of a belly-band. 

“You want to keep an eye peeled for 
Hallett’s gunmen,” Bob suggested. “How 
many riders you hiring?” 

“Only one. When my herd increases 
I'll have to get more.” 

“You've got me scared,” Bob confessed. 


“They'll get you sure. The Chase brothers * 


are right at the head of the Circle Lazy H 
blacklist. We’ve bumped off three of their 
top riders. "Course we couldn’t help it, but 
that doesn’t matter to them.” 

“If that’s the case you had better do 
some eye-peeling yourself,” Lee advised. 

“Different with me. I’m scooting 
around here and there. Besides, I don’t 
usually ride alone. Some of the boys are 
with me. ~ 

“But you're right here where they can 
get at you. Why, one of their warriors 
might be lying out there in the brush right 
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now waiting for a chance to get a crack 
at you.” 

“Might be.” Lee looked across his pas- 
ture at the sun-kissed foliage of the mes- 
quite. “I once heard Bat Masterson say 
that threatened men live long.” 

“Hmp! We're in Texas.” Bob consid- 
ered the situation for a long moment. 
“Tve a mind to throw in with you for a 
while. They would think twice before 
tackling both of us.” 

Lee did not answer immediately. He 
had not yet forgiven Bob for what he felt 
had been a dirty trick played on him. But 
that was of minor importance, an affront 
that in the end he would have to swallow. 
A definite purpose had brought him back 
to Dimmit County. The presence of Bob 
with him at the Quarter Circle M K might 


interfere with his plans. Even so, the ad- 
vantages far outweighed the objections. 
What jumped to his mind at once was that 
if Bob was staying here with him he would 
be out of the immediate sphere of influ- 
ence of Duke Searcy. He might escape 
from the associations that otherwise would 
soon make him an outlaw. 

“Tli go fifty-fifty with you on the 
ranch,” Lee said. 

Bob shook his head. “I don’t reckon 
I'll take you up on that offer. Not yet, 
seeing as I’m not ready to settle down for 
keeps. But I'll stay here most of the time 
and help you work your stock.” 

“That’s all right. Glad to have you.” 
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Lee was of opinion that half a loaf was 
better than no bread. If Bob became in- 
terested in the business he might cut loose 
from his lawless friends. 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE COW HUNT 


OMEONE shouted, “Hello the house!” 
as Lee and Bob were finishing break- 
fast. 

Their visitor was a long, lean jaun- 
diced neighbor named Shep Todd, orig- 
inally from Arkansas. He had come, 
he explained, to tell them that a cow hunt 
was going to start next Thursday and the 
boys would be sure glad to have them 
join in it. 

“Who will be running this round-up?” 
Bob asked. 

“All of us little fellows,” answered 
Todd. “We chouse our stuff outa the 
brush and brand what calves we missed 
in the spring hunt.” 

“Isn't the Circle Lazy H in this drive?” 
Lee asked. 

“Dave Hallett sends a rep, sometimes 
two, to check on his calves. But this is 
our drive, not his.” 

“We'll be there,” Lee promised. He did 
not know how many Quarter Circle M K 
cattle there were in the mesquite thickets, 
but after a round-up of this kind he could 
pretty well tell. 

Already Bob was a little tired of the 
routine of ranch work, and the prospect of 
a cow hunt pleased him. He was of a 
gregarious disposition. In a company of 
twenty-five or thirty vaqueros there would 
be a lot of gay repartee at the campfires. 
During the day the headlong dash through 
the brush after ladino longhorns would 
offer excitement enough even for Bob. 

Shep Todd explained that this was go- 
ing to be a sure enough top hunt. For the 
first time they were taking along a chuck 
wagon and a Negro cook the way the big 


ranches did. The boys would meet on 
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Turkey Creek Wednesday evening and 
start next morning. 

By the light of the stars the cowboys 
ate breakfast and long before sun-up they 
were in their saddles. It was-a country 
heavy with brush and the shaggy long- 
horns were wild as deer. They crashed 
through the chaparral, the cow ponies at 
their heels. More than one rider, flung 
from his mount, rose badly shaken and 
bruised to take up the chase again. 

The cow hunters met in the afternoon 
at the appointed round-up ground, threw 
a circle around the herd, and branded the 
calves. Four of the small blatters were 
following Quarter Circle M K mothers. 
A maverick yearling also seemed to be 
attached to, one of these cows and had 
the same markings. The hot branding 
iron left a sizzling Chase brand on its 
flank. 

Duke Searcy and Brad Kinney rode into 
the camp in time for supper. As a matter 
of course they were made welcome. Some 
of the small ranchmen were friendly to 
the outlaws. Several had bought “wet” 
cows from Searcy. Others resented their 
presence, suspecting that Duke and his 
band had rustled their cattle and horses. 
But nobody made any protest. In the 
brush country the thieves were in the 
saddle and it was not safe to fall out with 
them. : 

Lee met Searcy with a pleasant smile, 
but he was not glad to see him. For he 
observed that Bob brightened instantly at 
sight of the outlaw. After filling his tin 
plate and cup he circled the campfire and 
sat down on his heels beside Duke. To- 
gether they were the gayest of the party. 
From the other side of the fire Lee occa- 
sionally let his glance drift over them. 

Duke stopped beside Lee, on his way 
back from helping himself to a second 
steak. “Hope it didn’t annoy you too 
much when Bob pulled the jailbreak on 
you,” he said, his white teeth flashing in 
a gay smile. 

“Not too much,” Lee told him, with a 
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shtug of his shoulders. He had a good 
reason for not antagonizing Searcy. “Of 
course I was sore at first, but when they 
kicked me out I thought to hell with the 
rangers. What was there in it for me any- 
how?” 

“Right .you are,” Searcy told him. 
“You’re in on the ground floor with this 
spread of yours. In ten years you'll be a 
rich man.” He glanced with friendly de- 
rision at Rip Burnett, one of the represen- 
tatives. sent by the Circle Lazy H. “Look 
at good old Dave Hallett. When the war 
began he didn’t have but one shirt to his 
back, and that was in rags. Now see him. 
By throwing a wide loop industriously he 
has rustled himself rich. Thats right, 
isn’t it, Rip?” 

Burnett had been on more than one 
spree with Searcy. He and Duke under- 
stood each other very well. Rip had been 
hired to work cattle and not as a gunman. 
It was because he was well liked among the 
small spreads that Hallett had sent him as 
a “rep” to the hunt, since he would be 
welcome whereas neither Linton nor 
Terry could get along with the small out- 
fits. They were too overbearing. 

“You're doing the talking, Duke,” Rip 
said. “I don’t know how the old man got 
rich, but I’ll bet my saddle against a ’dobe 
dollar that it’s not yore fault if he stays 
tich.” 

He grinned audaciously up at the out- 
law. His thrust was as friendly as the one 
Searcy had made at him. 

Duke slapped him on the back. “One 
of these days you are going to take a 
crack at me, Rip, that will make me mad,” 
he said, laughing. “But I reckon you are 
right. As a good citizen I’m opposed to 
cattle barons when they get all bloated like 
a poisoned pup. Old Dave is a church 
deacon, and I reckon he reads his Scrip- 
ture. You tell him from me that if he 
searches his Bible real diligent he'll find 
that the Lord giveth and the Lord taketh 
away. 
“If I tell him that he is liable to lose 
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his religion,” Burnett replied. “The old 
man doesn’t let go often, but when he does 
he certainly cusses like blue blazes.” 

As soon as supper was over Brad Kin- 
ney lay down on the ground and fell 
asleep. Duke leaned back on an elbow 
and smoked. He knew that all present 
were very much aware of him. It pleased 
his vanity to be much in the thoughts of 
men. To be feared and hated was not as 
pleasant as to be admired and liked, but 
was better than not to be considered at all. 

The brushpoppers told windies for an 
kour or more around the campfire before 
Todd rose, yawned, and announced that 
he was going to hit the hay. It was the 
signal for the break-up. The men were 
ready for sleep. They had been in the 
saddle since before daybreak, riding a 
rough country on the tails of longhorns 
as fast as jackrabbits, and they were tired. 

Brad Kinney brought in the picketed 
horses of the outlaws. While he was get- 
ting them, Searcy drew Bob to one side 
and held a low-voiced conversation with 
him. Lee wondered what it was about. 

Duke flung himself into the saddle 
without touching the stirrups. He flung up 
a hand in farewell and cantered away. 

Each day the cook and the wrangler 
moved camp while the others rode circle 
over a fresh terrain. The work was hard 
and rough. One ranchman broke his leg 
and after being lifted to the saddle struck 
through the brush for Carrizo to get the 
doctor to set it. Nobody shaved, and those 
who had been beardless acquired stiff 
brushlike mats on their faces. 

Lee frequently found himself alone with 
one or another of the men on the round- 
up. Whenever he could he sounded them 
out on the subject of an organized oppo- 
sition to the forces against law and order. 
He found that a good many of them, 
though they were at first wary of him as 
a stranger, might be induced to join such 
a movement if they felt it had a chance 
of success. What they needed was a leader 
to take the blame and the punishment in 
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case of failure. Lee was offering himself 
as a front for them. 


ON THE evening of the fourth day Bob 
told Lee he was leaving and would 
not be back, since the round-up was to last 
only two more days. He shaved, dressed 
carefully, even to his new silk bandanna. 
The boys assumed he was “going gallin’ ” 
and joked him about it. Lee had a feeling 
that his departure had something to do 
with the whispered talk between him and 
Searcy. At the time he had guessed they 
were making an appointment. 

When Lee returned to the ranch his 

brother was not there. He came back two 
days later riding a strange buckskin geld- 
ing. 
“Swapped horses?” Lee asked. 
Bob said “Yep,” and gave ‘no further 
explanation. Lee did not ask him for one. 
He looked the animal over carefully, ex- 
amined feet, mouth, and contour, re- 
marked that it was a good horse, and asked 
if he had paid any boot. 

“No boot,” Bob answered. 

The missing horse belonged to Lee, but 
he dropped the subject. Apparently it was 
one Bob did not wish to discuss. As for 
the cow pony itself, that did not matter 
to Lee. His brother could cut one out of 
the remuda any time and sell, trade, or 
give it away. What worried him was the 
significance of the incident. Why had 
Bob ridden away on one mount and come 
back on another? Lee did not believe the 
boy bad done any horse trading. Why 
would he swap a very satisfactory animal 
that did not belong to him for an untried 
one? 

News spreads fast in frontier communi- 
ties, for each lone rider empties his sack 
of gossip when he meets another. Within 
twenty-four hours of Bob’s return Lee 
knew that there had been a big raid on 
one of Hallett’s pastures and that rustlers 
had got away with nearly three hundred 
head of cattle. The Circle Lazy H riders 
had pursued and caught up with the 
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thieves, but at a very bad place. The raid- 
ers had turned on them just inside the 
mouth of a gorge, and in the fight that 
followed one of the range riders had been 
killed and another wounded. Hallett’s 
men had fallen back without recovering 
the stock. They had managed to shoot a 
horse under one of the rustlers. 

It took no cleverness to guess who had 
been astride the horse that was shot. Lee 
knew the color of the animal, its markings, 
and the brand. What was worse, by this 
time Hallett must know it too. 

Lee did not take this up with Bob. Of 
what use would it be? He would either 
lie or tell the truth. In either case the 
damning fact would remain that he had 
definitely thrown in with Searcy’s gang 
and ridden on a raid with the outlaws. 

If Lee had needed any more convincing, 
the actions of Bob would have been 
enough. He kept a saddled horse in the 
willows near the house and during the day 
was never more than fifty yards from it. 
At night he slept in the brush. Frequently 
his eyes drifted down the road. He did 
not intend to be trapped if he could help 
it. 


CHAPTER XXII 
HALL CUTS TRAIL 


f haa prediction of Burnett that the boss 
would lose his religion if Duke Sear- 
cy’s message was reported to him turned 
out to be not literally true. He clamped 
his thin lips angrily and made no com- 
ment. A few hours later he broke into 
vitriolic language. That was when he 
heard the news of the raid on the pasture. 
Duke had followed his ironic prophecy 
with swift action. 

Hallett ordered the buckboard and had 
Rip drive him to Carrizo. He clumped 
into the ranger headquarters angrily. 

“What do you fellows think you are 
doing here, Hall?” he demanded. “One 
of yore men turns loose Duke Searcy and 
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right away the scoundrel busts into my pas- 
ture and steals three hundred head of 
prime beef steers. Not only that, he kills 
one of my boys and wounds another.” 

“When did he do that?” the ranger 
asked. 

“Last night. That’s when. Terry picked 
up the trail and followed them. At the 
mouth of Box Canyon there was a ñght. 
Go out there and look for yoreself. You'll 
find the dead horse of one of your friends. 
It was shot under the thief.” 

“Whose horse?” the ranger officer in- 
quired. 

“Lee Chase’s horse. Read the brand. It 
has a Quarter-citcle M K on the right 
flank. What more evidence do you want?” 

“That is evidence of the ownership of 
the horse, but not as to who was riding 
it,” Hall replied. 

“Who would be riding it but him or 
that brother of his, Duke Searcy’s side 
kick?” 

Burnett made a suggestion. “Couldn't 
have been Lee. We worked last night real 
late. The stars were out long before we 
had grub. Since we were all dog tired 
nearly all the boys didn’t leave the camp 
till morning. Lee was one of those who 
stayed.” 

Hall was relieved. 
perfect alibi.” 

“Why does it?” rasped the hatchet-faced 
ranchman. “He could of sent a rep, 
couldn’t he—his own brother?” 

“Bob might have been there without 
Lee sending him.” 

“Allright. Allright. Arrest ’em both. 
They're a pair of bad eggs. You'll find 
Lee is in this up to his neck.” 

Hall reached for his hat and called to 
Sergeant Brown to join him. “We'll go 
out to Box Canyon and see what we can 
learn.” To Hallett he said, “Have one of 
your boys who was in the fight go out with 
us.” 

“IIl send Terry with you.” Hallett’s 
sullen anger boiled over. “You're one of 
these wise owls that know everything, 
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Hall. I warned you not to take this Lee 
Chase into the rangers, but you were hell 
bent to have yore own way. He throws 
you down and turns Searcy loose. Then 
this happens.” 

The red-headed ranger made no an- 
swer. He walked out of the room to the 
hitch rack, put a hand on the horn of the 
saddle, and vaulted into the seat. Brown 
and four other riders followed him down 
the rutty road at a canter. Back of them 
came Hallett and Burnett, swallowing the 
dust stirred up by Hall’s men. By the time 
he reached the ranch Hallett was angry 
enough to bite nails. 

“This big shot has condescended to go 
out to Box Canyon with you, Dave,” he 
told Terry with bitter fury. “He'll prob- 
ably decide our boys shot themselves. 
Searcy’s gang seem to be pets of his.” 

Hall was whistling “Dixie.” He stopped 
long enough to say, “Let’s go, Terry.” 

On the battlefield in the canyon they 
found plenty of sign where the outlaws 
had taken cover during the fight. The 
horses had been tied in a grove of quak- 
ing asp while the cattle had been allowed 
to plod up the gulch alone until the pur- 
suit was driven back. The dead horse 
with the Quarter Circle M K brand ‘still 
lay where it had fallen. 

“Sure as I’m standing here that killer 
Bob Chase was riding this horse,” Terry 
said angrily. “I saw him run back into 
the rocks after the bronc was shot.” 

“You're probably right,” Hall agreed. 
“TIl try to pick him up. Looks to me as 
if Duke Searcy rode out to the round-up 
to line him up for the raid.” 

“They are bad hombres, the Chase 
brothers, No use arresting them or any of 
the gang. No jury dare convict. Shoot 
“em down, I say.” 

“I understand your men have tried it 
several times with Bob and Lee,” Hall 
answered dryly. “The rangers don’t kill 
men unless they resist arrest.” 

“You'll never bring law into Texas by 
nice ladylike Sunday school talk,” Terry 
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sneered. “You 
enough.” 

“Wasn’t McNelly tough enough when 
he brought into Brownsville the bodies of 
thirteen Mexican raiders and laid them 
side by side on the plaza?” the lieutenant 
asked. 

“Yeah, Mexicans. I’m talking about 
Duke Searcy’s bunch of straight-shooting 
hellraisers. Instead of rubbing them out 
you go around arresting Linton for no rea- 
son at all. Looks to me like Searcy has 
yore number.” 

Hall took it like a lamb. What Terry 
thought or said was unimportant to him. 
“Much obliged for your help,” he told the 
foreman, and turned the head of his horse 
up the gulch, 

He wanted to find in what direction 
the drive had moved after the herd reached 
the mesa above. Just now he had other 
business in hand, but later he hoped to 
discover the hidden corral where the out- 
laws held their stolen cattle until it was 
safe to push them on to the Devil’s River 
country. 

“Where you going now?” Terry called 
after him. 

Hall grinned down at him. “Away from 
here, Mr. Terry.” 

The rangers followed the tracks for two 
or three miles until they reached thick 
brush where a heavy rain had later wiped 
out the trail. 

One of the rangers was a cowboy who 
had once worked for Hallett. Familiar 
with the terrain, he led the others through 
the mesquite to a creek, where he swung 
sharply west for several miles until he 
struck a road. This led to the Quarter 
Circle M K. 

They passed a sod house in the middle 
of a small clearing. Half a dozen bare- 
foot children, in several degrees of rag- 
gedness, stared at them from the yard. As 
many hounds lifted their heads to howl. 

“Shep Todd’s place,” the guide men- 
tioned. 

Hall looked back after they had passed. 
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One of the youngsters was galloping 
across the small pasture into the chaparral 
back of the house. Evidently he was tak- 
ing a short cut to the Quarter Circle M K. 

The lieutenant jumped his horse to a 
gallop. He went down the road fast as 
his mount could travel. When he pulled 
up in the yard of the ranch and flung him- 
self from the saddle Lee Chase was draw- 
ing a bucket of water from the well. The 
oldest son of the Todds, a freckle-faced, 
one-gallus boy of fourteen, was standing 
beside a cow pony which was pumping 
deep breaths into its lungs.. Bob Chase 
was nowhere in sight, but from the mes- 
quite thicket back of the house there rose 
a faint float of dust that might have been 
made by a racing horse. 

Lee offered Hall a gourd filled with 
water. “A hot day,” he said. “You look 
like you have been riding fast. Have a 
drink. I have the best well in Texas, pretty 
near.” 

The other rangers were pouring into the 
yard. Neither Lee nor Hall glanced at 
them. 

“Got here too late, I see,” the officer 
said. 

“Why no,” Lee answered innocently. 
“We haven’t had supper yet. I can fix you 
all up.” 

“I came to get your brother Bob.” 

“He's not here.” 

“I know that. This kid cut through the 
brush to warn him.” 

“Since you know the answers, why ask 
the questions?” Lee drawled. 

“I know the answer to one question. 
You're tied up with Duke Searcy and his 
gang of criminals.” 

“If you can prove that you had better ar- 
rest me.” There was a thin satiric smile 
on the face of Chase. 

“Im going to do that. A horse with 
your brand, one you have been seen to 
tide, was killed in a fight between the 
Circle Lazy H and rustlers. One of Hal- 
lett’s vaqueros was killed too.” 

Lee did not say anything about the alibi 
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he could prove. A score of men could 
swear that he*was at the round-up when 
the Circle Lazy H stock was stolen, but 
the same witnesses would have to testify 
that not many hours earlier his brother 
had ridden from the camp on the horse 
later found dead in Box Canyon. 

The ranger continued:. “No use follow- 
ing Bob into the brush now. We wouldn’t 
have a chance in ten thousand of finding 
him. But I'll gather you in, anyhow.” He 
turned to the Todd boy. “I ought to take 
you too. Doesn’t your father want this 
country cleared of stock thieves? Is he 
teaching you to be a criminal?” 

The boy made designs in the dust at his 
feet with his bare toes. He gulped hard, 
and broke out in a husky voice close to 
tears. “Don’t you talk about my pop that- 
away.” 

“If he didn’t send you to warn Bob 
Chase he ought to wear you to a frazzle 
with a hickory for coming,” Hall told him. 

To make sure Bob was not lying hidden 
on the place the rangers made a perfunc- 
tory search. They found some of his 
clothes and other possessions. Clearly he 
had been living with Lee. 

“You let him hole up here. You lend 
him your horses to go raiding,” the lieu- 
tenant accused. “What does that make 
you?” 

“Haven't you ever heard of horse 
thieves?” Lee asked. “You haven’t proved 
Bob was on that raid. Maybe somebody 
stole the horse and used it.” 

“Throw a saddle on a horse,” Hall or- 
dered, “You're going to town with us.” 

They ate supper at the ranch and rode 
into Carrizo after dark. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


MARY MAY SPEAKS FOR THE DEFENSE 


Js WAS the custom of Colonel Jackson 
to spend two months each year with 
his daughter at Fairview, the big ranch 
on the Nueces. The time he usually chose 
was in the early fall. He liked to be there 


during the beef round-up, since for some 
years he had supplied cattle on a contract 
to the government troops, on the Border. 
Mary May also enjoyed the cool breezes 
that swept the hills. The hot summer de- 
pleted her energy, and the first two weeks 
on the ranch she read and rested a good 
deal. Later she had girl friends from San 
Antonio and Austin with her most of the 
time. They rode, played croquet and bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock, picnicked, and oc- 


casionally went for an hour or two to ranch 
dances. 

Mary May and her father had been on 
the Nueces about a week when she was 
driven down to Carrizo to spend a day 
with her friend Sarah Hallett. Sarah was 
seven or eight years older than Mary May, 
a widow with two children, but they had 
been brought up as neighbors and their 
families had always been close. Billy and 
his little sister Jane called the girl Cousin 
Mary, though there was no actual relation- 
ship. 

The two young women discussed the 
trouble that had broken out between the 
Circle Lazy H Ranch and the rustlers. 
Sarah was of the opinion that her father-in- 
law could not be held blameless any more 
than Duke Searcy. 

“He claims that he wants to live at peace 
with everybody, but he has treated the 
smal] settlers very badly. His riders are 
arrogant and overbearing. They show no 
respect for the rights of others. But it 
seems to him terrible that rustlers should 
steal his stock.” Sarah went on to tell the 
story of how Bob Chase had fled into her 
house with a bunch of Hallett’s riders fir- 
ing at him as he ran. 
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“You saved his life,” Mary May said. 

“Yes. He found sanctuary here. I 
wouldn’t let Linton and his men kill the 
boy, though they said he was a bad man 
and a murderer.” 

“I met him once,” Mary May said. “His 
brother saved me from being gored by a 
wild steer. They look alike, and I mistook 
him for Lee. He didn’t seem like a bad 
man to me, but I thought he was a little 
too—fresh.” 

“He's worse than that. Duke Searcy 
and he are together a great deal. He must 
have gone bad.” 

“Yes. I like Lee much better.” Mary 
May said this as though she expected it 
to be challenged. “I know he has been 
arrested, but I think Lieutenant Hall is 
wrong. He isn’t in with the outlaws.” 

“I don’t know. Tve heard he is a bad 
man, too. So many young men here are 
wild and lawless you never can tell.” 

“I can tell that he isn’t. I know him.” 

-They walked downtown with the chil- 
dren, to buy them some bull’s eyes Mary 
May had promised them. In front of the 
courthouse they met Lieutenant Hall and 
Lee Chase. Before Lee caught sight of 
her, as the two men moved down the walk 
from the steps to the street, Mary May's 
heart began to beat wildly. That wide- 
shouldered body tapering to the slim waist 
and the narrow hips, the long light stride, 
the bronzed bony face in which were set 
eyes of deep blue, belonged to a person- 
ality intensely masculine and one that set 
her blood racing. 

He was laughing at or with Hall, but 
when his startled glance fell on her the 
laughter died swiftly out of his face. 

Hall stopped to speak with the young 
women.and Lee perforce stopped, too. The 
ranger’s left wrist was handcuffed to his 
right one. 

“Didn’t know you had come out to the 
ranch yet, Miss Jackson,” the officer said 
after he had exchanged greetings. 

She turned to Lee. “You have kept your 
word, Mr. Chase,” she said quietly. “You 
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promised I would hear worse stories about 
you—and I have.” 

“Tm a bad hombre, Miss Jackson,” he 
told her, a touch of mockery in his sar- 
donic face. “Lieutenant Hall has to keep 
his iron on me.” 

“I don’t like the family record for jail 
breaks,” the ranger mentioned, 

Mary May paid no attention to the con- 
versational side-excursion. “And I don’t 
believe the stories. Lieutenant Hall ` 
wouldn't either, if being a ranger didn’t 
warp his judgment.” 

A deeper color had swept into the girl's 
cheeks. In her throat a pulse of excite- 
ment was beating. All her training had 
told her that this wild emotion was un- 
womanly, and that to show it was unpard- 
onable. Later she would whip herself 
mentally for her folly. 

The red-headed ranger defended him- 
self smilingly. “I have to look at facts, 
Miss Jackson. This country is overrun with 
criminals—tustlers, scoundrels on the 
dodge, murderers. “It’s my job to make 
it a place where decent folks can live 
safely. Here’s a man who lets an outlaw 
stay on his ranch, gives him a horse to ride 
on a raid where murder is done. Am I to 
sit back and tell him to hop to it?” 

“Wouldn’t you expect him to stand by 
his own brother?” 

“Not if his brother was running with 
outlaws.” 

In Lee’s hard brown face no change 
showed, but a warm wave swept through 
him. There was a fine gallantry in this 
girl’s outspoken faith. She had traveled 
such a little way in life. The mysterious 
bloom of youth was still hovering around 
her, yet she was a woman too. He thought 
of some verses he had read in his school 
reader: 


“Standing with reluctant feet, 
Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet!” 


But already her character was molded. 
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She had the courage to stand by her con- 
victions without counting the cost. 


e made one statement and let it go 

at that. “I didn’t lend anybody a 
horse to ride on a murder raid, Miss Jack- 
son,” he said. 

“Of course you didn’t,” Mary May 
flamed indignantly. 

Billy tugged at his mother’s skirt. “Isn’t 
this the man, Mommy, who ran to our 
house with all those bad men after him?” 
he asked. 

“No,” Mrs. Hallett told him. 
was his brother.” 

“I've wanted to thank you for that, 
Ma’am,” Lee cut in. “It was a fine thing 
to do. I hope it didn’t bring you any 
trouble.” 

She did not tell him that her relations 
with her father-in-law had been somewhat 
strained since that day. Old Dave had 
come in to see her about it and she had 
let him know bluntly that she was a parti- 
san of neither side. 

“No trouble. I don’t know anything 
about your brother except what is told me, 
but I was not going to have him killed 
after he ran to my house for shelter.” 

Hall said, “We'll be moving, Chase, 
if you are ready.” 

“Whenever you say, Lieutenant,” Lee 
replied. 

A few yards farther down the street 
they passed a man whom Lee had met at 
the round-up, one who had practically 
agreed to go into any law and order move- 
ment that might be started. At sight of 
Lee his face set. He nodded to the offi- 
cer, but gave the prisoner no sign of rec- 
ognition. 

Lee knew that the influence he had been 
trying to build up was dead. The only 
thing that his neighbors could believe was 
that he had been one of Duke Searcy’s 
spies trying to find out whether and how 
much they were opposed to him. 

Chase smiled wryly. He was doing fine. 
So far he had managed to win the distrust 
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and hatred of the rangers, the outlaws, 
the Circle Lazy H Ranch, and the small 
independent settlers. If there was any 
important group he had failed to antago- 
nize heʻdid not know what it was. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


LEE WALKS OUT OF THE COURTHOUSE 
AND BACK AGAIN 


LAWYER whom Lee Chase had 

never met offered to take his case 
without cost to him. He was the one Duke 
Searcy employed when any of his men 
were in trouble with the law. Lee declined 
curtly. He guessed the outlaw was back 
of the suggestion and did not intend to 
accept classification as one of Duke’s sup- 
porters. Moreover, Lee had a prejudice 
against lawyers. He had the mistaken idea 
that innocent men did not use them. 

Judge Fallon was a circuit judge, at 
present holding court in another county. 
In his absence Sheriff Gadsden set Lee’s 
bond at five hundred dollars. One of the 
ranchmen who had ridden on the round-up 
with the prisoner offered to go surety. 
Lee was surprised. Before the cow hunt 
he had never seen the man. But Weiss 
was a friendly sort of person, the father of 
a family. His spread adjoined that of 
Chase to the west. Lee accepted the neigh- 
borly kindness gratefully. After the dis- 
covery of a dead Quarter Circle M K horse 
at the Box Canyon battlefield he had not 
expected such consideration. 

He walked out to the steps of the court- 
house a free man. As he sauntered out to 
the street Ransom and another Circle 
Lazy H vaquero passed. They looked at 
him without speaking. He could see a 
man standing in front of the Elite Restau- 
rant smoking a cigar, a heavy-set lowering 
fellow named Wesley Saul. He was one 
of the Hallett gunmen. Down the street, 
in the other direction from the courthouse, 
his glance picked up Linton. The two 
cowboys who had just strolled past the 
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courthouse stopped to talk with their fore- 
man. 

Rip Burnett came along in a buggy. He 
did not stop, but out of the corner of his 
mouth, with only one swift look at Lee, 
he spoke a low-voiced warning. 

“Look out, fellow. They're laying for 
you.” 

The pit of Lee’s stomach went cold. He 
was trapped. Maybe Weiss had gone bond 
for him at the instigation of Hallett. In 
any case the big ranch warriors had known 
he would be released and were prepared 
to see that he never reached the Quarter 
Circle M K alive. 

At the time of his arrest Lee had not 
brought either a rifle or a revolver to town 
with him. He turned around and went 
back into the office of the sheriff. 

“Are you in on this murder, Gadsden?” 
he asked bluntly. 

The sheriff looked into the bleak hard 
eyes of his recent prisoner. “What are 
you talking about?” he asked. 

“Linton and some of his fighters are 
down the street. Wes Saul is standing in 
front of the Elite. I have just been warned 
they are here to get me.” 

Gadsden glanced out of the window fac- 
ing the rear of the building. He could see 
two Circle Lazy H men across the street. 

“Looks like they are aiming to collect 
you right here in town,” he agreed. 

“That’s the idea,” Lee said harshly. 
“And I’m not armed.” 

Houston Gadsden rubbed his unshaven 
chin to help him think. “Hall and his 
men are out of town. They won't be back 
till night—if then. I haven’t a deputy to 
my name other than the jailer, Tom 
Sharp. If they are bound and determined 
to get you we can’t hold the courthouse 
against them. But I can damn well try.” 

Lee shook his head. “No chance. We'll 
have to think up something. better than 
that. First off, give me a gun.” 

The sheriff walked to a cupboard and 
unlocked it. “Help yoreself,” he said. 

There were several revolvers there. He 
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chose two, and examined them to make 
sure they were loaded. 

“They will get tired of waiting pres- 
ently and come in to get me,” Lee told the 
officer. “How would this do? Til lock 
the door and stay in here. You make a 
bluff you are going to keep them from 
getting me. Stand up on the stairway and 
play you’ve got me locked upstairs. Don’t 
be too brash. Back away when they be- — 
gin to crowd you and bolt for the upper 
stairway. Don’t have your gun out. They 
will come pounding up after you. That’s 
when I'll try to make my break.” 

The sheriff was not much impressed by 
this plan. “They will leave two-three 
men out in front and back so as to make 
sure of you if you try a run for it.” 

“That’s right,” Lee agreed, “But two 
or three are better than a dozen. I might 
just make it. Anyhow, it’s neck meat or 
nothing with me. I can’t pick and choose.” 

Gadsden’s gaze met the steady blue eyes 
of this lean, long-bodied man who had 
come to the end of his trail. He knew 
that Chase was not fooling himself. Lee 
realized that inside of ten minutes his body 
would probably be lying lifeless on the 
ground. No doubt his stomach muscles 
had tightened and the fear of death was 
in him. But there was no sign of panic 
in the quiet even voice or in the hard 
strong face. Nor would there be. He 
would go down fighting, still unconquered. 

“Like you say, there’s not much choice,” 
the sheriff agreed. “Might as well try that. 
It’s your—say-so.” 

Lee nodded, grimly. He knew that 
Gadsden had been about to say it was. his 
funeral and had stopped just in time. 
“Play it safe,” he said. “You won't help 
me any by getting shot. Don’t monkey 
with your gun. Talk as if you wanted 
them to be reasonable. They won't start 
shooting at you unless they are scared you 
are going to begin. Don’t let them grab 
you till you’ve turned the corner on the 


stairs.” 
“Luck,” Gadsden said, the wish in his 
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mind warmer than the curt voice expressed. 

He walked out of the room and Lee 
locked the door behind him. It would be 
soon now, the trapped man thought. When 
he went back into the courthouse he had 
as good as told his enemies that he meant 
to make his stand inside the building. They 
would wait only long enough to decide on 
the method of attack. There was always a 
slight chance that Hall and his men might 
tide into town unexpectedly. The Circle 
Lazy H leader would hurry up to avoid 
that possibility. 

Through the window Lee could see two 
of Hiallett’s warriors across the ‘street 
guarding the rear exit from the courthouse. 
Linton would not take any chances. He 
would keep the front door covered, too, 
while he was storming the building to get 
his victim. 

Lee heard the shuffling of many feet in 
the hall. Somebody tried the door of the 
toom in which he was. 

“Locked,” a voice announced. 
he’s in hete.” 

Gadsden spoke, from the landing on 
the stairway. “Now boys, don’t go off half 
cocked. I’ve got Chase locked up. He’s 
my prisoner.” 

“Yore prisoner?” Linton repeated. “You 
just turned him loose.” 

The sheriff had an answer ready. “I ar- 
rested him again. He’s wanted in Kansas 
for killing Tom Dobie.” . 

“He’s wanted here too for killing Tom 
Dobie,” roared Wesley Saul. “Kansas 
can have him when we're through.” 

“Now don’t get het up, boys,” Gads- 
den pleaded. “You elected me sheriff to 
enforce the law. This man is my prisoner. 
He’s locked up safe in a cell. Pil see he 
doesn’t get away.” 

“We'll attend to that,” Linton flung up 
at him, “Come. on, boys.” 

"As they pounded up the stairs the 
sheriff raced up ahead of them. They 
caught him outside the room where the 
rangers had built the cell for Searcy and 
Kinney. ; 


“Maybe 
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Linton tore the keys from him, unlocked 
and flung open the door of the room. He 
strode in, and one look was enough. 

“The damn-Yank isn’t here.” 


-© CHAPTER XXV 
LEE TAKES A RIDE FOR HIS HEALTH 


AS HALLETT’S men crowded up the 
stairway Lee unlocked the door of the 
sheriff's office. He could hear plenty of 
noise from the hall above, but the corri- 
dor was deserted. Swiftly he moved to 
the front door. His eyes swept up and 
down the street. From the windows of 
the Mickey Muldoon Saloon men were 
watching to see what would occur. Others 
stood in doorways, faced toward the coutt- 
house. For the word had spread that the 
Circle Lazy H meant to settle accounts with 
the man who had killed Tom Dobie. 

In front of Muldoon’s place two saddled 
horses were tied at the hitch rack. One 
of them was a buckskin belonging to Lin- 
ton. Saul had crossed the street and was 
standing under an awning of a hardware 
store. A lank stoop-shouldered man in a 
big floppy hat leaned against the adobe 
wall of a Mexican tendejon. 

From an alley lower down the street a 
voice shouted a startled warning. “Look 
out, Saul.” Before the voice had died 
down a .45 roared. From back of an adobe 
wall in the alley Ransom was starting the 
fireworks. 

Lee ran across the street to the hitch 
rack. A bullet from Saul’s gun slapped 
into the ground at his feet, spitting up a 


‘long slant of dust. The lank puncher in 


the big hat came into action, moving for- 
ward as he fired. 

Dodging back of the second horse, Lee 
pulled a slip knot and swung to the saddle 
of the buckskin. He kicked the gelding 
to a gallop. A man with a rifle leaned 
out of a second-story window of the court- 
house. The gun crashed, and simultane- 
ously the horn of the saddle vanished, torn 
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into a hundred pieces, As the buckskin 
charged down the street Ransom rested his 
six-shooter on the top of the wall and took 
aim. The slug tore into the neck of the 
horse. 

For fifty yards the gelding kept going, 
blood pumping from the wound. Lee 
could feel the animal beginning to col- 
lapse and he flung himself from the saddle 
before its body struck the ground. The 
place could not have been better for Lee 
Chase. He was in front of Poole’s Saloon 
and horses were drowsing at the rack. In 
a moment he was astride of another. 

A swift glance up the street showed him 
men getting into their saddles. He could 
see Saul’s big body driving down the road 
toward him. Linton was running out of 
the courthouse and Ransom was just find- 
ing his stirrups. 

Lee did not rate his chances highly. Six 
or eight men would take up the pursuit. 
Some of their horses would be faster than 
the mount he had chanced to find. They 


would not try to capture him. It would be 
easier to riddle him with bullets. 

He discovered that his horse was fast, 
but he guessed it lacked stamina. For the 
first mile he held his own, but he felt the 
cowpony tiring already at the pace he was 
forced to set. Those chasing him were too 
close to give him an opportunity to slip 
into the brush. He could see they were 
spreading out. The ones on slower horses 
were falling back. The two leading pur- 
suers were drawing closer. 

Just ahead of him the road curved 
sharply before crossing a dry wash. He 
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pounded down the bank and through the 
sand. The panting pony clambered up the 
far bank like a cat and swung around an- 
other bend. Lee almost ran into Lieuten- 
ant Hall, who was jogging down the road 
at the head of half a dozen rangers. 

The fugitive pulled up abruptly. He 
was tremendously relieved, more so than 
he wanted anybody to know, 

“You're in a hurry,” Hall suggested, 
and a second later knew the reason why. 
The first installment of the Circle Lazy H 
riders had arrived. 

Lee grinned. “This is going to be a 
disappointment to Mr. Linton and his 
friends,” he drawled. 

“What have you been up to now?” de- 
manded Red. 

“Nothing. Just taking a ride for my 
health. Mr. Hallett’s boys got notions.” 

Linton pushed to the front of his group. 
“We aim to bump this fellow off for kill- 
ing Tom Dobie,” he said bluntly. 

“You mean—now?” Hall asked gently. 

“That was our idea,” Linton admitted, 
and added sourly, “But I reckon you rang- 
ers are too pious to help along old-fash- 
ioned Texas justice.” 

“You wouldn't be trying to square a 
personal grudge against Lee, would you?” 
the lieutenant asked the foreman. “Get this 
right, boys. Lee isn’t a killer. You forced 
him to shoot Dobie. You had five to one 
against him then. Now it’s seven to one. 
What's biting you boys? You don’t know 
enough to pound sand in a rat hole. Ran- 
som, you were there at the Dodge trouble. 
Isn’t it true what I’ve said?” 

“His brother killed Scheir the day be- 
fore,” the big black-haired puncher an- 
swered sulkily. 

“You're blaming Lee for what his 
brother did. Is that it? If you are so 
strong on justice, Linton, face the facts. 
Both Ransom and Scheir were shooting at 
Bob when the Dutchman was killed. It 
was a fair fight—on Bob’s part, anyhow.” 

“You're taking his story for true,” Lin- 
ton retorted. : 
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“No. I have a letter from Bat Master- 
son, the sheriff at Dodge. If you'll drop 
into my office I'll show it to you. This 
killing has to stop, Linton. I’ve been sent 
here to bring law into this part of West 
Texas, and by the great jumping horn toad 
I'm going to do it if my men have to rub 
out half of you and put the rest in the peni- 
tentiary. Get wise before it is too late.” 

“Are you threatening us?” Linton 
snarled. 

“Tm telling you. We're going to have 
law and order in Texas as sure as the sun 
tises tomorrow. Tell that to Terry and 
to Dave Hallett.” 

“You crow mighty loud,” Saul jeered. 

The red-headed ranger officer took a 
long look at the man and pushed his horse 
forward, crowding in between Linton and 
the gunman who had spoken last. 

“You're in our crime book, Saul,” he 
said, his voice hard and clear. “At New- 
ton, Kansas, you killed the town marshal. 
I’m arresting you now.” 

The gunman’s hand moved toward his 
helt. Before his fingers closed on the re- 
volver butt Hall’s quirt sang through the 
air and lashed around the man’s hairy 
wrist. At the same instant Sergeant Brown 
closed in on the other side of Saul. 

“Don’t monkey with that gun,” Hall or- 
dered. “You're going with us alive or 
dead.” 

Saul looked at first one officer and then 
the other. Neither of them had drawn a 
weapon yet but both were ready. If he 
made a move one would get him surely. 
His glance slid to Linton and from him to 
the other Circle Lazy H men. They were 
not going to lift a hand for him. He could 
see that. 

“You've got the wrong man,” he said 
sullenly. ` 

Hall gave orders. “Take his gun, 
Brown. Put the cuffs on him, Ballard.” 

“This man did not come from Kansas 
but from Missouri,” Linton interposed. 

“Don’t butt in, Linton,” the lieutenant 
advised. 


The big gunman was disarmed and 
handcuffed. His companions watched si- 
lently. They were resentful, but helpless. 
It would not do to stand between rangers 
and the man they wanted. Hall’s men 
would fight at the drop of a hat. 

Linton tried to save face. “Listen, Hall. 
Fil take a lot from you because you claim 
to represent law. But this fellow Chase 
is a horse thief. He stole my cowpony 
not ten minutes ago. In Texas.we hang 
horse thieves.” 

Hall looked at Lee for an explanation. 

“They poured into the courthouse to kill 
me,” Lee defended. “To make my get- 
away I jumped the first horse that I could 
straddle. They were shooting at me from 
all sides.” 

“I reckon we'll have to put it that he 
borrowed the horse, Linton,” the ranger 
decided. “He can give it back to you now.” 

“It got killed while he was using it,” 
the foreman protested angrily. “Am I out 
a horse because this scalawag stole it and 
can’t return it?” 

“You'll find it lying dead in front of 
Poole’s Saloon,” Lee told him coolly.. “A 
bullet ripped the saddle to pieces too. Send 
a bill to Hallett for both. If his jugheaded 
warriors can’t shoot straight he ought to 
pay for their damages.” 

Hall laughed. “Fair enough,” he said, 
and gathered the bridle reins. “Let’s go, 
boys.” 

The lieutenant started on his way to 
town, leaving the ranch riders still staring 
at him angrily. Lee rode beside the red- 
headed officer. 

He laughed, admiringly. “You are cer- 
tainly some wolf tamer,” he said. 

The ranger declined the compliment. 
“Mostly folks won’t buck the law unless 
they are cornered,” he explained. 

“Not when Red Hall is the law,” Lee 
amended. 


H^ dropped the subject. When he 
spoke again it was after a long si- 
lence. “I don’t get what you're doing 
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here, Lee. I've been talking with some 
of the small fry cattlemen. A kind 
of change has come over them. When I 
first came up here six months ago they 
daren’t call their souls their own. Scared of 
Searcy on the one hand and of Hallett on 
the other. Now they are beginning to talk 
different. Two or three of them have come 
through with information about the. out- 
laws. They have mentioned you once or 
twice, as if they looked to you to lead 
them. What’s the idea? Have I got you 
wrong?” 

“Have you talked with any of them 
during the past four or five days?” Lee 
asked bitterly. 

“No. Why?” 

“They hate me now as much as Hal- 
lett’s gunmen do, though I don’t suppose 
they would shoot me from the brush. I 
threw them down when I let my horse be 
killed at Box Canyon. At least they did 
not know I was one of Searcy’s spies until 
then.” 

Hall thought it over. They had covered 
another quarter of a mile before he spoke 
again. 

“Better tell me all about it, Lee,” he 
suggested. “I never did think you were a 
skunk. I don’t now.” 

Lee told him of his plan to build up in 
the community an organized sentiment for 
law and how his influence had been shat- 
tered. There was one detail of his scheme 
he did not mention to the officer. 

It was some comfort to him to feel that 
Hall not only believed him but thought 
that such a force would be more potent 
than all the rangers in Texas. 

As they drew into town Chase put a 
question that drew the ranger’s eyes 
sharply to his. “Do you know where Duke 
Searcy is holed up? I want to see him 
about something.” 

“If I knew where he was do you sup- 
pose I'd be sticking around here with you 
now?” he snapped. 

The young ranchman grinned. “I 
thought you might have some sort of no- 
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tion as to the locality,” he said mildly. 
“Would you guess it might be up Lake 
Espantosa way?” 

“Td guess he ranges all the way from 
Uvalde to Eagle Pass. I heard he was in 
Santone last week, two-three days after the 
big raid.” Bluntly he put a query of his 
own. “What do you want to see him 
about?” 

“TI tell you that after I’ve seen him.” 

Hall brought a brown fist down on his 
saddle horn. “You can’t play both ends 
of this game, Chase. Are you for Searcy 
or against him?” 

“Tve told you.” 

“If you've told me straight you can’t 
have any business with Duke. All his af- 
fairs are crooked. What did you come back 
to Dimmit County for anyhow? You’ve 
bought a ranch where you can’t live. Go 
back there and Hallett’s men will get you 
sure. Even your neighbors, the men 
against the Circle Lazy H, wouldn’t trust 
you now. But you can’t make a bad mess 
any better by throwing in with Searcy’s 
gang.” 

“No,” Lee agreed. 

“There’s no place for you here. Get 
out before it’s too late.” 

Lee slanted a mirthful look at the 
ranger. He had Hall puzzled and enjoyed 
his bewilderment. “That’s good advice,” 
he admitted. “But I expect I’m too bull- 
headed to take it. Don’t worry. Ill make 
out.” 

“You'll make out to be killed,” the ex- 
asperated officer said. 

All the answer he got was a sardonic 
grin. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
TERRY LOSES FACE 


HA recognized a horse and buggy 
outside the leading general store in 
the little town. He found Colonel Jack- 
son and his daughter at a counter buying 
supplies for the ranch. As long as they 
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were in the store conversation between the 
ranger and his friends was confined to 
such harmless subjects as the condition of 
stock on the range, the fall market for 
beef, and Mary May’s amusements at the 
ranch. But as soon as the three had 
reached the sidewalk and privacy, the old 
ex-Confederate broached a more personal 
one. 

“What's this I hear about you saving 
Lee Chase from a crowd of Hallett’s men 
yesterday?” he asked. 

Hall told the story, including his talk 
later with the young man. He smiled 
wryly at Mary May. “Lee has me guess- 
ing. I believe everything he tells me. He 
is straight. But there is a lot he doesn’t 
tell. What does he want to see Duke Searcy 
about—unless it is something about Bob?” 

“Of course it is something about Bob,” 
the girl answered promptly, scornful of 
his slow perception. “But you couldn't 
blame him, could you, if he joined the 
band of Searcy? Where else can he go 
now, unless he runs away like a whipped 
‘dog? And he won't do that. You rang- 
ers have cast him off, Hallett’s men want 
to murder him, the small ranchmen think 
he is a traitor. He is practically an out- 
law. Every road is closed to him except 
the one that leads to Duke Searcy.” 

“And yet I have a feeling that he 
doesn’t mean to throw in with Duke,” Hall 
replied. 

“I know very well he doesn’t. But where 
will he go? What can he do?” 

“He can come to Fairview,” the colonel 
said unexpectedly. “I'll give him a job 
tiding for me.” 

Mary May flashed an amazed look of 
gratitude at her father. Her instinct told 
her that it would be a mistake to put her 
thanks into words. That would be to call 
attention to the fact that he was backtrack- 
ing. Since he was an obstinate man, he 
would not like that. 

Hall told the ranch owner that he would 
try to get word to Lee that there was a 
place of refuge open for him, though he 


did not know where to find him. He'had 
bought supplies and disappeared in the 
brush, and he had no friends by means 
of whom contact could be made. 

To Lee it had become clear that he could 
not return to his ranch to live. The bitter 
enmity of the Circle Lazy H had made 
that at present impossible. It was also 
plain to him that the Quarter Circle MK 
herd would soon become a skeleton one. 
The riders of Hallett would do a lot of 
expert brandblotting in the next few 
months. 

Late at night Lee dropped in on Weiss. 
After the rancher had been roused from 
sleep he came to the door to talk with 
his caller. He was a heavy-set sturdy man 
with a strong honest face. 

“Why did you go bond for me?” Lee 
asked. 

“Did you wake me up to ask me that?” 
the Swiss cattleman asked. 

“No. That is preliminary.” 

“I did it because I don’t believe you 
knew anything about the raid on Hallett’s 
pasture before it took place.” 

“I didn’t. Will you buy the Quarter 
Circle M K brand at a bargain?” 

“No. If I bought it there would not 
be any of the stock left in six months.” 

“My opinion, too. I am going to drive 
my stuff to Uvalde and sell it. Can you get 
me four or five men to help me?” 

Weiss gave that consideration. “I think 
so. If you will work rapidly and quietly. 
I'll lend you two of my men and I know 
one or two others who will do to tie to if 
you. get in a jam.” 

“PIL start gathering tomorrow,” Lee 
said. “All TIl try to get now are those 
running on my open range. No use fool- 
ing with the ones in the thick brush.” 

It took five days of heat and dust, from 
four o'clock in the morning until eight at 
night, for Lee to put up his herd for the 
trail. His men ate twice a day, once in the 
darkness of pre-dawn and again by the 
light of the stars two hours after sunset. 
Ta the fourteen or fifteen hours between 
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the meals they tore through thorny thick- 
ets after wild steers, brought together rest- 
less cows and blatting calves, branded 
mavericks, mended broken wagons, 
molded bullets, checked supplies, and 
rounded up the remuda. After the gather 
dust filled the air. Until the cattle were 
bedded down there was a continual noise 
of rattling horns and bawling stock. 

When they took the trail it was long 
before blue had begun to sift into the sky. 
The vaqueros shook the closely packed 
herd to a loose formation and strung it 
out to a long snaky line. 

Lee guided the advance at the point. 
Behind him were the men on the swing 
and farther back riders guarded the flanks. 
A trail herd travels slowly if the herd boss 
is wise. The cattle lose tallow when they 
are rushed. Chase took care not to push 
his too fast. 

During the first day they saw only three 
or four people. One of them was a rider 
for the Circle Lazy H. Lee was a little un- 
. easy about meeting this cowboy. He 
wanted to get his stock out of the country 
without trouble, and it was quite likely 
that the man would ride back to the ranch 
with the news of the trek. 

In the late afternoon of the second day 
the drag driver rode forward to the point 
to tell Lee that three men were coming 
up fast behind them. 

“One of ‘em looks like Dave Terry,” he 
added. 

Two minutes later the foreman of the 
Hallett outfit, flanked by a rider on each 
side, pulled up beside Lee. 

“Stop right here,” he ordered. “I’m 
going to cut this herd. I hear you are 
driving stock belonging to us.” 

“You hear wrong,” Lee told him curtly. 
“I don’t object to any honest man looking 
through my herd. There is not an animal 
in it that is not my own stuff. But you 
can’t bully me. If you want to cut the 
herd you will ask me in a proper way.” 

The riders on the swing had ridden 
forward and were listening. Terry paid 
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no attention to them or to what Chase had 
said. He turned his horse to ride into the 
point. Lee caught the bridle and jerked 
the cowpony back. 

Terry glared at him angrily. “Are you 
lookin’ for trouble, fellow?” he de- 
manded. “If you are, you’ve come to the 
right place to find it.” ® 

“Don’t touch any of these cattle with- 
out my permission,” Lee warned quietly. 

The foreman was furious, but back of 
his rage was a saving note of caution. They 
were sitting knee to knee, facing each 
other. If they drew their guns both of 
them would probably be killed. That 
would be a silly way to end this business. 

“You're too big for yore boots, you 
young squirt,” Terry ground out, between 
clenched teeth. “Get down from that 
horse and I'll break you in two.” 

Lee jumped at the offer. If guns smoked 
there would be several dead and wounded. 
Terry was a notorious fist fighter, the win- 
ner of a dozen barroom brawls. This slen- 
der youth would be easy for him, he 
thought. He might be right. But even so 
it was the best way out, Lee felt. 

He swung from the saddle, unbuckled 
his belt, and handed it to one of his men. 
Terry flung back his hairy throat and let 
out a whoop. ; 

“What TIl do to him,” he shouted as 
his feet hit the ground. 

The match looked like an unequal one. 
Terry stood three inches over six feet. He 
weighed two hundred twenty pounds, not 
an ounce of it fat. His shoulders were 
very broad and deep, his limbs heavily 
muscled and powerful. The younger man 
was built beautifully, but was not nearly as 
powerful. His body looked slim beside 
the huge torso of the foreman. Arms and 
legs were slight compared to those of his 
foe. Yet the long muscles rippled with 
smooth grace as they moved. ‘Two assets 
Chase had, a stout heart and skill in box- 
ing acquired from a retired pugilist at 
Dodge who had taught him all he knew of 
offense and defense. : 
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Terry tossed his belt to one of the men 
who had come with him. He moved to- 
ward his opponent swiftly, carelessly, fists 
knotted but raised no higher than his hips. 
Lee’s left smashed hard into the arrogant 
face and stopped the man in his tracks. 
He glared at Chase, astonished fury in his 
eyes, then plunged forward, head down, 
arms flailing. Lee gave ground, catching 
most of the blows on his arms. One 
crashed through and sent him flying back 
against the flank of a horse. He hung 
there for a moment, dizzy, before the 
frightened animal jumped away. 

The foreman came in fast. He swung 
his heavy boot at Lee’s groin and missed 
by not more than an inch or two as the 
younger man slid aside. Before the big 
man had recovered balance Lee slammed a 
right into his belly and a left to the point 
of the salient chin. Terry drove at him 
again, landed flush on the cheek, and 
pounded at his ribs. Lee ducked‘out of 
danger and sidestepped to let a wild right 
graze his ear. 

Lee knew already that he could not slug 
it out with the man. The Circle Lazy H 
boss was too powerful. But Terry was a 
hard drinker. His breath was beginning 
to come traggedly. Usually he won his 
fights in the first five minutes. That Terry 
would try to close with him when he grew 
winded Lee knew. If he let the fellow get 
his arms around him for his rib-smashing 
bear hug he was gone. 

Terry had no defense. He had never 
needed one. Lee hammered the ‘big face 
again and again. He sent short hard jabs 
into the belly that made his enemy grunt. 
His foot work was very good. The big 
bruiser telegraphed his intentions. Lee 
side-stepped to let a terrific blow whistle 
past his chin. He ducked, danced away, 
circling his enemy and flinging long lefts 
at his battered face. 

The foreman kept charging. A heavy 
swing caught Lee on the cheek-bone and 
knocked him down. Before he could rise 
Terry kicked him hard on the thigh and 
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dropped down to drive his knees into the 
fallen man’s belly. Lee rolled over and 
scrambled to his feet, just in time to es- 
cape the hairy fingers reaching for his 
body. He slogged Terry hard in the eye, 
three times, as he rose heavily from the 
ground, 

Lee was tired. His arms were heavy, 
and he was not as light in his leg work. 
But he knew his opponent was in worse 
shape. One of Terry’s eyes was closed, 
the other swollen. His face was badly cut 
and bruised. The wheals and bruises gave 
it the appearance of a relief map. His 
feet dragged. Yet the man was still dan- 
gerous if he could close with his elusive 
foe. 


“Come in and fight,” he roared. 

Lee did not give him time to rest. He 
guessed the fellow was softened enough 
for different tactics. Hitherto Lee had 
fought to fling back the rushes of the 
other. He shifted from defense to attack. 
There was no difficulty in hitting Terry. 
Very coolly he jabbed and jabbed at the 
distorted face, stepping around him on the 
side of the closed eye. When Terry rushed 
him he straightened the blinded man with 
a right that had the weight of shoulder 
and body back of it. Lee hit him a dozen 
times without a return blow. 

He watched his chance to catch the 
foreman off balance, and when it came 
dropped the staggering bully with an 
uppercut not far from the-point of the 
chin. Terry went down like a log. He 
was not knocked out but he lay inert and 
helpless. He had neither the strength nor 
the inclination to try to get up. 
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Lee was very weary. He dragged him- 
self to his horse, caught at the saddle horn 
and clung to it for support. Half a dozen 
hammers beating in his head. He drew a 
forearm across his eyes to wipe away with 
his shirt sleeve the sweat and blood. 

Men’s voices came to him, as he filled 
his lungs with air that did not seem to 
get to the bottom of his heaving chest. 

“By jiminy, I didn’t think a man in 
Texas could whop Dave,” one said; and 
another, “Terry's face looks terrible, like 
it had been chopped with an ax.” 

Lee turned. His legs and ribs were 
sore, and there was no inch of his beaten 
face that did not hurt. He looked down 
at Terry and knew that it was not the 
physical pain he minded. The fellow had 
lost face. Till now he had stormed 
through life unbeaten. Something had 
gone out of him that he could never get 
back. 

“You can make that cut now if you 
like,” Lee said. 

Terry pushed himself up from the 
ground slowly, inch by inch. It took him 
a long time to reach his feet. From the 
narrowed vision of the eye not entirely 
closed he looked around for his horse. 
Drunkenly he moved toward it. He made 
two attempts before he could pull himself 
to the saddle. Without a word he turned 
the head of his horse south and started 
back along the trail he had come. 

One of his men pulled up and swung 
his body round after he had set his cow- 
pony in motion. “If you ever come back 
to Dimmit County the boys will’be seeing 
you, Chase,” he threatened. “Don’t for- 
get that.” 

Lee answered, out of the weariness that 
pressed: in on him, “Tm coming back.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 


“HELLO THE CAMP!” 


| rae found a buyer for his stock at 
Uvalde and sold at a fair price. With 
his riders he headed down the Nueces for 
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Dimmit County. One of them, young 
Peter Weiss, told him flatly he was a fool 
for going back. 

“Hallett’s men had it in for you even 
before you had this fight with Dave 
Terry,” he urged. “They were. out to get 
you. Now Dave will never rest till you 
are dead. He is vindictive and arrogant. 
You've dragged his pride in the dust. You 
won't last a week on yore ranch.” 

“I won't be on my ranch,” Lee told him. 

Peter did not ask him where he would 
be nor did Lee tell him. Chase had a 
reason for going back that could not be 
explained to anyone. 

“As soon as they reached Carrizo Lee 
dropped into the ranger camp to see Hall. 
The news of his fight with Terry had 
already spread to every corner of Dimmit 
County and Lee was now as notorious as 
his brother Bob. His former comrades of 
the ranger force were much more friendly 


‘than they had been a week or two earlier. 


This might be because he has thrashed 
the man who had been a barroom bully 
for a number of years, or it might be be- 
cause Hall had influenced them. 

Sergeant Brown laid a hand on the neck 
of his horse. “Get down and rest yore 
saddle, Lee,” he said. “We've just been 
called to chuck. And after you've eaten, 
boy, you’d better light a shuck out of this 
neck of the woods. Hallett’s men are 
after you.” 

The invitation given by Brown was sec- 
onded by Hall. Lee sat on his heels bal- 
ancing a tin plate and cup and felt happier 
than he had been for a long time. The 
boys poked fun at him, just as they used 
to do before his disgrace. Though he 
was through with the force officially, they 
treated him as if he were still one of them. 

Ballard looked at his scarred and 


` swollen face solicitously. 


“Some say it was a grizzly that mauled 
you and some say a panther,” he men- 
tioned, his voice unctuous with yoy 
“How about it?” 

“Both of them,” Lee answered. “They 
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came at me together. I flung the panther 
over my head into the Nueces and 
strangled the grizzly with my bare fists.” 

“No foolin’, Lee,” another broke in. 
“How many of you boys piled on to Terry? 
The way I heard it four of you jumped 
him.” 

“That’s right—four,” Lee agreed, busy 
with the steak in front of him. 

“He must of been sick, or he could of 
whopped more tharí four like Lee here,” 
Hall commented. 

“After we got through with him he 
was,” the ex-ranger agreed. 

Brown took up the ragging. “Well, I 
don’t think it right for Lee to go deviling 
a little fellow like Terry who always at- 
tends so strict to his own business.” 

He gave the signal and three men flung 
themselves on Lee. They pegged him out 
and Brown administered punishment—six 
with a pair of leather chaps in the place 
where it would do the most good. After 
which they all returned in great good 
humor to their dinner. 

Hall talked with him later, “I’ve got a 
message for you, young fellow. Colonel 
Jackson says there is a job for you at Fair- 
view. If I were you I'd put more mileage 
between me and the Circle Lazy H, but 
if you are going to stick around, Fairview 
would be the safest place for you. Hal- 
letts men don’t monkey with the old 
colonel any.” 

“How did the colonel come to send me 
a message like that?” Lee asked. 

“Miss Mary May believes in you,” Hall 
said. “I reckon the old boy thinks he has 
been unjust to you and it’s his way of 
letting you know.” 

“If you see him I wish you would thank 
him. I have some business to finish. Per- 
haps after that is done I might be free 
to work for him.” 


o5 THE chance of hearing about his 
brother, Lee dropped into Poole’s 
place. A pair of cowboys had drifted in 
for a drink. After they had gone Lee in- 
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quired about Bob. Poole could not give 
him very definite information. Since the 
rangers had come to town Duke Searcy 
and his men had stopped coming to Car- 
tizo except when they came in late at night 
to get supplies. Hal Robbins and Pecos 
Jim had been in two nights ago for a few 
minutes. They had not exactly said so, 
but the saloonkeeper had gathered that 
Duke and Bob had been camped near 
Espantosa. 

Carrizo was no safe spot for Lee. After 
he had bought flour, salt, and bacon he 
took the road for Espantosa Lake. To look 
for Bob and Searcy when they did not 
want to be found was like hunting for a 
needle in a haystack. Any man he met 
might have a good idea where, the outlaw 
camp was, but it would not be easy to get 
him to tell. His best plan was to let it be 
known that he was .Bob’s brother. The 
word would in time reach the outlaws that 
Lee wanted to see Bob, and some day that 
young man would either show up or let 
his twin know how he could be reached. 

Lee camped on Turkey Creek. He did 
enough hunting and fishing to supply him 
with food. The country was full of game 
and he could get all the fish he wanted by 
dropping a hook. The second day he shot 
a turkey. He drew but did not pick the 
bird, then coated it with a thick daub of 
mud. Among the hot coals of his camp- 
fire he scooped a small hollow in which he 
placed the turkey. After covering the bird 
with ashes he piled the fire above the spot. 
Left there all night, in the morning it 
would be baked to a delicious flavor. 

The smoke of his fire drew a traveler. 
Lee heard him riding through the brush 
and drew back from the small clearing out 
of sight. Any guest who came with un- 
declared intentions he wanted to see be- 
fore being seen. 

As the rider approached the clearing 
he called from the brush, “Hello the 
camp!” Though this was the usual signal 
of amity Lee covered him with a rifle when 
he came into sight. The man was Hal 
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Robbins, one of Duke Searcy’s followers. 
He had been one of those with Bob when 
the boy had maneuvered the jailbreak at 
Carrizo. 

The hands of Robbins rested on the 
horn of his saddle to show he had no 
hostile purpose. He grinned at Lee, show- 
ing no resentment at this vigilance. An 
outlaw himself, he knew that the price 
of liberty for a man on the dodge was 
continual watchfulness. 

“Are you alone?” Lee asked. 

“That’s right.” 

Lee came out of the brush. “Better light 
and have supper with me.” 

Robbins swung from the saddle. “Don’t 
mind if I do. My belly is as flat as an 
empty mail sack. Glad I happened to 
jump you up.” 

He tied his horse, came forward, and 
joined Lee. They sat on their heels before 
the campfire and ate. Robbins was a big 
awkward young fellow, with light blue 
eyes set deep ia a face burnt almost to a 
coffee brown by untempered Texas suns. 

“The last time I saw you was when you 
were whooping it out of town after the 
jailbreak,” Lee said. 

The outlaw laughed. 
fooled you that time.” 

“Yes. I didn’t like it. They kicked me 
out of the rangers because I was so dumb.” 

The young bandit looked at him ap- 
provingly. “Maybe you are dumb. I 
wouldn’t be sure about that. A smart 
man might be burning the wind for dis- 
tant points after doing what you have done 
to Hallett’s top men.” He broke into a 
sudden burst of admiration. “You Chase 
boys are the damndest hellamilers I ever 
did see. Pete Weiss told me about yore 
fight with Terry. I would of give that 
claybank I’m riding to have seen it. Pete 
says you worked Terry over so his own 
mammy wouldn’t of known him.” 

“I had a little luck,” Lee said. 

“It might be luck or it might not. That 
bird remembers like an elephant. If you 
stay here and play a lone hand he'll get 
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you sure. Right damn now he’s got a 
dozen men looking for you, ready to cut 
loose when you show yore head. TIl give 
you some advice free gratis. Beat it out 
of the country—or line up with us.” 

Lee looked at him, nodding his head. 
“Tve been trying to find Bob for some 
days. You're right. I can’t go it alone.” 

“Bob has been kinda hard to find siace 
that little raid on the Hallett pasture,” 
Robbins said cautiously. 

“Yes. I knew he was in it when they 
found in Box Canyon my dead horse he 
had been riding.” 

“If you want to meet Bob I reckon I 
had better see him and arrange a place 
and time for you.” 

“That will be fine.” 

“You belong with us. You have the 
same enemies we have—the big ranch and 
the rangers. I'll talk with Duke, too. I 
don’t reckon you have heard the latest. 
Three of Hallett’s men met Pecos Jim just 
outside of town yesterday and left him 
lying on the road with six bullets in him. 
We aim to fix that up right soon.” 

Lee had heard the rumor that it had 
been Pecos Jim who shot the Hallett rider 
in Box Canyon while the outlaws were 
holding off the pursuers. No doubt this 
latest killing had been in revenge. 

“Hell’s a-poppin’ sure,” Robbins con- 
tinued. “Terry was one of those who got 
Jim. Since you’re in bad with him likely 
you would be pleased to join the round-up 
for that yellow wolf. Pll fix it up for you. 
Be at the crossroads store day aftet to- 
morrow shortly after sun down.” 

Lee thanked his guest and said he 
would. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


NO QUESTIONS ASKED, NO INFORMATION 
OFFERED 


A RIDER rode into the camp on Elm 
Creek, talked with Duke Searcy, and 
presently departed. Duke strolied across 
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to Brad Kinney and Bob Chase. Bob was 
spending the day with his friends.’ Brad 
lay face up on the ground, his head rest- 
ing on laced fingers. Bob was teaching a 
collie pup to sit up and beg. 

“Would you boys like to ride?” Duke 
asked. 

Brad said promptly, “No, I hate to wear 
out my saddle, and I’m plumb comfortable 
right here.” 

Bob dropped from his fingets a piece 
of meat into the mouth of the pup and 
gave his attention to Searcy. There was a 
thin smile on Duke’s lips but no mirth in 
his eyes. 

“Ride where?” Bob asked. 

“Down the river. Quite a trip. Couple 
of days. Maybe three or four.” 

“You're the doggondest cuss I ever see,” 
Kinney complained. “Soon as a guy gets 
himself all settled to rest you say, ‘Let’s 
go. Me, I like it here.” 

Chase waited for information. Duke 
gave it. 

“Hallett is driving a herd to Oakville. 
I thought it would be neighborly to help 
him.” 

“How big a herd?” Kinney asked. 

“About seven hundred head,” 

“When are you starting?” Bob inquired. 

“Soon as we have had dinner.” 

“I can’t go,” Bob said. “Got to meet 
Lee tonight at Dean’s store.” 

“You could pick us up at Cotulla if 
you ride hard,” Duke said. “You and him 
both, if he wants to throw in with us.” 

eh RTS 

Bob did not think his brother would 
tide with them. Lee was a stubborn fel- 
low, and there was in him a rock-bottom 
integrity. Probably he was hanging around 
in the hope of inducing Bob to cut loose 
from his present associates. If so, he was 
playing a dangerous game, with all the 
Circle Lazy H warriors out to get his scalp. 
In this country a man with as much fight- 
ing tallow as Lee had to have friends to 
survive. A man could be too. stiff. Bob 
had no intention of being an outlaw all 
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his life. He would get a stake and settle 
down, As Duke said, plenty of respectable 
cattlemen had started the same way. Now 
they were sitting pretty. That was how he 
intended it to be with him. But he would 
find it hard to get Lee to take that view. 

Bob waited in the brush beside the trail 
along which he expected his brother to 
come. After a few minutes a horseman 
could be heard approaching. When Bob 
saw it was Lee he snapped out an order. 

“Stop right where you are at, fellow.” 

Lee pulled up, startled for a moment. 
Then he laughed. “You trying to scare 
me to death?” 

Bob came out grinning. “If you don’t 
take better care of yourself than that some 
of Hallett’s men will get you from the 
mesquite.” 

“Good to see you again,” Lee said, an- 
swering his smile with another. 

“It goes double.” Bob commented on 
the other’s scarred face. “Terry sure 
worked on you real earnest. I talked with 
Pete Weiss. He wants to match you with 
the champ of the country, Paddy Ryan. 
Everybody who knows Terry is tickled.” 

“Tt could easily have been.the other way. 
A couple of times he almost had me. I’ve 
been hiding out ever since I got back.” 

“It would be safer if we would go on 
the dodge together.” 

Lee said, after a pause, “Maybe you’re 
right. I don’t like some of your friends, 
but beggars can’t be choosers. If they are 
willing to put up with me I reckon I could 
with them.” 

“Searcy is not such a bad fellow. He 
has killed his enemies. But he'll go all 
the way for his friends.” 

“Tm not one of them, and I don’t mean 
to be,” Lee replied bluntly. “But I’m a 
whole lot less a friend of Hallett’s out- 
fit.” 

“Well,” Bob said, probing deeper into 
his brother’s mind, “I reckon Duke would 
want to know just what that adds up to.” 

“I won't ride with him on any raid. I 
won't stand back of any of his deviltry.” 
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“You wouldn’t have to do that. Let’s 
take a case. If you saw him driving a 
bunch of cows that weren’t his could you 
mind your own business? Or would you 
feel you had to run and blab to the 
rangers?” 

“I’m not playing with the rangers. 
They can grind their own corn.” 

“Fine. You'll get along with Duke. 
I’m camping with Hal Robbins. We're 
way back up on Elm Creek. You'll strike 
it four miles west of here. Follow to the 
fork. That will be about three miles more. 
Take the east branch. You'll come to a 
kind of hidden valley: Were right up 
against the rim to the left among a bunch 
of pecans. Neither Hal nor I will be home 
for two-three days, but make yourself 
comfortable.” 

Lee did not ask him where he would 
be. He would have liked to give a word 
of warning about night riding with 
Searcy’s band, but he knew it would be a 
mistake. Bob would pay no heed to what 
he said and would resent any advice. He 
could keep his slender hold on this wild 
twin brother only by shutting his eyes to 
the lad’s dubious activities. Some day his 
chance might come to wean him from 
these outlaw companions, but it could not 
be done by words. 

Next morning Lee moved camp. The 
directions given by Bob had been explicit, 
and he found no difficulty in locating the 
hidden valley where his brother hung out. 
For three days he did not see a human 
being. 

This did not disturb him. The out- 
doors frontiersman learned from his life 
a great patience. Except in the stress of 
action there was no hurry. Summer fol- 
lowed winter. Cows bred, brought forth 
calves, and the calves grew up. Rains fell 
and grass grew. None of these could be 
pushed. Nature did its work in its own 
way. Lee hunted and fished. He lay on 
the grass with his face to the blue sky and 
thought about divers things; his future, 
his brother, the job he had to do, a spirited 
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elusive girl with deep violet eyes whose 
movements held a light flying grace. 

On the fourth day his brother and Rob- 
bins came. They dropped into camp tired 
and cheerful. That they had ridden long 
and far he knew by the stiffness with 
which they descended from their saddles. 
He asked no questions and they gave him 
no information. But he guessed they had 
been on a raid that had turned out success- 
ful. A- Turkey Creek nester confirmed this 
two or three days later. Just beyond 
Cotulla a Circle Lazy H herd that was 
being driven to Oakville had been stam- 
peded at night and the trail drivers scat- 
tered. Before the boss could gather his 
men to assemble the cattle again two hun- 
dred of them had disappeared. 


Hal Robbins and Bob left early next 
morning and did not come back for a 
week. Lee deduced that they had been 
helping to push the stolen stock toward 
the Devil’s River country. 

After their second return there was a 
period of inactivity. Lee spent his spare 
time making a rawhide reata, a job that 
took skill, patience, and hard work. He 
bought at the cross-roads store the fresh 
hides of four young animals and staked 
them on the ground to dry. At the end 
of five days he cut the strands of the rope, 
beginning at the center of the hides and 
working them into increasingly large 
spirals. With pieces of broken glass he 
scraped off the hair and smoothed the 
strands. After tying the ends together and 
fastening to a tree he began the weaving. 

Duke Searcy dropped in on the camp 
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while Lee was at work. Robbins and Bob 
were watching him and offering advice. 
Searcy eased himself in the saddle and 
with a twinkle in his eye gave his friends 
an ironical lecture. 

“You boys spend yore time hellin’ 
around and loafing while Lee here im- 
proves the shining hours like the busy 
bee,” he drawled. “Reminds me of a piece 
in my McGuffey’s reader about the two 
apprentices. The idle one didn’t amount 
to shucks, but the other one—gentlemen, 
hush!—he finally up and married the 
daughter of the boss. Now if Hallett only 
had a daughter Lee would be headin’ right 
for the old man’s blessing and you two 
dead beats wouldn’t even get an invite to 
the wedding.” 

Lee continued his braiding, taking care 
that each strand was drawn up snug and 
even so that no slack would be left. “They 
would probably be busy cutting out a 
bunch of my new dad-in-law’s stock and 
running it into the brush,” he said dryly, 
“and then I would get shot up hunting 
down the scalawags.” 

Duke chuckled. “That’s right. Cows 
are like poker chips. They. have no home. 
A guy saves his pesos, has no fun, and 
gathers him quite a spread. Then some 
night in the dark of the moon some no- 
account waddies help themselves.” 

“After which some Texas Rangers drift 
in and rub out the waddies,” Lee con- 
cluded. 

“You can’t win over Lee,” his brother 
said. “He’s got one of these closed 
minds.” 

Searcy swung from the saddle and tied 
his horse. “I won't try. He can take his 
own trail. My motto is to let every man 
do as he pleases—if he doesn’t get in my 
way. How about fixing up some dinner 
for an uninvited guest?” 

Bob tilted an eyebrow toward Robbins. 
“Hal’s day to do the cooking. We give 
a prize for anybody who can bite into one 
of his biscuits.” 

Before Duke left, his two associates dis- 
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appeared with him for a short time into 
the brush. Lee discovered later that where- 
as his fellow-campers had previously been 
broke they each now had a pocket full of 
gold and silver. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
A QUIET MORNING AT EAGLE PASS 


fhe weeks later Bob proposed a trip 

to Eagle Pass, a border town about the 
same distance from their camp as Carrizo 
Springs. 

“We're pretty nearly out of grub. What 
say we mosey down to Eagle Pass? Carrizo 
is out on account of the rangers.” 

“Good enough,” Robbins cried. “I’ve 
had a belly full of this doggoned brush 
and I’m tired of fighting mosquitoes.” 

“And you have money in your pocket 
burning to get to a faro table,” Lee men- 
tioned with a grin. 

“That’s right. I feel it in my bones PH 
be lucky.” 

They started early and traveled at a road 
gait which steadily ate up the miles. Dark- 
ness was beginning to fall when they 
looked down on the lights of the little 
town. They could make out the Rio 
Grande and beyond it the Mexican village 
of Piedras Negras, the name of which was 
changed a few years later to Ciudad Por- 
firio Diaz. 

After eating supper they set out to see 
the town. Outside of the gambling houses 
and dance halls there was little of interest 
in Eagle Pass. The young men danced 
with the girls for an hour and then 
abruptly abandoned them for the excite- 
ment of gaming. 

Lee had earned his money the hard way 
and did very little betting, but his two 
companions made a serious business of it. 
They stuck steadily to the gaming table 
until Robbins had dropped most of the 
money he had. Rob was luckier and came 
out a little ahead of the house. 

They were cashing in their chips when 
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Linton and another Circle Lazy H rider 

walked into the hall. At sight of the three 

brushpoppers Linton stiffened. Except that 

his light cold eyes narrowed there was no 
. change in his leathery brown face. 

Bob laughed scornfully. “Look what 
blew in when the door opened,” he jeered. 

“Don’t get on the prod,” Lee warned. 
“We're not looking for trouble—unless 
Linton is.” 

“I can answer that one,” Bob jeered. 
“He looks for it when the odds are five 
to one in his favor. Right now—no dice.” 

Linton’s hard gaze shifted from one 
brother to the other.. He had seen both 
of them in action and there was no profit 
to be had in picking a quarrel with them 
just now. 

“If you crowd me you'll find out,” 
he said. 

“Were you one of the men who mur-, 
dered Pecos Jim?” Robbins demanded. 

“No,” Linton answered. “I never saw 

the man.” 
. “You've been claiming you want Lee 
and me and that we went on the dodge to 
get away from you,” Bob goaded. “Well, 
here we are. You've got us cornered. 
We're sure scared.” 

“That will do, Bob,” cut in Lee. “Lin- 
ton has made his choice. Let it go at 
that.” 

The Circle Lazy H foreman turned 
away and walked to the bar. No coward, 
he was instinctively cautious. He and his 
men would rub out both of these hell- 
raising fools one of these days. But this 
was not the time. 

Lee was ready for bed, but his com- 
panions wanted to cross the river and take 
a whirl at monte in Piedras Negras. Since 
he did not mean to leave them on the 
loose he went with them to the Mexican 
town. The light was beginning to sift into 
the sky before they got to bed at last. 


We they were at breakfast in a 

Mexican eating house Gus Barrett, 

one of the rangers with whom Lee had 
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served, walked into the place and sat 
down. When his glance fell on the for- 
mer ranger he rose and walked over to 
the table where the three were sitting. 

“A bunch of Hallett’s men are in town,” 
he said. 

“How many?” Lee asked. 
Linton last night.” 

“Five or six, I reckon. They are driv- 
ing back some stuff Hallett has bought 
from across the line.” 

“I hear old Dave has had some losses,” 
Robbins ventured. “Probably he is build- 
ing up his herds again.” 

The ranger looked at Robbins and at 
Bob. Both of them were wanted for help- 
ing in the escape of Searcy and Kinney. , 
There were also other charges against 
them. But Barrett was alone. He had 
been sent on a special mission to Eagle 
Pass. A triple killer from the Indian Ter- 
ritory had been recognized. at Piedras 
Negras and was badly wanted by the 
United States marshal at Fort Smith. It 
was known that occasionally he came 
across to Eagle Pass to see a dance hall 
girl. Barrett's job was to pick the fellow 
up and take him to Carrizo, 

Both of Duke Searcy’s men were vies 
ing him very closely, intent on not being 
caught by surprise if he made a move. 

“Tl put my cards on the table,” the 
tanger said. “It would be a nice day’s 
work to arrest you boys. But I’m on an- 
other job just now and can’t leave it.” He 
gtinned with genial derision at the two 
rustlers. “The man I want is more im- 
portant than you two tinhorn bandits.” 

Bob relaxed. “Give us time,” he told 
the ranger with gay impudence. “We're 
young yet. Some day we may get to the 
head of the class.” 

“I’m advising you to get out of town 
before you have any trouble with Linton’s 
men,” Barrett suggested. 

“If there are only five or six of them 
you had better tell them to skedaddle be- 
fore they have any trouble with us,” Bob 
boasted. 


“We met 
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But Lee knew the advice of the ranger 
was good. “We'll get on our way as soon 
as we can buy the supplies we need,” he 
told his comrades. “There is no percent- 
age in inviting trouble. It’s back to the 
brush for us.” 

Robbins agreed. They walked down to 
the corral and saddled their horses. Three 
abreast they rode up the street to the lead- 
ing general store of the town. At the 
hitch-rack they tied their mounts. As 
Robbins turned to walk into the store he 
caught a glimpse of a man ducking out 
of sight behind a photograph gallery. He 
reported to the others what he had seen. 

“Trouble ahead, boys. Houck is out 
there watching us.” 

“Fine,” Bob said. 
ask him what for.” 

Lee’s eyes narrowed in thought. “Not 
so fast, Bob. Maybe he just happened to 
be there.” 

“No, he was looking round a cornet 
and jumped back so I wouldn’t see him,” 
Robbins explained. “Linton is fixing to 
get us.” 

“Where?” Lee asked. “And when?” 

Robbins knew the town much better 
than those with him. His mind jumped 
to the answer. “I'll tell you when and 
where. They will be waiting for us as we 
leave town. And there is just one place 
where they can pick us off with no danger 
to themselves—from behind the ‘dobe 
wall at the side of the road after we cross 
the bridge coming into town.” 

That looked reasonable. It was an easy 
guess that they would be leaving Eagle 
Pass that morning, since two of them were 
on the dodge and would not want to hang 
around too long. Houck had probably 
been assigned to give the signal when they 
started. 

“Ts it a single wall?” Lee inquired. “Or 
is it part of an enclosure?” 

“That’s tight,” Robbins said. “The 
wall goes round and makes a square. 
There used to be a house in it, but it 
burned down.” 


“We'll go out and 
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“Any way of getting at it from the 
rear?” 

“Sure. We can take a lane that will get 
us back there.” 

Lee asked more questions and proposed 
a plan to the others. Robbins thought it 
feasible. 

They bought the supplies they needed, 
sacked them, and tied the provisions back 
of the saddles. Bob caught a glimpse of 
a big hat protruding for an instant round 
a corner. 

“Houck’s still interested,” he told the 
others as he made sure the sack was tied 
safely to his saddle. 

They mounted and started down the 
street. Before they had gone fifty yards 
a gun sounded. 

“The signal we are coming,” Bob said. 

Lee nodded. A pulse of excitement was 
beating in his throat. He felt his stomach 
muscles tighten. The defense he had sug- 
gested might easily go wrong. 

They rode around a bend in the street 
that took them out of sight of the busi- 
ness section they had left. Robbins swung 
down a lane that ran into the road and 
the others followed. Their pace they 
quickened to a trot. The lane ran out in 
the brush. Robbins cut through this to a 
small bunch of cottonwoods. Here they 
left their horses and took the rifles from 
the boots beside the saddles. As quickly 
as they could the dismounted riders pushed 
forward along a dry wash. In front of 
them, to the left, was an inclosure bounded 
by adobe walls. 

Very cautiously, to make no noise, they 
crept up to the back wall and looked over 
it. Inside were five men. They were fac- 
ing the road, guns in their hands. 

Bob flung a jeer at them. “You boys 
expecting the Comanches to attack you?” 

The Circle Lazy H men turned abruptly, 
alarm in their shocked faces. They looked 
at three rifle barrels covering them from 
the top of the wall. 

“Drop your guns,” Lee 
“Quick. Or we'll cut loose.” 


ordered. 
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The surprise was complete and shatter- 
ing. Halletts men were trapped and 
knew it. At the first sign of fight the rifles 
would crash. 

“What’s the idea?” Linton blustered. 
“Are you fixing to kill us?” 

“Don't talk,” Lee flung back harshly. 
“You're caught in your own trap. Put 
down those guns,” 

Linton flung down his rifle with a 
curse. His men dropped the weapons in 
their hands. 

“Side arms too,” Lee snapped. 

“How do we know you won’t shoot us 
down when we're unarmed?” Ransom 
asked unhappily. 

“Different when you're at the wrong 
end of the guns,” Robbins taunted. “You 
meant to ambush us without a chance for 
our white alleys.” 

“No, we meant to capture you and turn 
you over to the rangers,” Linton de- 
fended. 

“You couldn’t make us believe that in 
a hundred years, you damned wolf,” Bob 
retorted. “We ought to mow you all 
down, but we are not going to do it. Un- 
buckle those belts. Prontito.” 

The revolvers clattered to the ground. 
Lee herded the prisoners to one side of 
the lot while Bob unloaded the weapons. 
As he finished with each one he tossed it 
over the wall into the road. 

The Circle Lazy H men climbed the 
wall and reclaimed their guns. With the 
Chase brothers at their heels they walked 
down the dusty road to the business center 
of the town. Robbins backtracked to the 
cottonwoods to recover the horses. 

“Where are we going?” demanded Lin- 
ton, bitter with the taste of defeat in his 
mouth. * 
“You'll find out,” Bob answered. “Just 
keep moving.” 

Robbins was waiting for them with the 
three horses at the junction of the lane 
and the road. Bob and Lee mounted, and 
the procession started again. Ransom 
walked about twenty yards in front of the 
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others, to make the situation clear to 
Houck as soon as he saw him. He was 
given to understand that if Houck made 
any trouble it would be very unfortunate 
for Ransom. 

The signal man rode down the main 
street to meet the party and pulled up his 
horse, puzzled at what he saw. 

“Don’t start anything,” Ransom urged. 

“These fellows have got the drop on us.” 


HF pulled his horse up. There 
was something wrong here and he 
did not know what it was. The Circle 
Lazy H men were all carrying their guns, 
yet they seemed to be prisoners. 

Before he, could make up his mind Bob 
Chase and Robbins closed in on him, one 
on each side. Each of the outlaws carried 
a rifle ready for action. 

“Take it easy, Houck,” advised Bob. 
“We've got the dead wood on you.” 

“I don’t get it,” Houck answered an- 
grily, and looked at Linton for orders. 

“Better give them your gun,” the fore- 
man snarled. “They sneaked up on us.” 

“You hear your boss,” Bob said de- 
risively, his unwavering eyes fixed on the 
ranch gunman. 

Houck shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
The forty dollars a month he was paid 
covered fighting under certain conditions, 
but this was not one of them. He gave 
up his weapons to Robbins. Reluctantly 
he swung from the saddle and turned 
loose his horse when told to do so. 

From business houses and saloons men 
came to the sidewalks to stare at this pro- 
cession moving down the middie of the 
dusty street toward the river. From the 
shame-faced dejected appearance of Hal- 
lett’s men it was plain that they were 
practically prisoners. But how had this 
come about without a battle and while 
they still had weapons in their hands? 

Bob flung a nonchalant explanation to 
an acquaintance on the street. “They fixed 
an ambush for us back of the ’dobe wall 
but couldn’t make it stick.” 
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The town marshal busted forward im- 
portantly. “Now boys, this won’t do. I 
can’t have—” 

Bob cut his protest short. He shifted 
the rifle lying across the saddle, tilting 
the barrel toward the officer. “Don’t even 
look as if you wanted to interfere,” he 
said, his eyes cold and flinty. 

The marshal backed away hastily. “Now 
—now—now, don’t start anything,” he 
cried. 

“There isn’t going to be any trouble 
unless you make it,” Lee assured him. 
“We're protecting ourselves. That’s all.” 

“All right,” the marshal said, and 
added hesitantly: “I'll go along if it’s all 
tight with you.” 

“Fine,” Bob consented with a sarcastic 
laugh. “Then whatever we do will be 
lawful.” 

At a respectful distance a number of 
bystanders followed them to the river. 
This might turn out to be something to 
talk about the rest of their lives. 

After they reached the ferry Linton 
learned why he and his men had been 
brought here. He was told to move out 
to the end of the flat boat used as a ferry. 
His captors sat their horses on the bank. 

“Fling your guns into the river,” Lee 
ordered. 

“I’m damned if I do,” Linton answered. 
“You can’t make me.” 

“Just as you please,” Lee said coldly. 
“Your guns are going in, with or without 
you. 

Under compulsion of the rifles two of 
Hallett’s men moved forward to fling 
their foreman into the river. Linton gave 
way angrily. The heavy weapons sank 
with a splash. One after another his men 
disposed of their arms the same way. 

As Bob turned to ride away he flung 
a gibe at the sullen humiliated men. “Tell 
old Dave not to send boys to mill next 
time.” 

The brush men passed through Eagle 
Pass at a canter. Though they were ex- 
pecting no more trouble, it would be easy 
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for somebody to take a shot at them from 
a window. Even after they were out of 
town they traveled fast. Linton might 
organize a pursuit, and they did not want 
to fight a rear guard action. Back of them 
were a lucky escape and an amazing blood- 
less victory. Lee knew it would be better 
not to tie to the adventure the anti-climax 
of a battle from which they must keep 
running away. 


CHAPTER XXX 
CHIPS DOWN 


a hee trip to Eagle Pass had in the public 
opinion tied Lee definitely to the out- 
law faction. Red Hall talked this over 
with Kirk Jackson while he and the col- 
onel were drinking a mint julep on the 
broad gallery of the big house at Fairview. 
Mary May sat near them demurely tatting. 
She let the men. carry the conversation. 

“I had hopes of that boy,” the ranch- 
man said. “But I give up. When I of- 
fered him a job why didn’t he take it if 
he wanted to go straight? No, sir, he’s 
got a bad streak in him just like his 
brother has.” 

Hall offered an unsure defense. “I got 
a report from Barrett yesterday about that 
Eagle Pass fracas. He doesn’t think Lee 
was at all to blame. There seems to be no 
doubt that Linton tried to ambush the 
boys and they discovered it in time to turn 
the tables. Fact is, if Duke Searcy. had 
been running the party instead of Lee, 
Hallett’s men would have been slaugh- 
tered. You've got to give it to Lee, if he 
was boss of the show and I reckon he was, 
that he played his hand perfectly. With- 
out hurting a man he forced a bunch of 
Circle Lazy H riders twice as large as his 
own group to quit cold. That took brains. 
When he had them corralled he humili- 
ated them completely and made a clean 
getaway.” 

“And what was he doing there with a 
pair of outlaws for whom there is a re- 
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ward offered?” Jackson inquired sharply. 

“You've got me there,” the ranger ad- 
mitted. “Undoubtedly he is running with 
them. I don’t quite know why.” 

“I do,” the old ex-Confederate an- 
swered stoutly. “Because he is one of 
them. It has to be that way.” 

“It hasn't been proved that he has 
joined in any of Searcy’s raids.” 

“Of course it hasn’t,” Jackson replied 
testily. “When they are raiding they don’t 
wait around to have tintypes taken of 
themselves in the act.” 

“We know he is fond of his brother,” 
Hall suggested doubtfully. 

“No use making excuses for him. He 
has gone bad.” 

Mary May folded her tatting, rose, and 
walked to the door of the house. She 


turned for a parting shot, scorn of the 
masculine intelligence sparkling in her 
violet eyes. 

“He hasn't gone bad at all. That’s just 
silly, and some day you are going to eat 
your words, Colonel Jackson. 

With which she whisked into the house 
abruptly. 

The ranger smiled at his host, whose 
choleric face had taken a deeper hue than 
usual. 

“Td like to know where that girl got 
her stubborn streak,” the old man stormed, 
pounding on the arm of his chair. 

“Look at it another way, Colonel. She 
believes in Lee and she is loyal. I like 
that. Most of the time I believe in him 
myself, far as that goes.” 

“Just because he bulldogged a wild steer 
charging at her doesn’t prove he is an hon- 
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est man, Hall. She ought to see that. Half 
the men dodging in the brush would have 
done the same thing. Searcy would have 
tried it. So would the other scalawag 
brother, I reckon. No sir, he’s guilty as 
the devil.” 

“We'll find out about that some. day.” 

“Tve found it out already.” 

Jackson clapped his hands to summon 
the old Negro butler and ordered another 
mint julep for them both. For him the 
subject was closed. 

But not for Mary May. Though she 
felt sure there was in Lee a deep stratum 
of integrity, she could not quite know what 
his mental reaction would be to the situa- 
tion in which he found himself. A power- 
ful group of lawless ruffians eager to de- 
stroy him. No support from those anxious 
to wipe out the evil conditions in the com- 
munity, but instead only suspicion and dis- 
trust. His strong affection for a brother 
tied up with an outlaw band keen to wel- 
come him as one of them. It was a combi- 
nation that almost forced him to an 
alliance with Duke Searcy. But she could 
not believe her father was right. Yet may- 
be she was just being obstinate. Perhaps 
she was standing out only because she so 
desperately wanted to think him a true 
man. 

That Mary May had moments of doubt 
was not surprising, since Lee himself could 
see little hope in his course. He had re- 
turned to Dimmit County after his disgrace 
for two reasons. The more important one 
had been to try to save Bob, the other to 
redeem if possible his lost reputation. This 
last was a forlorn hope, very hazardous, 
and there was an angle to it that revolted 
Lee. He was not sure that he could bring 
himself to attempt it. 

The brush men moved camp rather fre- 
quently. Cow hunters dropped in on them 
occasionally, stopped for a meal, and went 
on their way. Through these visitors the 
rangers might discover their location. 

Lee did a good deal of riding alone. He 
followed cow trails through the chaparral, 
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sometimes shot game for food. On one of 
these excursions he came on a corral. He 
knew it was one used by the outlaws to 
hold “wet” cattle temporarily until they 
could be driven out of the country. 

The corral was very strongly built. Posts 
were sunk deeply into the ground and 
lashed together with strips of cowhide. 
Flaring wings ran out from the heavy gate 
so that the stolen stock could be moved in 
without trouble. At present the inclosure 
was empty. Lee filed away in his mind its 
situation. There might come a day when 
he would want to know just where it was. 


RNs back to camp, he found that 
Duke Searcy had arrived before him. 
In that moment before he was seen Lee got 
the impression that he had come at a crit- 
ical time. The three men were sitting on 
their heels, heads close together. Searcy 
was trying to persuade Bob to some course 
at which the boy demurred. Robbins 
seemed to be outside the argument. He 
was chewing tobacco placidly, a brown- 
bearded man in checkerboard trousers, 
wide hat, and run-down-at-the-heel boots. 

Lee caught only one snatch of Searcy’s 
urging before Robbins cut it short with a 
warning. 

The words were, “"—as long as the old 
man is alive.” 

Swinging from the saddle, Lee Chase 
grounded the reins. He met the eyes of 
the outlaw leader directly. There was a 
challenge in the straight hard look and, 
Searcy accepted it instantly. 

“Time to rub Dave Hallett out, you 
think,” Lee said. 

Searcy’s eyes held to his, a long search- 
ing scrutiny, before he spoke. “Are you 
buying chips in this game?” he asked 
gently. 

“What game?” Lee inquired bluntly. 

“You're straddling the fence. It’s time 
you got down on one side or the other.” 

“Was I on the fence at Eagle Pass?” 

“You ate dinner in the ranger camp the 
other day.” 
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This was news to Bob. He flashed a 
quick glance at his brother. 

“My business,” Lee answered quietly. 

“Is it your business to pick up a remark 
I make?” 

Searcy lifted a hand to hold back the 
reply until he had made himself clear. 
“Maybe that is all right too. I'll know 
when you have told me what’s in your 
mind.” 

Bob cut into the talk. He did not want 
trouble between his brother and Searcy. 
“What are you two trying to do—start 
something?” 

Lee shook his head. “Not I. There’s 
trouble enough here. I’m against starting 
any more.” 

“Then quit fussing—both of you.” 

Unexpectedly Robbins backed up Bob. 
“That’s right. Why not be friends? We've 
all got enemies enough without getting 
sore at one another. Tell him about the 
reward for us.” 

Bob pulled from his pocket a folded 
poster and handed it to his brother. “You 
are in this too,” he said. “You might as 
well know it right now.” 


Wee Lee read was a reward placard 
signed by David Hallett. It offered 
five hundred dollars each for the arrest of 
the notorious murderers and bandits Lee 
Chase, Bob Chase, and Hal Robbins. 

“And that’s not all,” Searcy explained. 
“He can’t put it on paper, but the word is 
out that he will pay for you dead or alive. 
He'll get you boys sure—unless you get 
him first.” 

“Are you going to lie down and take 
it?” Bob asked, his eyes hot with rage. 
“PIL not. Since he wants trouble, he has 
bought it.” 

“This doesn’t alter anything,” Lee said 
quietly. “We know his gunmen have been 
after us ever since we came up here.” 

“Except that any little scrub who wants 
five hundred dollars can bush you now,” 
Searcy differed. 

“There's a reward out for you dead ar 
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alive,” Lee told Searcy. “I notice you are 
still raising some hell.” 

“The reward for me is a legal one. If 
Hallett put one out I’d get him if it was 
the last thing I ever did.” 

“I wouldn't. I’m not a killer.” 

“And I am. That what you mean?” de- 
manded the outlaw. 

“Do you want me to say you're a Sunday 
school teacher?” Lee wanted to know 
hardily. “Tm not calling names. All I'm 
saying is that I won’t ride out to kill any 
man. The most I'll do is to defend my- 
self.” 

“Don't get on the prod, Duke,” Bob 
said, much annoyed. “Lee isn’t riding you 
any more than you're running on him. Cut 
it out.” 

The flare-up died down verbally, but 
both Lee and Searcy knew that now they 
were in opposite camps. Each was trying 
to win Bob to his side. Less definitely 
Bob sensed this, too, and resented it. He 
was a man in his own right and was going 
to make his decisions without being pulled 
around by either of them. 

Though the result meant more to Lee 
than to his adversary, Searcy had no inten- 
tion of letting Bob get away from him. 
He liked to sun himself in the lad’s admi- 
ration and to feel that he could influence 
him to do as he pleased. Moreover, Bob 
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was a good fighting man and he needed 
all of them he could muster. 

After Searcy had reclaimed his picketed 
horse and swung to the saddle his glance 
slid derisively past Lee to Bob, 

“You might drop around to the camp 
tomortow, Bob,” he drawled, “if Lee will 
let you come.” 

Bob flushed angrily. “I’m my own boss, 
Duke. You know that damned well.” 

“Sure,” agreed Searcy.: “I meant if Lee 
doesn’t change your mind. We’ll talk over 
that little matter again.” 

That the outlaw had cut the ground 
from under his feet Lee knew. To prove 
that his brother did not control him Bob 
would ride over to the other camp and 
would probably join Searcy in whatever 
lawless enterprise he had in mind against 
Hallett. 

After breakfast next morning Bob and 
Robbins saddled and left. Bob had said 
that he would be back later in the day, 
but he did not come. Nor did he appear 
on the day following. A chill sense of 
despair settled on Lee. He had lost Bob. 
One could not save a man in spite of him- 
self. 

He had to make his own choice. And 
Bob had quit, was deliberately letting him- 
self go þad, though no doubt he would 
still have denied it. 


(To Be Concluded in the Next SHORT STORIES) 
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Even Models of *17 Vintage Can Still Function 


Nor QUITE OBSOLETE 
By EATON K. GOLDTHWAITE 


Author of “Red God of April,’ etc. 


I 


ROM his desk Major Bill Estler 

could see the vast mud and con- 

crete expanse of Borinquen 

Field; the huge hangars, wireless 

towers, and waiting bombers and 
pursuit planes of the air arm. In the 
harbor, silhouetted against San Juan’s 
tropical colors and frescoed buildings, rode 
grim gray cruisers; old four-stackers 
handed down from 17, still able to make 
their twenty-five knots; and the newer, 
lower and more streamlined greyhounds of 
the sea, riding disdainfully apart. 

Beyond was Catano, where the raw face 
of the mountain was being dug, bite by 
bite, for transportation and fill. And high 
in the range were the gun emplacements 
whose locations were spotted on charts that 
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even old Gray-Face (as Estler was some- 
times called) had never, ¿»n foto, been per- 
mitted to scan. 

All these physical things were vital to 
defense as Gray-Face well knew. So long 
as one nation had enough and others 
wanted it, there would be need for the in- 
struments and materiél of war. You could 
build toughness and stamina into a gun or 
tank or ship and make them operate effi- 
ciently in a temperature that frequently 
hit 140 degrees Fahrenheit. These things 
were physical and mechanical and their 
troubles of maladjustment could be cor- 
rected; the only thing you had to fear from 
them was obsolescence. 

But with men it was different. 

The men of the service liked Old Gray- 
Face and would go the whole way for him. 
They liked him because he liked them. He 
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fought for and with them, asking only 
fair play. He was as much a ’Seventeener 
as one of the four-stackers riding in the 
harbor; built for one big job and doing a 
bigger one. Man or machine, you had to 
respect the one who could take it. It was 
true that the men occasionally got out of 
hand. Not while on duty, to be sure; their 
troubles came from an over-ebullience of 
enthusiasm while on leave. Too much 
rum, too many senoritas, too many fist- 
fights—those, too, like mechanical things 
were something you could understand be- 
cause they had been happening since Gen- 
ghis Khan and would happen until Ga- 
briel. 

But there were other men who were 
of the service and yet not of it; men who 
were vital to defense yet did no drilling, 
lived in no barracks, responded to no 
reveille save the alarm clock. They were 
the new civilian “army,” the technicians, 
engineers, mechanics and craftsmen of 
whom Major Bill Estler now found him- 
self in charge. It was upon the skill and 
effort of these civilians that Old Gray-Face 
and his superiors and the entire service 
were dependent to a considerable degree. 
And it was with them that he was pres- 
ently suffering. 


ECHNICAL SERGEANT GRADY 

had the floor, and in the best manner 
of a prosecuting attorney was presenting 
his case. 

“He’s a bum, that’s what he is,” Grady 
said wrathfully, mopping his beet red face 
with an already wet sleeve. “I was sup- 
posed to have that tracing two days ago, 
and what do I get? Here—look at this!” 

In the major’s own words, the last court 
of judgment beyond the President and 
God would likely be presided over by 
Technical Sergeant Grady. He sighed and 
unrolled the sheet. On it were lines, drawn 
with some artistic skill, forming a cottage. 
Trees and flowers flanked a curving walk, 
-and on a tiny porch sprawled a tremendous 
bulldog. It wasn’t enough that the dog 
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should look like Grady; it had to have 
Grady’s name on a huge tag at its neck. 

“I ask you, does that look like a gun 
emplacement?” Grady demanded. 

Old Gray-Face swallowed and was 
forced to admit that it didn’t. “You say 
Jones did this?” he asked. 

“He certainly did. And this ain’t the 
first time, either. He’s been going down 
hill for a month. Coming in drunk—I 
already took three bottles away from him. 
I ain't going to put up with it any longer. 
I don’t care if we are short of tracers. I 
don’t care what we're short of. This, with 
having F.B.I. guys underfoot all the time, 
is too much.” 

The F.B.I. matter to which Sergeant 
Grady so indelicately referred brought a 
flush to Major Bill’s cheeks. It was bad 
enough to have one of Mr. Hoover's smart 
lads walk into your office and hand you 
plans taken from the shoe soles of a cap- 
tured Nazi agent without being reminded 
of it by your own sergeant. There was 
a leak somewhere, and a bad one. Bad 
enough to bring a reprimand from the 
Washington Brass Hats. Bad enough to 
have important papers dusted with silver 
nitrate and the F.B.I. all over the place 
looking for finger stains. 

“Well?” Grady demanded, his blood 
pressure showing in his ears. 

Old Gray-Face frowned. 
in,” he sighed. 

Edward Allen Jones, Junior, the record 
said. It listed him-as graduate of M.I.T., 
American citizen by birth, married and liv- 
ing with his wife in Miramar. Accord- 
ing to the record he had been on the job 
four months. According to Grady, at least 
twenty-five per cent of that time he had 
been on the toboggan. 

The attached photograph showed a clear- 
eyed, dark-haired smiling youngster, but 
the man confronting Old Gray-Face was 
neither clear-eyed nor was he smiling. His 
eyes were watery, with pouches under 
them; his cheeks were sagging and yellow, 
and about his lips the foam flecks of the 
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habitual drinker had crusted. His clothing 
too was shoddy and ill-kempt, and he 
looked very much like the bum that Grady 
had termed him. 

“You sent for me?” he asked in a list- 
less voice. 

“Yes, sit down. Have a cigarette?” 

Edward Jones hesitated. “Well—all 
tight.” He accepted one from the pack, 
tapped it vaguely against his thumbnail, 
sat defensively on the edge of the chair. 
His eyes avoided Old Gray-Face, traveling 
around the room as he waited with des- 
perate, sodden patience. His nervous hands 
were white, long-fingered and ugly, the 
hands of a craftsman. 

The major said, “I notice that you’re an 
M.LT. man. Used to live in Boston my- 
self. Served a paper route in Charlestown 
when I was a kid. It’s a lovely place.” 

A brief defensive flash came into the 
watery eyes. “It’s a lovely place,” he re- 
peated slowly. 

“You must have studied architecture. 
The elevation of this cottage is pretty 
good.” 

The alarm vanished before amusement. 
“The dog’s pretty good, too,” Edward 
Jones said. 

“Almost too good,” the major chuckled. 
“It got under Grady’s skin. It made him 
remember things. Things about you. You 
have been slipping, Ed. What’s wrong?” 

“Nothing. Nothing’s wrong,” the boy 
protested quickly. “Nothing at all. It’s 
just—it’s just that Grady gets in my hair.” 

“He gets in mine, too,” Old Gray-Face 
said, “But it hasn’t made me try to drink 
the island dry. There’s something else 
bothering you. Something that’s eating you 
like a cancer and it’s got you scared to 
death. What is it?” 

“Nothing,” Edward Jones said dog- 
gedly. But terror had come into his eyes 
and the ashen pallor of his face. He looked 
in that moment like a man who had taken 
the cover off life and was appalled by what 
he saw. 

Old Gray-Face too, suddenly, was fright- 
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ened. It wasn’t right that the tropics 
could do this to a clear-eyed, clean young 
kid. Not in four months, Not when he 
came of good stock and from a good 
school. And was married. 

“Your wife,” he said, “is she all right?” 

Edward Jones got to his feet. His face 
was flushed and his fists were clenched. 
“You leave her out of this,” he said thickly. 
“If you're going to fire me, go ahead. But 
leave Toppy out of it. Do you hear?” 

“I'm not going to fire you,” the major 
said quietly. “I know what will happen 
to you if I do. I’ve seen too many of my 
men go on the beach. They go out of here 
cocky and half drunk and then wind up in 
the Prado and San Antonio. Without shoes, 
gtubbing for nickels. Wally Andrus went 
like that; they found him with a knife in 
him. Elmo Richards too; he came back 
for awhile, but he wound up with a knife 
in his back. You're too good for that. 
I'll give you a week to straighten yourself 
out, here or at home. If there’s anything 
I can do for you, anybody I can see, I'll do 
it. But I don’t want to see you go on the 
beach.” 

“I won't,” Edward Jones said. “I’ve got 
friends.” 

“They all have at first. Maybe some of 
your friends will pay you to sit at a draw- 
ing board and try to remember—” 

Old Gray-Face saw the blow coming, 
and when the clenched fist smacked his 
jaw he rode with it, upsetting his chair 
and sprawling on the floor. He didn’t 
try to get up when Edward Jones stomped 
out and slammed the door. Grinning rue- 
fully, he rubbed his jaw and wondered 
how one of the new-style Shave Tails 
would have taken it. 


ECHNICAL SERGEANT GRADY 

stood before Old Gray-Face’s desk and 
peeled sweat from his face with a damp 
sleeve. “He's better all right,” Grady said. 
“But whatever cure he took must’ve 
knocked hell out of him because his draw-* 
ing ain’t too hot. Reminds me of Rich- 
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ards, the time he went away and came 
back—for awhile.” 

The major, attempting the work of ten 
men and succeeding, he hoped, about fifty 
per cent, glared up from a mess of ted 
tape. “Who are you talking about?” he 
demanded. 

“Jones,” Grady said. “He’s been on the 
job three days now. He’s a changed man. 
For the first time since he’s been here he’s 
rolling up his sleeves to work. That’s what 
I like to see. We got plenty of work.” 

Old Gray-Face frowned and felt his jaw. 
“Let’s see. He was gone a week, wasn’t 
he?” 

“Yep. And now, if you’re ready with 
those new layouts for Culebra Island, I 
got a couple of men free.” 

Old Gray-Face didn’t seem to hear him. 
He was scowling at another reprimand. 
This time Mr. Hoover’s bright boys had 
found some gun emplacement locations in- 
side a cocoanut shell. The Brass Hats 
were mad about it. They were mad enough 
to hint it was a pity Major Estler hadn't 
died in Flanders. They were mad enough 
to be sending Colonel Fukes who could be 
expected momentarily— 

“I said I got a couple men ready,” Grady 
repeated on a rising note. ; 

“Oh. Here they are— Send in Jones, 
will you?” 

Grady grabbed plans, growled, “Now I 
only got one guy ready,” and went his 
weary way. 

Mr. Jones, in physical characteristics, 
was the same. The same features, same 
dark hair, same slight build, maybe a little 
thinner, But his eyes were clear, his step 
firm and elastic, and there was no shifti- 
ness to him. 

“You sent for me?” he asked smartly. 
It was like the perfect staging of a play for 
which the previous visit had been a sloppy 
rehearsal. 

“Yes,” Old Gray-Face smiled. “Sit down 
and have a cigarette. Glad to see that 
everything & going all right.” 

Jones caught the pack deftly, extracted 
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one and tamped it vigorously. “I’m glad 
you gave me that time off to take the cure, 
sir,” he said. “If Pd gone on drinking 
I'd have wound up on the beach.” 

Old Gray-Face nodded. “How’s your 
wife?” 

“Oh, she’s fine,” Edward Jones grinned. 
“I don’t see much of her. We're separated, 
you know.” 

“I didn’t know that.” 

“Yes. Decided it was better that way.” 

He blew a smoke cloud, and Old Gray- 
Face studied him. He certainly had 
changed, this young man. Ten days ago 
he'd almost jumped out of his skin at the 
mention of his wife. Now he acted as if 
it didn’t matter any more than an old shoe. 

Edward Jones said, “I’m glad you gave 
me the chance. Really glad. Your com- 
ing from Boston and my going to M.LT. 
sort of makes us neighbors and I hope we 
can be friends.” 

Amazing, this change. Here was a fel- 
low who had socked you in the jaw ten 
days ago talking now about being neigh- 
bors and friends. No explanation or apol- 
ogy. You don’t forget things like that. 
And you don’t change your habits in a 
week, such as not rolling up your sleeves 
when you work. 

Old Gray-Face smiled disarmingly. 
“That’s right. Remember, I told you I 
used to deliver milk in Cambridge. Used 
to pass the Institute every day.” 

Edward Jones laughed. “So you did.” 

Old Gray-Face stroked his chin. “Glad 
to have had this talk with you. Drop in 
again, any time.” 

“I sure will,” Edward Jones said. 

When he had gone, the major crossed 
to stare unseeingly at the Four-Stackers in 
the harbor. He stood there for three min- 
utes, a long time for him, thinking of a 
flower-banked cottage with a porch and a 
mongrel dog named Grady. He thought 
of hands, too; of the white, ugly hands 
of the man who had been on his way to the 
beach, and the tapering, rather beautiful 
hands of the man who had come back. 
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“Ain't he changed, though?” 

Grady had come up behind him and he 
jumped a foot. “He certainly has,” he 
agreed. “I'd like to compare some of his 
old tracings with the ones he’s been turn- 
ing in since he came back.” 

Grady said, “Sure,” but he acted as if 
he thought the major had sprung a brain 
valve. 

He came back, presently, with an arm- 
load of tracings and Old Gray-Face went 
over them, date by date. Those of the first 
few months were beautiful; painfully neat, 
with firm lines and even pressure of the 
pen; the later ones were less neat, sloppy 
and with furred lines. The man had gone 
down all right. You could see the alco- 
hol in his brain strangling the skill of his 
hand. 

There was only one which followed his 
“resurrection.” As Grady said, it looked 
as if he had forgotten how to draw. The 
work bore an unfinished appearance, the 
same relation to his previous efforts that a 
casting bears to a polished shaft. And as 
for figures: the “ones,” “fours” and “sev- 
ens” of the old Jones looked no more like 
the new than Grady resembled Robert 
Taylor. 

Old Gray-Face was lost in thought when 
the door opened and a lean, hard-eyed, 
long-jawed youngster came in. He wore 
the uniform of a colonel and even before 
he presented his papers Major Estler knew 
that the showdown had come. 


II 


o7 GRAY-FACE dropped the news: 
paper in the seat and stood on the 
floor of the swaying trolley. The news- 
paper hadh’t had much to say; it said that 
pending an investigation by the War De- 
partment, Major William Estler had been 
transferred to inactive duty. There was 
no implication that the major was guilty 
of anything more than inefficiency; Colonel 
Fukes, too, had done his West Point best 
to let him down gently. He hadn’t come 
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right out and said it, but he implied that 
the French Seventy-Five had been the best 
in its day, just as the Four-Stackers had 
been tops in their day. But this was °42 
and defense. 

No. That hadn’t been any more or any 
less than Old Gray-Face expected. There 
was another item, however, that was far 
more interesting. A man identified as 
Anthony Ranere, a beachcomber but for- 
merly a draughtsman in the employ of tne 
government, had been found stabbed to 
death on a stretch of beach below El Moro. 
Since it was government property, an in- 
vestigation would probably be made. 

Andrus, Richards, Ranere—- The trolley 
thundered over a bridge. Across the la- 
goon, lights of the Condado showed 
against the evening sky. To his right, new 
buildings and the spidery outline of scaf- 
folding bulked against the glow uot Bo- 
rinquen Field. The trolley slowed and he 
swung down. 

Andrus, Richards, Ranere—- He walked 
up the street slowly. Trying to think. Try- 
ing to piece together the fragments. Elmo 
Richards and Ed Jones; two men who had 
come back, ostensibly the same as before, 
yet changed in little things that would 
ordinarily seem utterly inconsequential. 
Were they all? Sixty men sweated over 
the boards in the drafting rooms. How 
many others had hit the skids, and come 
back—changed? 

He turned up a quiet treetined street 
and saw a garish neon sign “Don Pedro's.” 
The place was large and set well back from 
the street. It might have passed for one 
of the numerous private hospitals in the 
section without that garish neon sign. 

A portly man met him at the entrance. 
“You are looking for somebody?” 

“Yes. Toppy. I understand she sings 
here.” 

“Oh. She’s new. Just go right in.” 

The room was large and low-ceiled with 
diamond-shaped tables around a diamond- 
shaped dance floor. A long bar flanked one 
side and across from it on a raised plat- 
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form the Conga band was sorting music. 
There were a few patrons; some drinking 
at the bar, others drinking at tables. 
Women outnumbered men three to one. 

A girl spotted him and came up, asking, 
“You like me? You want to dance?” 

He shook his head and she went away, 
making an impolite noise with her mouth. 

He strolled to the bar and ordered beer. 
When it was served he said to the bar- 
tender, “I understand a fellow can play 
roulette here. Which way do I go?” 

The bartender scowled. “New, huh? 


You got a half-hour yet. You go in by 
that door next to the Men’s. Stick around 
and listen to the band. We got a new 
singer. Used to be at the Rio—” 

Old Gray-Face selected a table carefully 
and put his untouched beer on it. As if by 
prearrangement the girls left him alone. 
And then, suddenly, the band was play- 
ing. Smoothly; marimba against maracca 
and muted strings. 

A girl came from the door behind him 
and passed by his table, moving to the 
steps of the rostrum. The faint odor of 
gardenia followed her. She was dressed 
in flame-colored organdie and her hair was 
like burnished autumn leaves, sweeping 
upward and away from her ears. Her oval 
face was flame, too; it danced in her wide 
eyes as she began to sing. Her pliant 
young body moved; her poignant face was 
a singing flower enveloped in flame. 

When she came down again, moving 
toward the door, he called softly, “Toppy!” 

She stopped full, turning to look at him. 
“I do not know you,” she said. “And I 
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do not speak to the men. Suppose you try 
one of the other girls.” 

“I'm not looking for girls,” he said. 
“I want to talk to you about Ed.” 

A flush mounted to her burnished hair. 
“It’s a little late for that, isn’t it?” 

“Perhaps. There’s not much time. I’m 
trying to save his life.” 

“His life?” she whispered. “What do 
you mean? Why would his life—” Sud- 
denly her eyes hardened. “This is a trick 
to arouse my sympathies. He’s on the bum 
and he’s broke and he wants to crawl back. 
I won't listen.” 

Old Gray-Face held a chair for her. 
“You'd better,” he said grimly. “Unless 
you want to get yourself lined up against 
a wall and shot.” 

She sat, stunned and very still, and he 
said, “You are to tell me exactly why you 
and Ed broke up; just what happened to 
make you leave him; whether you tried to 
go back to him or he to come to you; 
whether you have seen him in the past 
month, particularly in the past week.” 

“The past week? I haven’t seen him for 
a month. I don’t want to see him—” Her 
color came back. “Say, who are you?” she 
demanded. 

He told her, and her eyes went wide. 
He said, “Start at the beginning. When 
and where you met him.” 


H® teeth caught at her lower lip. “I 

met Ed when I was singing at the 
Rio—that was five months ago. It was love 
at first sight and we were married in a 
week. And then it began. He tried to 
make me give up my career; he wanted to 
live in a cottage and have babies. But I, 
fool that I was, couldn’t see it. Except 
for that, we were happy. 

“And then one night I came home from 
work. I expected to find him in the apart- 
ment but a strange man was there. He 
wouldn’t let me out—put his hand over 
my mouth and held me. And then Ed 
came home with his friend, Doctor Bocada. 
The doctor said, “See? I told you!” I cried 
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out to Ed but he wouldn’t listen—he struck 
me, knocked me unconscious, and when I 
came to he was gone—” 

Old Gray-Face touched his jaw reminis- 
cently. “And you didn’t try to see him 
after that?” 

“No. I hated him, I think I still do. I 
never want to see him again.” 

“This Doctor Bocada. Where does he 
live?” 

“He has a hospital in Santurce.” 

A hospital. At last, something was be- 
ginning to fit. “How much had Ed seen 
of him before that night?” 

“He—” Her hand tightened on his 
arm. “Don Pedro is coming,” she whis- 
pered. “I must go. Please, if you see Ed, 
don’t—” 

Old Gray-Face nodded. “I hope I see 
him, that’s all,” he said grimly. 

Don Pedro waddled with mincing steps. 
Ruddy-faced, patrician, white-haired, he 
was in appearance more a fat kindly monk 
than keeper of a gambling house. “You 
are the new player?” he asked in a deep, 
musical voice. “You seem to know my 
singer.” 

“I know her husband.” 

Don Pedro spread his hands. “Her hus- 
band! And I did not know she was mar- 
ried. You are with the Government, no 
doubt?” 

“No.” 

Don Pedro smiled blandly. “A bank, 
then?” he probed. 

“No.” 

Don Pedro’s face wreathed in angellic 
smiles. “I like a man who does not talk. 
He is to be trusted. I feel that we shall 
become friends— Come! You are not 
touching your beer. Would you join me 
in some very-fine old brandy?” 

Old Gray-Face hesitated. He wanted to 
ask this ruddy, smiling man some ques- 
tions about Toppy Jones; he must know 
whether the frame-up might have been as 
she claimed it to be, or whether both she 
and her husband were victims. Whether 
or not she ever saw Doctor Bocada. 
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Whether Ed Jones or Elmo Richards or 
maybe Anthony Ranere had ever pitched 
money at this spinning wheel. He said, 
“Yes, I'll try the brandy.” 

Don Pedro signaled the bartender, and 
when the bottle was brought he caressed 
it lovingly. “Eighty years old,” he said 
softly. “Produced on my grandfather's 
plantation. There’s not much of it left.” 
He poured identical quantities into two 
large-bowled glasses and watched its 
cloudiness with affectionate eyes. “When 
you drink it, roll it around on your tongue. 
Notice the musky, full-bodied flavor—” 

Old Gray-Face tried it and decided that 
it was pretty strong. Wouldn't do to take 
much of the stuff. Eighty years or eighty 
minutes, it was liquid fire, burning holes 
in his tongue and eating its way down his 
throat. 

Don Pedro was the picture of concern. 
“My friend!” he expostulated. “One 
should not drink so fast! First, you smell 
it like this. See?” 

Old Gray-Face didn’t see. He couldn’t. 
He saw only the fading outline of Don 
Pedro's patrician head as layer upon layer 
of choking blackness blanketed the lights. 
He tried, then, to rise and succeeded only 
in flopping on his face. 


H” SAT up, digging sand from his ears 
and brushing salt grime from his 
eyes. The movement hurt his arm and 
shoulder;*his arms were incredibly heavy 
and his whole body was numb. Brilliant - 
sunlight knifed through his aching pupils 
and blinded him as he attempted to stand. 
His feet seemed swollen to incredible 
tightness and the prick of a thousand 
needles swept up through his trembling 
legs. 

“Shoes too tight,” he muttered, drop- 
ping down again and reaching out. He 
found no laces; in fact, found no shoes. 
He did find bruised, scratched feet and 
trousers that had once been of fine quality. 
He found a rope where his belt should 
have been and a torn, filthy shirt. 
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He started to search around him for 
shoes, and that was when he found the 
body. 

The body was a yard from him, stretched 
out in a crazy, awkward position. The 
brass-ferruled handle of .a butcher knife 
occupied the center of the space between 
its shoulders. A brown stain spread over 
a considerable portion of the dead man’s 
back and in little rumples and valleys of 
his coat. 

He had been neatly dressed. Seersucker 
suit, madras shirt, plain tie. A Panama hat 
was jammed down over his ears. Old 
Gray-Face stared incredulously. It was the 
bright young member of the F.B.I. who had 
found plans in the soles of a Nazi agent’s 
shoe. 

His eyes wavered from the dead man 
and focussed on a larger circumference. 
He couldn’t look very far. Twenty feet 
away was a wall, piled stone upon stone. 
Massive stones, square cut and old, worn 
from countless batterings of the sea. The 
wall jutted out to a narrow strip of glisten- 


ing rocks forming a bit of beach that was 
pie-shaped and steep. The only ingress was 
over the rocks, or from the sea. Or over 
the wall. 

His eyes traveled to the top, and when 
he had become accustomed to the brilliance 
of the sky he saw the Stars and Stripes 
floating lazily at half-staff. 

It was all very strange. Shaking his 
head, he faced the sparkling blue-green 
sea. Far out a smudge defined the path of 
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a steamer; nearer-in a grayish sail flapped 
fitfully. A circle of gulls rode the oily 
smoothness beyond the breakers. But of 
people there were none. 

He moved his feet painfully over the 
blistering sand, dragging his lame body to 
the rocky space between wall and sea. He 
was beginning to get a picture now, and 
it wasn’t pleasant. Andrus, Richards and 
Ranere—all had been found here. Their 
work finished, they had been dumped like 
garbage. And now it was a member of the 
FBI. Only his was a vengeance killing. 

Washington hadn't believed it was in- 
efficiency that had caused the leaks; they 
suspected collusion. And now Major Bill 
Estler, broken and in disgrace, was stuck 
with the corpse of a member of an organi- 
zation that would move hell itself for re- 
venge. To Old-Gray Face, those things 
added up to only one total. 

He came upon a network of water pipes, 
stretched above ground as if designed to 
hold the earth in place. Wash bleached 
on rough rocks in the’sun. Around the 
rocks filthy kids, dozens of them, played 
a game with a tin can and a stick. The 
houses were squalid and close-packed, a 
crazy quilt of ‘orange crates, driftwood and 
flattened-out oil cans. Steaming, stinking, 
rotting in the heat. People sprawled on 
sagging porches, as incurious and unmind- 
ful of his passage as the scraggly chickens 
scratching about their tumbled steps. 

The path twisted and led upward; be- 
came a sloping concrete storm drain; be- 
came steps that led to the top of the wall. 
His hands were gripping his stomach and 
torturous breaths whistled through his 
mouth as he reached the narrow, littered 
street. 

To his left was El Moro; to his right 
the smooth sea stretched beyond the clus- 
tering shacks, and down the coast serrated 
mountains marched like blue-green pack 
mules. On the other side of the street 
narrow rubble-walled buildings with open 
shop fronts gave out a blast of noises; 
medley of juke boxes and babble of voices. 
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“T've got to think,” he muttered to him- 
self. “This all ties together somewhere. It 


all leads some place—” A rushing, honk- . 


ing army jeep truck almost knocked him 
down and enraged yells floated back. 

“There's a link,” he muttered doggedly. 
“First Andrus and then Richards and then 
Ranere. And then Jones, only he’s still 
alive but he isn’t the same man; it’s either 
somebody who looked like him or was 
made to look like him. Maybe the others 
who were knifed had been replaced by 
impostors too until they couldn’t get away 
with it any longer—” 

On the other side of the street the smell 
of frying chicken issued from a shop whose 
sign said St, Louis Jack. He walked in and 
found a red-faced man with thinning red 
hair and cauliflower ears, washing glasses 
behind the counter. 

The red-faced one looked up and his 
face muddied. “What do you want?” he 
grunted. 

Old Gray-Face supported himself 
against the counter. “Do you recall that 
six months ago some soldiers got into a 
brawl here that almost caused your place 
to be put off bounds?” f 

St. Louis Jack scowled. “Sure, I remem- 
ber. It was a hell of a mess. What about 
it?” 

“Maybe you remember the man who 
went to bat for you.” 

“Sure I remember,” St. Louis Jack 
nodded vigorously. “It was Major 
Estler—” His little eyes widened and his 
jaw dropped. “My God!” he gasped. “I 
didn’t know you— Here, you been hurt— 
Sit down—” 

Old Gray-Face tried, but he missed the 
chair by a yard. 


HIGH rubble wall surrounded the 

place, bordering a thick growth of 
palms, flambouyants and hibiscus. Beyond 
the wall it was dark as a pocket and dis- 
tantly a house loomed ghostlike with 
tightly-drawn blinds. Only the glimmer of 
a far-off street light served to illuminate 
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the faded sign, “Dr. Enrique Bocada— 
Hospital, on the crumbling wall. 

“This is the place, all right,” Technical 
Sergeant Grady muttered. “I still think we 
ought to of had help. I don’t mind getting 
tossed in the guardhouse or even shot, but 
I hate like hell to think of waking up with 
a pigsticker between my ribs.” 

But he knew as well as Old Gray-Face 
why they couldn’t have help for this job. 
The Army couldn’t go busting into a pri- 
vate hospital just because a lot of crazy 
ideas seemed to make sense. 

“You know what to do?” Old Gray-Face 
asked tersely. 

“Yeah. Reminds me of’17, kind of.” 

“All right. Over the top we go.” 

They scaled the wall, dropping into 
pitch blackness on the other side. Moved 
like stealthy shadows through the tangled 
growth, testing each step, groping, holding 
aside branches; keeping parallel with, but 
away, from the road. Grady, as trail breaker 
and spear head, loomed like a tank, his ir- 
regular breathing serving as a guiding 
beacon. 

Strangely like France, it was, w Old 
Gray-Face. Hugging the earth, creeping 
through tangled wire and blasted, uprooted 
trees. Fearful of star shells and a sudden 
following, withering barrage. 

The cover ended suddenly and there was 
a square of lawn, and beyond it the house, 
dark and silent as a tomb. Grady’s hand 
was on him. “I take the front, you take the 
back. Right?” he whispered. 

“Right.” 

Not a crack of light showed anywhere; 
not a sound or an odor or even a feeling as 
if anything lived within that heavy brood- 
ing mass. Swiftly he crossed the open space 
and pressed his body against the wall. His 
fingers brushed the surface; his toes ex- 
plored for pitfalls, and when he reached 
the end he groped, found steps in the black 
pocket and began to climb. 

A landing. A door. He tried the knob, 
leaning against it and it gave in. Strange 
that it shouldn’t have been locked. Dr. 
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Bocada was either innocent ot very careless. 
Or—it might have been a trap. 

Old Gray-Face waited. The room de 
fined itself into a kitchen; a big, orderly 
room in which the odor of rum and limes 
vied with the smell of antiseptics. Perhaps, 
somewhere in the house, a party was in 
progress. If so, the place must have been 
soundproofed. Not a peep, squeak or chirp 
was to be heard. 

He crossed swiftly, came to a pantry, 
passed through; came to.a hall in which 
the smell of antiseptic was very strong, and 
then was confronted by a door. 

Some latent sense warned him that be- 
yond this door was action and answer; that 
within the next room the riddles of Andrus 
and Richards and Ranere, and Ed Jones, 
would be solved. The first three were 
dead. The last 

He opened the door, stepped into a dark- 
ened room, closed it carefully behind him 
and light blazed all around. 

Blinking and furious he stood with his 
back against the door. It was a surgery, 
gleaming white, and on the operating table 
in the center Ed Jones lay, breathing 
faintly. Beyond him Don Pedro sat, calmly 
eating an apple. At his right was the 
girl Toppy, securely tied, staring from ter- 
tified eyes above a wide gag of adhesive 
tape. 

On the far side of the room a lean man 
sat. His face was oval and his skin was 
olive, but there was no mistaking him for 
what he was. His bullet-shaped close- 
cropped head marked him; his thin, cruel 
lips and his arrogant manner were a wav- 
ing flag; a citcle of white on a field of red 
bearing a black Swastika. He was dressed 
in a physician’s white coat with sleeves 
tolled back, and in his slender right hand 
an automatic pistol held unwavering bead. 

“I'll bet that’s a Luger,” Old Gray-Face 
growled savagely. 

The man with the pistol shrugged. “We 
have been expecting you,” he said. “We 
were quite surprised that a man of your 
age could survive the-—er—experiment. So 
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knowing that you were strong enough to 
survive we naturally assumed that you 
would come here.” 


LD Gray-Face let his breath out in un- 

even bunches. “I thought probably 

you would,” he said. “That’s why I made 
my arrangements.” 

“Arrangements?” Don Pedro’s voice 
held a rising note. “What arrangements?” 

“With the Department.” 

The man with the pistol chuckled. 
“Don’t let him frighten you, my friend. 
He is clever, but there are no arrangements. 
He has been suspended and is in disgrace. 
No one listens to him now.” 

“That’s what you think,” Old Gray-Face 
said. “That’s the trouble with you fellows 
who aren’t accustomed to a free press. You 
believe everything you read in ours.” 

“Strong talk, Major. But you can’t fool 
me. You see, I have connections.” 

“I know it. That’s where you made your 
mistakes.” 

“I don’t make mistakes.” 

“You made three bad ones that I know 
of.” 

“Three?” 
stairs again. 

“Yes. One of them was in hiring this 
man’s wife so you could keep an eye on 
her. After you framed her, forcing Ed 
Jones to drink to forget so he would have 
to take your ‘cure’ to straighten out, you 
had plenty of opportunity to study him. 
Then you switched in the impostor you 
had previously prepared by plastic surgery. 
You hired the girl because you thought she 
would try to go back to her husband and 
would discover the switch.” 

The man with the pistol smiled. “That’s 
a viewpoint. It is debatable.” 

Old Gray-Face shrugged. “All right. 
We'll let it pass. Another mistake was in 
failing to tell the pseudo Edward Jones 
that the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology is located in Charlestown, not in 
Cambridge.” 

The smile vanished. From his chair, Don 
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Pedro leaped with surprising agility and 
a knife came from nowhere into his 
hand. “Who else knows about this?” he 
asked. 

“Plenty of people. Plenty of the right 
people. You remember that F.B.I. man 
you stabbed? We've got three of his blood 
brothers right in the office eight hours a 
day—” 

Don Pedro was directly before him now, 
blocking the gun. His knife was low, held 
straight out, not six inches from the 
majors abdomen. “And the third mis- 
take?” he inquired. 

“Was in thinking that we didn’t know 
what you were up to,” Old Gray-Face said 
quietly. “That last batch of plans you tried 
to ship out in cocoanuts; they weren't for 
gun emplacements. They were for airplane 
beacons which, if you’d waited another 
month, you’d have been able to see any- 
way—” 

From the front of the house sounded a 
sudden.crash of glass. Shrill whistles and 
shots in rapid succession, and then the roar- 
ing voice of Grady, “Surround the house, 
men! Don’t let one of the rats get away—” 

Old Gray-Face’s fist caught the mandi- 
ble of Don Pedro’s jaw and folded him 
like crumpled cardboard. He had shoved 
him halfway across the room into Bocada’s 
blazing gun when Grady arrived from the 
rear. 
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Ill 
A CAN'T see anything for me to do,” 
Colonel Fukes said impatiently. “I’m 
a field man. I’m too damn young to be 
stuck behind a desk.” 

Old Gray-Face grinned. “Sure. If you 
call being tossed over a wall, stabbed, shot 
at, not to mention being accused of ineffi- 
ciency— If you call that desk work, I don’t 
blame you.” 

The young colonel coughed. “Umph— 
Well, yes. By the bye— I'll see what I 
can do about your request to have the F.B.I. 
moved out of here. God knows we need 
them—” 

The door opened and Technical Sergeant 
Grady came in. Grady’s face was bect red 
and his swift salute also served to peel 
sweat with his already damp sleeve. 

“Look here,” Grady demanded. “It’s 
that Jones again. I’m supposed to get those 
tracings this morning, and look what he 
hands me. I ask you, does that look like 
a munitions dump?” 

Old Gray-Face sighed and took the 
sheet. On it was the facade of a cottage, 
with flowers and trees and a tiny front 
porch; only this time there was no dog. 
Instead there was a cradle with a baby in 
it, and the baby didn’t look at all like 
Grady. 

Old Gray-Face sighed again. “Send him 
in,” he said. 
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ee HATCHA doin’, Red?” 
; queried Little Pardner 
as he sat down on the 
edge of the high board 
walk beside Red Harris. 

“Whittlin’,” replied Red as he glanced 
sideways at the youngster. 

“Whittlin’ what?” 

“Yo're sure full of questions today, 
aren’t yuh?” asked Red. 

“Uh-huh,” nodded Little Pardner. 
“Geography told me to ask lots of ques- 
tions—then I'll learn things.” 

Red stopped his whittling and looked at 
the youngster, a twinkle in his blue eyes. 
“I reckon Geography is right, but why 
do yuh have to ask me all the questions— 
can’t yuh divide ‘em up?” he asked. 

Little Pardner grinned. “Yo’re smart, 
Red,” he replied. “That’s why I ask 
you.” 

“Shucks,” grunted Red as he began 
whittling again. 

Little Pardner watched Red for several 
minutes, then his eyes began to glance 
about the main street of Ocotillo City. 
They rested on a stranger, who was riding 
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up the main street on a horse. The man 
was tall and lean, dressed in a gray suit, 
white shirt, and he wore a gray felt hat 
with the brim pulled far down to shade 
his eyes from the hot Arizona sun. 

“Who’s that man, Red?” asked Little 
Pardner. la 

“Man?” queried Red as he glanced up 
from his whittling. “What man are yuh 
talkin’ about, Little Pardner?” 

“That man,” Little Pardner pointed at 
the lone rider as he swung his horse in at 
the hitch-rack in front of the Fill "Em Up 
Saloon. 

“Gee, I dunno,” replied Red. 
stranger around here.” 

Red put his whittling aside and watched 
as the man dismounted, tied his horse, 
and sauntered across the street toward 
them. As he came closer, Red could see 
his pale features. His eyes were deep set, 
with heavy lines under them, his nose was 
small and turned up at the end, and his 
mouth was a mere slit with very little color 
in his lips. 

The man stopped on the board walk 
and glanced about. He dug his bony hands 
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deep into his pants pocket as he looked 
nervously about. Finally he stepped over 
to where the boys were seated. 


“Could you tell me where I'll find the , 


sheriff's office?” he asked. 

“Sure,” replied Red as he got to his 
feet and brushed the shavings off his over- 
alls. “He should be in his office—down 
the street. I'll show yuh where it is.” Red 
motioned toward the office with his hand. 

“You needn’t bother,” said the man. 
“I’m sure I'll be able to find the office.” 

“It’s no bother,” grinned Red. “Be- 
sides, I was just thinkin’ of goin’ down 
there.” 

“My Daddy’s the sheriff,” said Little 
Pardner proudly. 

“That’s fine,” smiled the man as he fol- 
lowed Red and the youngster down the 
street. 

Red led the way to the sheriff's office, 
where they found Sheriff Spike Haslam 
seated behind his desk, while his long lean 
deputy, Geography Jones, stretched out on 
the cot across the room. 

“A stranger to see yuh, Sheriff,” said 
Red as he entered the office. 

Geography raised himself to one elbow 
and squinted at the stranger. He was lanky, 
with a lean face; small eyes, a large hooked 
nose, and a huge mustache. He eyed the 
stranger, then shifted his gaze to the sheriff. 
Haslam was a big, husky, red-faced man, 
with large blue eyes, a broad nose, and a 
wide mouth. 

“Lookin’ for me, eh?” grunted Haslam 
as he got to his feet. 

“Yes,” nodded the stranger. “I was 
told to report to you the minute I arrived 
here.” 

“Report?” queried Haslam. 
understand.” 

The stranger smiled. “I’m on parole,” 
he said softly. “The warden at the peni- 
tentiary told me to report to your office.” 

“Do you intend to live here?” asked 
the sheriff. 

The man nodded, a smile on his pale 
lips. “I— lived here before,” he replied 
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softly. “This is my home. Perhaps you 
know my father—Floyd Haynes?” 

Haslam’s eyes widened as he inspected 
the stranger, then he slowly nodded. “I 
know him real well,” he replied. “So 
you're Joe Haynes?” 

“It seems good to hear someone call me 
by name—after being a number for so 
many years,” he replied with a smile. 

Red Harris leaned against the doorway 
and studied Joe Haynes. He had heard of 
the young man; but from all reports, Joe 
Haynes was a tough gunman. This young 
man’s appearance didn’t fit the reputation. 

“I don’t suppose yuh remember me?” 
grinned Geography as he sat up on the cot. 
“T used to hang around yore father’s ranch 
a lot.” 

Joe Haynes moved over and looked at 
the deputy closely, then his lips parted in 
a grin. “By golly, if it isn’t old Geography 
Jones—and working for the law!” 


HEY shook hands. “I don’t like that 
old part of it,” grinned Geography. 
“Tm just as good now as I was then.” 

“And that ain’t sayin’ very much,” 
chuckled Haslam as he rounded the desk. 
“I came in here after you checked out, but 
I heard all about yyh.” 

“TIl bet you did,” sighed Joe. “I learned 
plenty about myself during the trial— 
things I never knew.” 

“Did yore father know you were head- 
in’ home?” asked Geography. 

Joe shook his head. “I thought I'd keep 
it quiet,” he replied. “You know how 
Dad acted at the trial. Well, I thought 
perhaps hed blow up if I came back 
here.” 

“He was a little vile,” nodded the dep- 


uty. 
“That’s putting it mildly,” sighed Joe. 
“He disowned me. Why, he wouldn’t 
even speak to me.” 

“And still yuh came back?” grunted 
Haslam. 

“I—I wanted to see him,” replied Joe. 


“Perhaps after I talk with him, he’Il take 
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me back; but if he doesn’t, I’m headin’ 
out of here on the first stage.” 

“Well, good luck,” said Geography. 

“Thanks, I'll need it,” grinned Joe 
Haynes as he turned and walked out of the 
office. Red turned in the doorway and 
watched Haynes walk down the street to- 
ward the general store, Suddenly Red’s 
eyes widened. 

“Gosh!” he exclaimed. “There comes 
Floyd Haynes, driving his buckboard. They 
are sure to meet.” 

Haslam and Geography crowded the 
doorway and watched. 

Floyd Haynes drove his buckboard in 
at the hitch-rack, climbed down off the 
seat, and tied the team. He was a big man 
dressed in overalls and a flannel shirt. He 
stepped up on the boardwalk and nearly 
bumped into his son, Joe. The two men 
stopped and looked at each other. 

Red slipped out of the doorway and 
hurried down the walk, followed by Little 
Pardner, Haslam, and Geography. As they 
approached the two men, Joe cleared his 
throat, and spoke: 

“Dad—don’t you know me?” 

“Yo’re a stranger to me!” snarled 
Floyd Haynes. 

“But, Dad,” pleaded Joe, “I—I came 
back.” 

“Not back to my ranch!” growled Floyd 
Haynes. “I told yuh once that I never 
wanted to see yuh again—an’ I meant it!” 

“You arent human,” snapped Joe. 
“Can't you forgive me?” 

“Of most things—yes, but not of ,rob- 
bery!” Floyd Haynes glanced about. There 
were several men standing on the porch 
of the general store, listening to the con- 
versation. He turned back to Joe, his steel 
eyes narrowed. “I warned yuh once—an’ 
that’s all.” 

Floyd Haynes started to pass Joe, but 
the young man reached out and grabbed 
his father by the arm and whirled him 
around. “You and your ideals!” he said. 
“I thought my father was a fine upright 
man——but not now.” 
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Floyd Haynes jerked his arm free and 
faced Joe, his feet spread apart, his fists 
balled at his sides. “Get out of my way!” 
he snarled. 

“Of all the un—” 

Joe’s words were cut short by a terrific 
right cross to his unprotected chin, which 
sent him reeling backwards off the high 
boardwalk. He landed on his back in the 
street. Floyd Haynes slowly rubbed his 
knuckles, glanced about, then moved down 
the street. No one made a move to help 
Joe, who sat up, his right hand feeling at 
his jaw. He watched his father go down 
the street and enter 4 small office, then he 


. Climbed to his feet, picked up his hat, 


and walked “across the street to the hotel. 

“My gosh!” grunted Red. “That was a 
royal welcome.” 

“I expected it,” sighed Geography. “I 
knew how Floyd felt about his son.” 

“I’m goin’ to have a talk with Joe 
Haynes,” said Haslam as he started across 
the street. 


Cea shrugged his shoulders 
and started down the walk toward the 
sheriff’s office. Red watched the sheriff, 
then glanced at the deputy, undecided 
which way to go. Finally he decided to 
follow Geography. He found Little Pard- 
ner seated on the walk in front of the 
office. The youngster entered after Red. 

Red Harris was sixteen years old, but 
because of his slight build, people figured 
him a boy of possibly twelve, but when it 
came to mental ability, he was far in ad- 
vance of his years. His one hobby was 
solving mysteries, no matter how difficult 
they appeared. He was dressed in over- 
alls, which were held up by a piece of 
rope, a gray shirt, open at the neck, and he 
was barefooted. His flat crown Stetson 
sombreto hid his flaming red hair. His 
face was thin, covered with freckles and 
very tanned from the Arizona sun, His 
eyes were small and blue. 

Little Pardner was four years old, short 
and stocky, dressed in bib overalls, a white 
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shirt, and on his tiny feet he wore a pair 
of dirty tennis shoes. His face was moon 
like, with a stubby nose, large blue eyes 
which were continually on the search for 
bugs, and a wide mouth. On top of his 
blond head he wore his battered old straw 
hat which was held in placé by a whang- 
leather strap that fastened under his 
chubby chin. 

Red drifted into Ocotillo City an or- 
phan, and was taken in and given a home 
by Spike Haslam. In return, Red acted 
as guardian over Little Pardner, the 
sheriff's son. Together, these two boys 
traveled throughout Ocotillo County, al- 
ways seeking adventure, and most of the 
time they found it. 

Red Harris sat down on the corner of 
the sheriff's desk and watched Geography, 
who sat down on the edge of the cot along 
side of Little Pardner. 

“The things I heard about Joe Haynes 
don’t make sense,” said Red. “He doesn’t 
act like a tough gunman.” 

“That’s what fools yuh,” grinned the 
deputy. “He was a slick customer in his 
day.” 

“Mebbeso,” sighed Red, “but his talk 
doesn’t sound like the West.” 

Geography grinned. “Joe was educated 
in the East,” he said. “He’s never dropped 
his Eastern ways. Why, he even thanked 
the banker when he pulled his robberies.” 

“Funny, him robbin’ banks,” grunted 
Red. “Didn't his father give him enough 
money to live on?” 

“At that time, Floyd Haynes was a poor 
strugglin’ rancher,” replied the deputy. 
“Joe worked here and there, trying to 
make a little extra cash. He was gettin’ 
along all right until he met a young lady 
in Copperville, then he decided that he 
needed more money’n he could make hon- 
estly, so he turned to robbin’ banks.” 

Red shook his head. “That’s too bad,” 
he sighed. “And now Floyd Haynes is a 
wealthy rancher.” 

“I suppose he’s wealthy,” sighed the 
deputy. “No one really knows, because 
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Floyd Haynes has no faith in banks since 
his son robbed them. He keeps his money 
hid somewheres.” 

“Joe Haynes seems like a nice sort of 
fellow.” 

“He was popular with everyone before 
his trouble, but he lost all his friends, in- 
cludin’ his girl,” remarked Geography. 

“And his father,” added Red. “But I 


don’t see where he gets the reputation as 
a gunman. . 

“Joe was the fastest thing I ever saw 
“Everyone 


with a gun,” said the deputy. 


respected him. Twice men tried to beat 
him to the draw, but they never lived to 
draw their guns from the holster. One 
thing, Joe never killed anyone during his 
hold-ups, and the two he did kill was in 
self-defense.” 

Red bit at his lower lip as he thought 
the situation over. He finally shook his 
head. “I still can’t picture Joe Haynes 


as a bad man.” 


Geography laughed and leaned back on 
the cot. Just then the sheriff came in 
through the doorway. He looked about, 
then went over to his chair behind the desk 
where he sat down. 

“What'd Joe have to say?” asked Geog- 
raphy. 

“Not much,” replied the sheriff. “His 
jaw bothered him.” 

“TIL bet,” grinned Red. 
Haynes sure can hit, can’t he?” 

“Is Joe goin’ to stay?” asked the deputy. 

Haslam shrugged his shoulders. “I 
couldn’t say,” he replied. “I asked him 
the same question, and I didn’t get any 
answer. He's a queer character. I'd give 
a lot to know what he’s thinkin’ about.” 


“Old man 
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“TIL bet it’s about his father,” offered 
Red. “What else could he be thinkin’ 
about?” 

“Mebbe he wished he hadn’t come back 
here,” sighed Geography. “That was a 
hard blow for the boy.” 

Haslam nodded. “We sat in the lobby 
for a few minutes, and I could see Floyd 
Haynes across the street in Rudy Higgin’s 
office, stormin’ back and forth, wavin’ his 
arms,” 

“That skinny lawyer!” snorted Geog- 
raphy. 

“He’s Haynes’ lawyer,” reminded Has- 
lam. “Perhaps Floyd is arrangin’ for some 
changes in his will since Joe returned.” 

“I'm surprised if Floyd let those changes 
go this long,” grunted Geography. “He 
hated the kid from the day he was ar- 
rested.” 

Red slipped off the corner of the desk 
and walked to the doorway, where he 
glanced out on the street. He turned back 
to the office. 

“It’s gettin’ near supper time,” he said. 
“Reckon I'll go home and get it ready.” 

“Make plenty,” grinned Geography. 
"Trn starved already.” 

“Yuh always are,” remarked Red. 
“Come on, Little Pardner.” 


HE youngster jumped off the cot and 
joined Red in the doorway, then they 
started up the street. As they came to the 
general store, they met Floyd Haynes, 
who was puffing on a corncob pipe. He 
nodded to them as he crossed the walk to 
his buckboard. The boys said “howdy” 
and went on up the street. At the hotel 
they saw Joe Haynes, standing in the door- 
way, watching his father unhitch the team. 
“He's not welcome around here,” said 
Red as they went toward the Haslam home. 
“Is he bad man, Red?” asked Little 
Pardner. 

“He was,” corrected Red, “but I think 
he’s a broken man right now. Funny how 
much trouble a girl can cause.” 

“Was it his girl?” e 
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“I don’t think so,” replied Red, “ ’cause 
if she was, she'd of stuck with him through 
his trouble.” 

They turned in the yard and started up 
toward the front of the house when from 
around the corner came Glub and Fitt, 
Little Pardner’s mongrel pup and tall 
tangy cat. The youngster tried to pick 
both animals up in his arms, but Fitt 
turned and ran up the steps to the front 
door. 

“They're too much for yuh to handle,” 
grinned Red. 

“Me handle ’em all right,” said Little 
Pardner as they went up the steps. On the 
top step, the youngster sat down. Then 
Fitt moved in beside the little boy and 
rubbed its head against his arm. Glub 
curled up on Little Pardner’s lap and licked 
his hand. 

“You stay here,” ordered Red. 
get supper ready.” 

By the time Red had the meal ready, 
the sheriff and Geography put in an ap- 
pearance. Red herded Little Pardner into 
the kitchen and made him wash, then they 
sat down at the table. There was very 
little conversation during the meal. When 
they finished, Haslam shoved his chair 
back from the table and began folding his 
napkin. 

“That was mighty good, Red,” he said. 

“It sure was,” agreed the deputy. “I 
don’t feel near so empty now as I did when 
we walked up here.” 

Little Pardner slid off his chair and went 
into the living room with the sheriff while 
Geography helped Red clear the table and 
wash the dishes. 

“This is the one part of housework that 
I hate,” declared Red. 

“I don’t blame yuh none,” grinned the 
deputy. “After all the work in preparin’ 
the supper, it’s over in a few minutes, then 
yuh have to clean up. I don’t think I'd 
ever make a good husband.” 

“I dunno if I'd ever—” 

A sharp knock at the front door cut, 
Red’s sentence short. He and Geography 
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moved to the doorway as the sheriff opened 
the front door. Standing on the porch 
was a short wiry cowboy. 

“Floyd Haynes is dead!” he gasped. “I 
—I jest found his body beside the road.” 

Haslam grabbed the puncher by the 
arm. “Are yuh sure about that, Tony?” 
he asked. 

Tony Hunt, a puncher on Haynes’ 
spread nodded his head. “Me an’ Jake 
were wonderin’ why he didn’t show up fer 
supper, so we rode toward town,” he ex- 
plained. “We found him beside the road 
‘bout a mile from here—deadet’n a door 
nail!” 

“My God!” gasped the sheriff as he 
glanced past Tony. “Where’s Jake?” 

“He went fer the doc,” replied Tony. 
“We thought it’d save yuh some time.” 

“Come on, Geography, let’s get the 
horses,” snapped Haslam as he grabbed his 
hat off the rack next to the door. The 
deputy pulled off his flour sack apron and 
handed it to Red, then he followed the 
sheriff out of the house. Red and Little 
Pardner crowded out onto the porch and 
watched. Tony stopped at the walk and 
mounted his horse, then rode into town. 

“Gee, and the dishes aren’t finished yet,” 
groaned Red as he headed back into the 
kitchen. Little Pardner remained on the 
porch. Red hurried with his work, then 
he rejoined the youngster. 

“Have they gone yet?” he asked. 

“Uh-huh,” nodded Little Pardner. 
“That way,” he pointed down the road to- 
ward Copperville. The Haynes ranch was 
located five miles southwest of Ocotillo 
City just off the Copperville road. 

“Just my luck,” grunted Red. “Mebbe 
TIl take a chance and ride out there any- 
way.’ 

“Me go too?” 

“You'd better stay here,” replied Red 
as he hurried into the house. He lighted 
the oil lamp on the table, picked up his 
sombrero, and hurried out the rear door. 
Little Pardner stood in the doorway and 
watched Red as he caught Diamond and 
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threw a saddle on him. Red rode his horse 
in close to the house. 

“Tl be back shortly,” he said. “The 
lamp will light up the room for yuh when 
it gets dark.” 

He swung Diamond around and rode 
around the house and down the road. Red 
dug his bare heels into Diamond’s ribs, 
sending the horse at a gallop. The sun 
was sinking fast in the west, sending long 
weird purple streaks across the desert, It 
didn’t take Red long to spot the sheriff, 
deputy, Doc Bishop, and the two punch- 
ets. He swung Diamond in beside the 
doc’s wagon, and dismounted. 


TE still body of Floyd Haynes was 
sprawled in the dust beside the road. 
He was flat on his face with his arms out- 
stretched. 

Red moved in close and looked down 
at the body. Floyd Haynes had been shot 
in the back! 

“We'd better move the body,” said Has- 
lam. 

“TII take charge of it,” said Doc Bishop 
as he adjusted his horn-rimmed glasses and 
squinted up at Red. “You're a little late, 
Red,” he added as he got to his feet and 
brushed off his pants legs. 

“Had work to do,” said Red. 

Doc turned to Tony Hunt and Jake 
Ramsey and ordered them to help him 
place the body in the rear of the wagon. 
Doc was a short fat man with a round 
face, stubby nose, small beady eyes, and a 
narrow mouth. He supervised the placing 
of the body, then climbed upon the seat 
and took the reins. 

“TIl go ahead, if you don’t mind, 
Sheriff,” he said. 

“Go ahead,” sighed Haslam. “No need 
of keepin’ the body out here any longer.” 

Geography and Haslam moved about 
the place, searching the road and the brush 
for some kind of a clue. The light was 
so bad, that toward the end of their search, 
they had to light matches, but they, failed 
to find anything. Red squatted on his 
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heels and watched while Tony and Jake 
mounted their horses. 

“Will yuh be needin’ us, Sheriff?” asked 
Tony. 

“Not tonight,” replied Haslam. “Better 
come in tomorrow.” 

“We'll be there,” said Jake, then they 
swung their horses into the road and 
headed toward the Haynes ranch. 

“Find out anythin’ at all?” asked Red 
as he got to his feet. 

“Not a damn thing,” grunted Haslam, 
“except that Haynes was shot in the back!” 

Red nodded. “I noticed that,” he said. 
“Didja question Tony and Jake any more?” 

“They both have the same story,” sighed 
Haslam as he walked over to his horse 
and picked up the reins. “We can’t find 
anythin’ out here, and it’s gettin’ dark, so 
we'd better head back to town. I want 
to have a little talk with Joe Haynes.” 


T WAS dark in Ocotillo City by the 
time they arrived in front of the hotel. 
They dismounted, tied their horses, and 
walked into the lobby which was deserted 
except for a grizzled old man who was the 
clerk. 

“Is Joe Haynes around?” asked Haslam. 

“Nope,” replied the clerk. “Ain’t see 
hide nor hair of him since the afternoon.” 

Haslam glanced at Geography, then he 
turned back to the clerk. “About what 
time did he leave here?” he asked. 

“I don’t watch the time, Sheriff,” re- 
plied the clerk, “but it was just a short 
while after yuh left him here. Whatcha 
want him for?” 

“I just wanted to talk with him,” re- 
plied Haslam as he turned and walked out 
of the lobby, followed by Red and Geog- 
raphy. On the walk, the sheriff halted and 
glanced about. “Red,” he said, “you take 
the horses down to the stable while Geog- 
raphy and I take a look around town. Joe 
might be in one of the stores.” 

Red took the reins of the three horses 
and headed across the street. At the 
sheriff's office, he stopped and tied his 
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black horse, then he led the officers’ horses 
down the alley between the office and the 
bank to their private stable. Here he 
quickly unsaddled them and turned them 
loose, then he hurried back to the street. 

He found the sheriff lighting the lamp 
in the office. Red glanced about for Geog- 
raphy, but he wasn’t around. Red moved 
into the office and sat down on the corner 
of the desk. 

“Not around?” he asked. 

Haslam shook his head. “I just looked 
in a few places,” he replied. “Geography 
is takin’ in all the others. He might be 
at the bar or in the restaurant.” 

“Yuh don’t think he did it, do yuh, 
Sheriff?” 

Haslam shrugged his shoulders. “That’s 
somethin’ I can’t answer until I find out 
a little more,” he replied, “but until I'm 
sure, he’s a mighty good suspect.” 

Red nodded. “He certainly had reason 
enough.” 

“Too many reasons,” snapped a voice in 
the doorway. They turned to see a skinny 
man wearing baggy clothes standing just 
inside the office. His face was bony with 
a hooked nose, small beady eyes, and a 
narrow mouth. As he talked, his Adam’s 
apple bobbed up and down. 

“Howdy, Higgins,” greeted the sheriff. 
“What’s on yore mind?” 

“Plenty,” sighed the lawyer as he pulled 
up a chair and sat down in front of the 
desk. “I just heard about Floyd Haynes’ 
unfortunate accident.” 

“It was murder!” snapped Haslam as he 
leaned forward. “He was shot in the 
back!” 

Rudy Higgins nodded. “I put it more 
mildly, Sheriff,” he said softly. “I repre- 
sented Mr. Haynes, and I might add that 
his untimely death will—e-e-er-r, should 
I say—put a monkey wrench in his plans.” 

“How’s that?” queried Haslam. ` 

“It’s the matter about his will,”. replied 
Higgins. “He came to me only this after- 
noon and ordered me to destroy the first _ 
will I had drawn up for him and make out 
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a new one, which he was to sign tomor- 
row.” 

“Well, what about it?” 

“Unfortunately, his first will with me 
was destroyed,” replied Higgins. “It will 
complicate things a great deal. His new 
will can never be used.” 

Haslam rubbed his chin thoughtfully. 
“That does ‘make it bad,” he sighed. 
“What will happen?” 

Rudy Higgins shook his head sadly. “I 
know that Mr. Haynes had made a will be- 
fore I became his lawyer, and he refused 
to destroy it—even laughed at me when 
I told him that if something should hap- 
pen to any present will, the old will would 
be accepted by law,” he sighed. “I must 
find that old will before any kind of a set- 
tlement can be made.” 

“Does he leave everythin’ 
Haynes?” asked Haslam. 


to Joe 


IGGINS nodded. “That was what the 

first will I made for him stipulated, 
but today Mr. Haynes decided to change it 
and leave everything to a well known 
charity in Chicago.” 

“What about the previous will you 
mentioned?” 

“I don’t know about it, except that he 
told me he had it—and he took it from 
a desk drawer one time and waved it un- 
der my nose. As for the contents, I 
haven't the slightest idea,” Higgins sighed 
deeply. “Have you any idea who killed 
him?” 

Haslam shook his head. “Not an idea, 
but a lot of hunches,” he replied. “I'll 
start tomorrow and eliminate ’em—one at 
a time.” 

Just then Geography Jones came into 
the office. He nodded to the lawyer, then 
turned to the sheriff. “He isn’t in town, 
and his horse is gone,” he reported. 

“Joe Haynes missing?” queried Higgins. 

Haslam nodded, “I thought perhaps 
he was around town.” 

“It looks mighty bad,” grunted the dep- 
uty as he turned and went over to his cot 
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where he sat down. 
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Red watched him, 
but had nothing to say. 

“Joe Haynes might have a lot to gain,” 
said Higgins. “I understand they had a 
meeting today.” 

“They did!” snorted Geography. 
heard it. 
tomer.” 

“Perhaps you couldn’t blame him,” said 
Higgins. “It was a severe blow to him to 
find out that his son was an outlaw.” 

“He could have tried to help him, in- 
stead of turnin’ against him,” said Has- 
lam. 

Just then Joe Haynes walked into the 
office. He stopped just inside the door- 
way and glanced about. Higgins squirmed 
about in his chair while Red slipped off the 
desk and joined Geography on the cot. 

“I heard you were looking for me, 
Sheriff,” said Haynes. 

Haslam nodded as he licked his lips. 
“Did you hear about yore father, Joe?” 

Joe Haynes glanced from one to the 
other, then he slowly shook his head. “No 
—what about him?” he asked. 

“He was murdered a while ago,” replied 
the sheriff softly. “Shot in the back!” 

“My God!” gasped Joe Haynes. He 
slowly rubbed his right hand across his 
forehead, then shook his head, “Did I 
hear right—is—is Dad dead?” 

The sheriff nodded. “That’s tight, 
Haynes,” he replied. “And where have 
yuh been?” 

“Me? Where have I—” he paused, his 
eyes narrowed. “You—you don’t think 
I did it, do you?” 

“We're after the killer,” replied Has- 
lam, “and yo’re a suspect until I can prove 
otherwise.” 

“He had a good motive,” said Higgins. 

“Who are you?” asked Joe as he faced 
Higgins. 

“I was your father’s lawyer,” replied 
Higgins. “From what I have heard, you 
had a very good reason for wanting poe 
father out of the way.” 

“Why—you—you,” began Joe Paynes, 


“We 
The old man was a tough cus- 
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as he reached out with his right hand and 
grasped Higgins by the neck. “I—D’ll 
wring your puny little neck for that!” 

He pulled Higgins out of the chair and 
slammed him against the desk before any- 
one could move to prevent it. Higgins’ 
hands waved in the air as he tried to free 
himself. Haslam rounded the desk and 
pulled them apart. He held Joe Haynes 
off to one side while Rudy Higgins strug- 

. gled to his feet, his face a sickly white. 
He felt his neck as he tried to swallow. 

“I think you'd better go home,” sug- 
gested Haslam. 

“I—I will,” said Higgins in a weak 
voice. He turned and staggered out of the 
office. 

“That was a bad mistake,” sighed Geog- 
raphy. “You shouldn’t have lost yore 
head, Joe.” 

Joe glanced about, then nodded. “I 
guess I made a fool of myself but I 
couldn’t stand here and let him accuse me 
of killing my own father!” he took a deep 
breath. “I suppose that is what you wanted 
to see rae about, Sheriff?” 

Haslam nodded. “I wanted to check 
on your moves from,the time I left you 
in the hotel until now,” he replied. 

“Well,” Joe took a deep breath and 
shrugged his shoulders, “I wanted to get 
out and think things over, so I took my 
horse and rode into the hills, trying to de- 
cide if I should stay here or go away.” 

“Did yuh have a gun with yuh?” asked 
Geography. 

Haynes shook his head, “I can’t carry 
a weapon during my parole,” he reminded 
the deputy. “I can see that you doubt my 
stery, and I don't blame you. It’s very 
weak—but it’s the truth.” 

“Mind if I search yuh?” asked Haslam 
as he stepped forward. 

“Go ahead,” smiled Joe. 

Haslam’s search netted nothing. He 
rounded his desk and sat down in his 
chair while Joe Haynes sat down in the 
empty chair and studied the two officers 
and Red. 
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“Even if I had a gun, I wouldn’t be 
ctazy enough to walk in here with it on 
me,” he said. “Is there anything else 
you'd like to know?” 

“Yeah,” drawled Geography. “Who in 
hell killed yore father?” 

Joe Haynes shook his head. “I wished 
I knew,” he sighed. “It would clear me.” 
He smiled weakly. “I know, my father 
hated me—but I didn’t hate him. I for- 
gave him.” 

He got to his feet and walked to the 
doorway, then he faced the sheriff, “Is 
there anything I can do—if not, I'd like 
to get some sleep.” 

“I'm afraid we all need sleep,” sighed 
the sheriff as he got to his feet. “No, Joe, 
I'll talk with yuh tomorrow. I've got to 
try and find that other will before I go too 
far.” 

“What will?” queried Joe eagerly. 

“Oh, just a will of yore fathers,” 
grunted Haslam. “See yuh in the mornin’, 
Joe—and don’t try to leave town!” 

“TI be here,” said Joe as he turned 
and walked out of the office. 
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R- got to his feet and walked to the 
doorway where he watched Joe Haynes 
cross the street and enter the hotel. Red 
shook his head and looked at the sheriff. 

“I don’t think he did it,” he said. 

“Yuh never can tell,” said the sheriff. 
“He’s a smart young man,” 

“Nothin? ever bothered him,” said 
Geography. “He’s still the same cool Joe 
Haynes.” 

Red and Haslam left the office and then 
started up the street. Red untied Diamond 
and led the horse. 

“Sure funny about that will, isn’t it?” 
remarked Red. 

“I can’t see anythin’ funny about it,” 
grtunted Haslam. “I’ve got to find that 
old will. I reckon Rudy Higgins is kinda 
upset over it.” 

“Do yuh really think Floyd Haynes’ 
death upset him?” : 

“Yeah,” drawled Haslam. “He’s lost 
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his best client—that’s the worst blow Rudy 
Higgins ever suffered.” 

“I dunno about that,” grinned Red. “He 
was upset about Joe Haynes, and yuh can’t 
blame Joe one bit.” 


Hor the next morning, Red, Little 
Pardner, and the sheriff rode out to 
the Haynes’ ranch. The sheriff was eager 
to find the old will. As they dismounted 
in front of the low rambling ranchhouse, 
Tony Hunt and Jake Ramsey sauntered up 
from the bunkhouse. 

“Out kinda early, aren’t yuh, Sheriff?” 
asked Tony. 

Haslam nodded. “Tve a lot to do to- 
day,” he replied. “Is it all right if I take 
a look around in the house?” 

“All right with us,” said Tony. “We 
don’t own the place—only work here. Yuh 
don’t think the killer is in there, do-yuh?” 

“Yuh never can tell,” replied Haslam 
as he climbed up the steps and crossed 
the porch. He halted at the doorway. 
“Has anyone been around here since Floyd 
Haynes was murdered?” 

Tony and Jake exchanged glances, then 
both shook their heads. “We haven't 
seen anyone,” replied Jake, “but we didn’t 
stay up here at the houst. We—e-r-r-r, 
well, we thought it’d be better if we spent 
the night in the bunkhouse.” 

“You thought that,” corrected Tony 
with a slight grin. “Yuh see, Jake was 
afraid Haynes’ ghost might come back and 
haunt us.” 

Haslam nodded as he turned and en- 
tered the house. Red and Little Pardner 
followed him while the two cowboys 
stayed outside. 

The living room of the ranchhouse was 
a mess. Furniture was overturned and 
papers scattered about the floor. The sheriff 
paused just inside the doorway and looked 
about, then he called the two cowboys. 
Tony stepped into the room, then stopped 
short, his eyes bulging. 

“Why—why, what in thunder has hap- 
pened in here?” he asked. 
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“That’s what I'd like to know,” grunted 
the sheriff. “It looks like a cyclone hit 
this room. Was it like this yesterday?” 

Tony shook his head. “It wasn’t this 
way when Jake an’ me left last night,” 
Tony swallowed hard. “Yuh—yuh don’t 
think Haynes’ ghost did come back—do 
yuh?” 

“I sure do,” said Jake as he eyed the 
room. 

Haslam shook his head. “I’m afraid 
it'd take more’n a ghost to do all this,” he 
said as he moved about, straightening the 
furniture. He stopped beside the desk. 
All the drawers were pulled out and 
empty. Haslam got down on his hands 
and knees and began picking up the papers 
and examining them, one by one. Tony 
and Jake watched for a minute, then they 
walked out on the porch. Red and Little 
Pardner stood just inside the doorway and 
watched. 

The sheriff spent a good hour going 
through the scattered papers, but he failed 
to find any trace of any will. He finally 
gave up his search and walked to the door- 
way. 

“TIL betcha they were lookin’ for the 
will,” said Red. 

“I suppose so,” sighed Haslam. “I 
wonder who it was—and if they found it. 
I can’t find anythin’ that looks like a will 
around here.” 

“I wonder who knew about that will?” 
grunted Red. 

“Well,” Haslam scratched his neck. 
“There was Rudy Higgins and Joe Haynes, 
besides us. They’re the only ones that I 
know of—but, there might be someone 
ise. 


Ha walked out onto the porch, 
followed by the two boys. Tony and 
Jake looked up at them. They were sitting 
on the porch railing smoking. 

“Didja find what you were lookin’ for?” 
asked Jake. 

“Not in that mess,” replied Haslam. He 
looked closely at the two men. “Are yuh 
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sure you didn’t hear anyone around here 
last night?” 

They both nodded. “That’s what we 
told yuh before,” reminded Tony. “Course, 
someone could have sneaked in here last 
night when we were asleep.” 

“What're yuh goin’ to do now, Sheriff?” 
asked Red. 

“I’m goin’ to have a talk with Higgins 
first, then I'll see Joe Haynes,” he replied. 
“They might know the answer.” 

As they moved out to their horses, Lit- 
tle Pardner took Red by the hand. “Let's 
_ go for a ride, Red,” he said. 

“Where?” 

“Out in the hills,” replied the young- 
ster. “Lottsa bugs out there.” 


“I might of known the answer,” grinned _ 


Red. “Well, we'll go for a ride, but not 
on a bug hunt.” 

“All right,” nodded Little Pardner as 
Red lifted him on Diamond. 

“Yuh don’t mind, do yuh, Sheriff?” 
asked Red. 

“Go ahead,” said the sheriff. “I'll see 
yuh later in town.” He swung into his 


saddle, whirled his horse around, and gal- 
loped up the road toward town. 

“Kinda like ridin’ in the hills, eh?” 
asked Jake. 

“Uh-huh,” nodded Little Pardner. “It’s 
fun.” 

“We always find new places to go,” said 
Red as he mounted. 

“There’s some swell ridin’ country west 
of here,” said Tony. “I like to ride in 
the hills myself.” 

“It’s all right for you, Tony, but the 
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kids are liable to get lost up there,” said 
Jake. “Red, you'd better stick to the coun- 
try that yuh know best.” 

“Thanks,” grunted Red as he turned 
Diamond around. “PI remember that.” 


ee guided Diamond along the road 
toward town, but after they were out 
of sight of the ranchhouse, Red swung the 
horse off the road and into the brush be- 
tween two small knolls. Little Pardner 
bounced up and down on Diamond’s 
rump, as he held onto Red’s rope belt to 
keep himself from falling off. Halfway 
up the knoll to the right, Red stopped the 
horse and glanced about. 

“Whatcha goin’ to do, Red?” asked Lit- 
tle Pardner. 

“Take a look,” replied Red as he slid 
from the saddle. “You stay here and wait 
for me—and don’t get off Diamond!” Red 
tied the reins to a scrub, then made his 
way up to the top of the knoll. From here 
he could look down on the Haynes’ ranch- 
house. Red sat down in the brush so that 
he couldn’t be seen, and watched the 
house. 

He could see Jake standing in the front 
yard talking with Tony. They both looked 
at the hills, and Red wondered if they 
had seen him. Presently, Tony turned and 
walked down to the stable while Jake went 
into the house. Red watched the stable. 
Tony came out leading his horse. He 
swung into the saddle and galloped out of 
the yard toward town. 

Red watched, wondering what Tony’s 
hurry was about. As Tony rounded the 
first bend, he drew up on the reins and 
stopped his horse. Red swallowed hard. 
Was Tony coming after him? Red’s ques- 
tion was shortly answered as Tony swung 
off to the left and rode up on the oppo- 
site knoll from where Red was hiding. 
Tony dismounted and stayed in the brush. 

Red scratched his head. What was Tony 
doing? Red smiled as he sat back and 
waited to see what would take place. Pres- 
ently Red saw Jake come from the ranch- 
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house. He hurried down to the stable 
where he quickly saddled his horse, then 
he rode away from the ranch, heading into 
the hills west of the ranch. Red turned just 
in time to see Tony mount and start out 
after Jake. 

. “What in blazes is Tony followin’ Jake 
for?” asked Red aloud as he got to his 
feet and started back to his horse. “I 
might as well join in. We'll play follow 
the leader and see what they’re up to.” 

When he got back to Diamond, he 
found the horse waiting, but Little Pard- 
ner was gone! Red whirled, looking in 
every direction, but the youngster wasn’t 
around. 

“Little Pardner!” called Red. 
Pardner—where are yuh?” 

“Here I is,” replied the youngster as he 
crawled out of a heavy clump of brush. 

“What're yuh doin’ in there?” de- 
manded Red. 

“Lookin’ for bugs,” replied the young- 
ster as he got slowly to his feet and held 
out his right hand in front of Red. “Look,” 
he added as he opened his fingers. A small 
spider crawled out on the palm of his 
hand.‘ Red knocked the spider off the 
hand, then he jerked Little Pardner over to 
the horse, 

“You and yore bugs!” snorted Red 
hotly. “Some day yo’re goin’ to get a bug 
that'll bite yuh, then yuh’ll be sorry.” 

“Bugs like me,” grinned Little Pard- 
ner. “Not hurt me.” 

“That’s what you think!” snapped Red 
as he lifted the youngster onto the horse, 
then he swung into the saddle. He reined 
Diamond to his right, and headed south, 
keeping out of view of the Haynes’ ranch. 

“Where are we goin’?” asked Little 
Pardner. 

“I dunno,” replied Red, “but I think 
we're goin’ to see some mew scenety.” 

Red swung Diamond toward the west 
after they were well past the ranchhouse, 
then he sent his horse into a gallop as 
they headed for the hills. Red’s eyes 
searched the country before him, trying 
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to locate either Jake Ramsey or Tony 
Hunt, but he couldn’t spot either man. 

“I’m gettin’ tired, Red,” complained the 
youngster. 

“Yuh'll have to hang on for a while 
longer,” said Red. “If yuh hadn’t been 
lookin’ for bugs, we wouldn’t have been 
ridin’ around in circles—we could have 
followed Jake and Tony. Now, I don’t 
know where either of ’em are. I got a 
notion that Jake knows more’n he’s willin’ 
to tell—and Tony isn’t as dumb as he lets 
on.” 

“Do yuh want ’em, Red?” 
“I sure do,” replied Red as he stood up 
in his stigrups and looked about the hills. 
He couldn’t see any sign of either man. 
“You and yore bugs!” he snorted hotly as 
he settled back in the saddle. 

“Where we goin’ now?” queried the 
youngster as Red swung the horse about 
and started back in the direction. they had 
come, 

“I dunno,” he replied disgustedly. 
“Mebbe back to the ranchhouse,” 

“Why?” asked Little Pardner. “Nobody 
there.” 

“Oh, I dunno,” Red sighed deeply, then 
he lapsed into silence, his mind busy try- 
ing to figure everything out. Who killed 
Floyd Haynes? Red couldn’t make himself 
believe that Joe Haynes shot his father in 
the back, yet all the evidence pointed in 
that direction.- Where was the old will? 
What was Tony trailing Jake for? Who 
These questions 
popped into Red’s head as he rode along 
to the Haynes’ ranch yard. Red glanced 
about, but he couldn’t see any sign of life. 
He looked over his shoulder at Little Pard- 
ner. 

“Doesn't look like any one’s home yet,” 
he said. 

“All out ridin’.” 

“I reckon they are,” sighed Red. “I 
hoped one of ’em had returned.” 

Red rode down by the stable, but there 
was no sign of either horse, so he swung 
Diamond around and started actoss the 
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yard and past the corner of the house. 
Suddenly he jerked up on the reins. 

“Looks like someone comin’,” he said. 

Coming down the road toward the 
ranchhouse were two riders, riding at top 
speed, sending a spray of dust behind 

‘them. They swung in through the gateway 

and into the ranch yard. As they drew 
closer, Red was able to recognize the sheriff 
and Geography. He waved to them and 
rode out to meet them. 

“Hyah, Sheriff,” called Red. 
tle Pardner and me.” 

The two officers drew rein next to Dia- 
mond. ‘Their horses were covered with 
lather, and both men’s faces were streaked 
with dust. The sheriff glanced about the 
yard, then turned to Red. 

“Anyone around here?” he asked. 

Red shook his head. “We just rode in,” 


“It’s Lit- 


he replied. “I saw both Jake and Tony 
tide into the hills. They haven’t come 
back yet.” 


“I was hopin’ they'd be here,” said Has- 
lam. 

“Why, what’s wrong?” asked Red 
eagerly. 

“Joe Haynes and Rudy Higgins are 
missin’,” snorted Geography. “They 
haven’t been in town all night.” 

“My gosh!” gasped Red. “Where could 
they have gone?” 

“Thats what wed like to know,” 
grunted Haslam. “Neither one of 'em 
went to their rooms last night, and no one 
saw Higgins after he left our office.” 

“An’ their horses are gone,” added the 
deputy. “The stable man didn’t hear ’em 
come there, but this mornin’ he discovered 
both horses gone.” 

“Gee,” grunted Red. “This is awful!” 

“Let's take another look in the house,” 
said the sheriff. “We might find some- 
thin’ that we missed this mornin’.” 


HEY dismounted and followed the 
sheriff into the house. Red took Little 
Pardner by the hand, and they stood near 
the doorway, while the two officers began 
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seatching through the scattered mess in the 
living room. Paper after paper, they went 
through, but they failed to find a thing 
that would help them. Haslam finally be- 
came discouraged and sat down. 

“Like lookin’ for a needle in a hay- 
stack,” he grunted as he shoved his som- 
brero back on his head. “Someone’s been 
lookin’ for that other will—an’ mebbe 
they've found it.” 

“What about Haynes and Higgins?” 
asked Red. “Mebbe they came here and 
looked.” 

The two officers exchanged glances. “It 
could be,” nodded the sheriff, “but where 
in thunder are they?” 

“Mebbe they met here,” suggested 
Geography. “Anythin’ might have hap- 
pened, after what took place last night. 
Joe might have killed Higgins, got the 
will, dug up the money, and beat it outta 
the state,” 

“Now, Geography,” said the sheriff. 
“Don't go off half cocked just because 
we can’t find the will.” 

“Well,” drawled the deputy, “It could 
have happened.” 

“Look, a man!” said Little Pardner as 
he pointed out through the open door- 
way. 

“Where?” asked Red as he stepped in 
beside the youngster. 

“Over there,” replied Little Pardner. 

“It’s Jake Ramsey,” grunted Red. 

Haslam and Geography moved over to 
the doorway, where they looked down to- 
ward the stable. Jake dismounted and tied 
bis horse to the corral fence, then he started 
toward the house. ‘The two officers stepped 
out on the front porch, and Haslam called 
to Jake. 

Jake Ramsey stopped in his tracks, 
glanced about, then his right hand streaked 
for his gun. Before either officer knew 
what it was all about, Jake drew and fired 
at them, driving them back into the living 
room. 

Jake then whirled and ran to the stable, 
while Haslam and Geography drew their 
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guns and fired at him, but they missed and 
he ducked inside the wide doorway. 

“What in thunder happened to him?” 
snorted Geography. “He’s gone plumb 
loco.” 

“Somethin’ certainly wrong,” nodded 
Haslam as he peered around the corner 
of the doorway. .“Come on, let’s try and 
get in closer to that doorway before he 
starts firin’ again.” 

The sheriff ducked low,, raced across 
the porch, dropped to the ground, and ran 
across the open yatd. He fell flat on his 
face behind a large wooden watering 
trough just as one of Jake’s bullets struck 
the top of the trough, sending splinters 
into the sheriff's face. 

While Jake was busy with the sheriff, 
Geography made a sneak from the house 
and stationed himself behind the corral 
fence. He fired several shots at the door- 
way, then Jake stopped firing. 

From the house, Red and Little Pard- 
ner watched the gun battle. Red was 
eager to join in, but he didn’t have his 
gun. He turned from the doorway and 
moved about the room. He opened a closet 
door and looked inside. Leaning against 
the wall was an old rifle. Red picked it 
up and levered open the chamber. It was 
empty. The boy grunted and was about 
to set the rifle down when his eyes rested 
on a box of shells on the shelf. Red 
gtabbed the box, glanced at them, then 
hurried back to the doorway. 

“Man up high, Red,” said Little Pard- 
ner, 

“Up high?” queried Red. 
yuh mean?” 

“Up there,” replied the youngster as he 
pointed toward the stable. Red leaned 
forward and looked. From the doorway, 
he could see Jake Ramsey in the loft of 
the stable. Red realized that from this 
position, Jake could shoot down on the 
sheriff and Geography. Red broke the 
box open and stuffed the shells into the 
loading gate of the rifle. 

With the rifle gripped tight in both 
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hands, Red stepped out onto the porch. 
He halted at the steps and shouted to the 
two officers: 

“Watch out for Jake—he’s in the loft!” 

Wham! A bullet tore into the porch rail 
just to the right of Red. Red glanced to- 
ward the stable as he started down the 
steps, and he failed to notice that one step 
was badly in need of repair. His foot 
struck a loose board, which gave way un- 
der him, sending him sprawling out into 
the yard just as a bullet whined over his 
head. His rifle clattered to one side and 
discharged into the ground. 

Red reached out and grabbed the rifle 
as another bullet tore into the ground, 
showering him with dirt. Red whirled 
and dived in behind the steps, pumping 
another shell into the chamber as he went. 
He found a place where he could look 
through the broken step, so he shoved the 
rifle barrel through the opening and took 
aim at Jake Ramsey, who was now turning 
his attention on the two officers below. Red 
gtitted his teeth as he pulled the trigger. 
The rifle kicked, sending Red’s head back 
against a two-by-four and nearly knocking 
him out. 

“Dog-gone it!” snapped the boy as he 
shook his head, then he peered out through 
the opening. The smoke from the old 
rifle was clearing away. He couldn't get 
a clear view of the front of the stable, but 
he could see Sheriff Haslam and Geog- 
raphy racing toward the place. 

Red crawled out from his hiding place 
and stood up. The two officers were 
kneeling on the ground, so Red hurried 
down to them, his rifle still held in both 
hands. As he came in close, he saw that 
there was someone stretched out on the 
ground. As he moved in beside the sheriff, 
Red saw that it was Jake Ramsey. 

“Nice shootin’,” commented Geog- 
raphy. “Yuh sure picked him off.” 

“Yuh—yuh mean I hit him?” asked Red 
weakly. 

“Dead center,” grunted the sheriff as he 
reached down and put his hand in Jake’s 
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shirt pocket. “My God—just look at all 
this money!” 

He pulled out a handful of currency. 
Quickly he inspected the other pockets, 
and he found them stuffed with money, 
too. He looked up at Geography and Red. 

“Where could he have gotten all this?” 
queried Geography. “The bank hasn’t 
been robbed for some time.” 

“PIL betcha Jake found Floyd Haynes’ 
will,” gasped Red as he looked down at 
the money. “Yes, sir, that’s where Jake 
went — he went out and dug up that 
money.” 

“Mighty good guessin’, Red,” snapped 
a voice from behind them. They all turned 
and looked up at Tony Hunt, who was 
standing a few feet away, his six-shooter 
covering them. 

“Stand up, an’ keep yore hands away 
from yore guns,” he ordered. “Red, drop 
that rifle!” 

Red dropped his rifle as he got to his 
feet. The officers straightened and looked 
at Tony, who was smiling as he glanced 
past them and down at the still body. 

“So yuh got Jake, eh?” he grunted. “I’m 
glad—saves me from havin’ to kill the 
dirty double-crossin’ rat! I knew he knew 
where that money was cached, but he gave 
me the slip when I trailed him. I hope 
he’s burnin’ now.” 

“I saw yuh start out after him,” said 
Red. 

Tony eyed the boy closely, then he said, 


“I think you three better back into the, 


stable, an’ don’t make a false move, or 
yuh’ll die soonet’n I want yuh to.” 

“Yuh goin’ to kill us, Tony?” asked 
Haslam. 

“Yo're damn right I am,” snorted Tony. 
“You three know too damn much for yore 
own good.” 

He backed them into the stable, then he 
leaned against the doorway and eyed them. 
Red glanced at the two officers, then back 
at Tony Hunt. 

“Why'd yuh kill Floyd Haynes?” he 
asked. 
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“How'd yuh know that, Red?” snapped 
Tony. “You know too damn much!” He 
pointed his gun at Red. “How'd you find 
out?” 

“Go jump in the lake,” snapped Red. 

“Gettin’ tough, eh?” grunted Tony as 
he stepped away from the doorway. He 
stopped a few feet in front of the three 
prisoners, his gun wavering back and 
forth, covering them. “I'll show yuh who's 
tough around here! I’m goin’ to leave 
yuh in here, then I'll burn the barn. They 
won't know who yuh are—mebbe they'll 
even think one of the bodies is mine,” 


he chuckled as he wet his lips. 
won't never look for me.” 

“As long as yo’re confessin’,” said 
Haslam. “Yuh might as well tell us where 
Haynes and Higgins are.” 

“Those two nosy bums,” snorted Tony. 
“They thought they’d come out here an’ 
take a look, but Jake an’ me took ’em by 
surprise. First one showed up, then the 
other. While they were arguin’, we cap- 
tured ’em. They're tied in the loft.” 

“Are yuh goin’ to burn them, too?” 
asked Geography. 

Tony chuckled. “Burn to death—that’s 
it—they’ll burn to death just like you! TI 
burn yuh alive in the barn.” 

“Yo're crazy!” snapped Haslam. 

“Mebbe I’m crazy, but I’m smart enough , 
to get away with all this money—an’ I 
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won't leave any trail fer anyone to follow 
—ctazy, eh?” Tony wiped his mouth with 
the back of his left hand. He moved in 
front of the sheriff. “Yuh’ll be the first 
one to suffer—just like you’ve made others 
suffer when yuh sent ‘em to jail.” 

Just as his finger began to tighten on 
the trigger, there was a sound of a foot- 
step behind him. Tony Hunt twisted his 
head, and in that split second, Red Harris 
went into action. He leaped forward, both 
hands grasping Tony’s gun and hand. The 
man muttered a curse and tried to throw 
the boy off his feet, but in so doing, the 
gun went off and the bullet just missed 
Red’s neck, but the powder burned his 
skin, 


epee HASLAM and Geogtaphy 
moved forward, and before Tony 
could free himself from Red, they grabbed 
him and pinned him down to the floor. 
Geography fell on the prisoner, wrestling 
his gun away from him while the sheriff 
pulled out.a pair of handauffs and snapped 
them on, then he turned to Red. 

“Are yuh all right, Red?” he asked. 

“Just a burn,” grinned Red weakly. 

Just then there was another sound in 
the doorway, and they all turned to see 
Little Pardner peeking around the corner. 
When he saw the sheriff, he grinned and 
came forward. 

“I’m tired, Daddy,” he said. I wanna 
go home now.” 

“Whe-e-e-ew,” sighed Haslam. “You 
certainly came in at the right time, Little 
Pardner.” 

“I should say he did,” grinned Red as 
he moved in beside Geography. “Little 
Pardner had a hand in capturin’ Tony 
Hunt, all right.” 

“Got him all tied tight?” asked the 
sheriff as he looked down at Tony. 

“He's ready for a long stretch, Spike,” 
said the deputy as he got to his feet and 
jetked Tony to his. “Come on, yuh wild 
eyed baboon!” he added as he pulled the 
prisoner outside. 
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Little Pardner moved in close to Red 
and looked on as Red wiped the blood 
away on his neck. “Are yuh hurt bad, 
Red?” he asked. 

Red shook his head as he walked over 
to the sheriff. “Wed better release Joe 
Haynes and Higgins,” he said as he started 
up the ladder leading to the loft, 

“Can I come?” asked Little Pardner. 

“We'll be right down,” said the sheriff. 
“You wait for us.” Then he disappeared 
into the loft. Presently they returned with 
Joe Haynes and Rudy Higgins. The two 
men were full of questions. 

“Wait until we start back to town, an’ 
Pll explain it all to yuh,” said the sheriff. 

Little Pardner went up to Red and 
tugged at his sleeve. “Are yuh mad at 
me, Red?” he asked. 

“Mad?” queried Red. “Why should I 
be mad at yuh? You saved our lives.” 

“I got tired stayin’ in the house,” ex- 
plained the youngster, “so I came down 
here.” 

Haslam picked Little Pardner up in his 
arms and hugged him. “I never was so 
glad to see anyone,” he said. “I think 
we'd better head for town just as soon as 
we get all this money picked up and turned 
over to Joe Haynes. I reckon it belongs to 
him, along with this ranch.” 

“As long as we have no will, it belongs 
to him,” sighed Rudy Higgins as he 


‘walked aut of the stable. 


“We'd better take care of Little Pard- 
ner?” asked Joe Haynes. “He deserves 
anythin’ he wants.” 

“What’s it goin’ to be, Little Pardner?” 
asked Red. 

“Anythin’?” queried the bewildered 
youngster. 

Haslam nodded. “I think he can have 
anythin’ he wants, don’t you, boys?” 

They all nodded their heads in ap- 

roval. 

“Well?” queried Red eagerly. “What’s 
it goin’ to be?” 

“Lottsa bugs,” replied Little Pardner 
with a big smile. 


THE CHINESE NAvy 
By SINCLAIR GLUCK 


CHAPTER I 
NIGHT RENDEZVOUS 


T WAS late afternoon when Jim Har- 
low shuffled out of his native hut 
overlooking the beach. His lean face 
was bearded and dirty, his oil-stained 
whites almost in rags. He stumbled 

in the soft sand above tide level and 
paused to shade his eyes. 

The strange blue light that hangs over 
the Gulf of Siam in clear weather was al- 
ready tinged with the lemon-rose of near- 
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ing sunset. To his left, Cambodia’s lone 
port town of Kampot was hidden by a jut- 
ting elbow of shore. Behind him, the 
tall, thinning jungle whispered in the light 
trade. 

Away to his right, Djat Illud and his 
all-but-naked families loafed and chat- 
tered after their swim, their distant voices 
knife-clear in the evening hush. 

The fisherman had rented his hut and 
the use of his outrigger dugout to Harlow 
for two piasters a week, about eighty cents. 
His offer to throw in one of his daughters, 
for two piasters more had been tactfully 
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declined, his tenant lacking money for 
luxuries. 

Here Harlow had lived for a week now, 
sleeping most of the day, fishing and ap- 
parently drinking most of the night. Dyat 
marketed his catch and kept him supplied 
with food and cheap rice wine. It was a 
long, hot walk from Kampot in fine 
weather, and so far the French authorities 
there had ignored his existence. As to 
a certain Japanese resident of Kampot it 
was otherwise. On both his slouching ven- 
tures into town, Harlow had noticed the 
little Jap peering into nearby shop win- 
dows. 

Now he lurched down the beach to the 
outrigger. His tackle was neatly arranged. 
There was plenty of pork bait. A ragged 
canteen half full of wine hung in the 
water overside. 

The tide was in, the heavy canoe almost 
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afloat. Shipping his stone anchor, he 
pushed out through the low, sleepy surf 
and bellied aboard. A light wind blew 
coastwise, just ruffling the water. Beyond 
the breakers, he hoisted the clumsy sail 
and caught up the paddle. The big island 
of Koh Tron sprawled about ten miles out 
to sea, sheltering the roadstead from heavy 
swells. Harlow steered roughly for the 
center of the island. 

Little by little the beach fell away. Kam- 
pot swung into view eastward: rickety 
piers and fishing boats; terrace on terrace 
of crowded huts, thatched and verandaed; 
highest of all the homes of wealthy French, 
Chinese and Japs, their white walls tinted 
pale orange now. A window up there 
caught the low sun blindingly. 

The breeze freshened and the creaking 
outrigger picked up speed. He had the 
wide bay to himself. The last fishing boat 
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had moored at Kampot for the night. 
Coastwise traffic to and from Saigon passed 
outside Koh Tron Island. 

The lingering edge of the sun vanished. 
There was no twilight. One instant the 
sea glinted pink and silver; the next it was 
= Stars pricked boldly through the 


When Harlow judged that he was half- 
way to the black, amorphous island ahead, 
he lowered the sail and let the canoe drift. 
Light breeze and current were at odds to- 
night. Neither would take him fast or 
far. After running up the riding lantern, 
he baited his lines and settled back for 
another night of waiting. 

Under the dugout the ocean breathed at 
slow intervals, like the flank of a sleep- 
ing tiger. The breeze was pleasantly chill 
after the heat. Along with plenty of sea- 
bass, he caught a couple of humpbacked 
salmon. Just before ten he shipped his 
gear, studied the shimmering lights of 
Kampot and paddled east a bit. Again he 
waited, staring around with patient alert- 
ness. 

It was five after ten when he saw it at 
last —- a lazy ripple of phosphorescence 
away to starboard. It subsided, creamed 
again, swept both ways in cascading lumi- 
nance as the submarine’s upper works 
broke surface. He caught up his paddle 
and drove toward the long, motionless hull 
still outlined by sparks of white fire. The 
conning tower clanged open softly, but no 
light showed. 


S HE swung alongside, a sailor reached 

to help him up the turtle back, then 
made a line fast to his canoe. A pleasant, 
crisply British voice spoke to him from 
the conning’ tower. Harlow gave his name 
and climbed the outside ladder. The offi- 
cer guided his hands to the ladder inside 
the pitch-dark tower. 

Down in the lighted wardroom, the 
officer introduced himself as Perry Mait- 
land, the sub’s commander. He was short 
and fair, with engaging wrinkles at the 
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corners of blue-green eyes. The other man 
present was Licutenant-Commander Dunn, 
U. S: Navy, attached to the pig-boat as 

“observer.” He was a tall, dark Virginian 
and seemed on the best of terms with the 
Britisher, 

Maitland seated Jim Harlow first, gave 
him a drink of good Scotch and made him 
at home, addressing him as captain. The 
tact amused Harlow in view of his rags. 
It also pleased him. It was a long time 
since he had been with his own kind. 
The life of a Secret Service agent is often 
a lonely one. 

After one drink he took the floor. As 
usual when intent, he was blunt to the 
point of curtness. Both Navy men out- 
ranked him, but they gave him attentive 
silence. He finished his report with a 
glimmer of a smile and a question. 

Maitland nodded. “I’ve more or less 
carte blanche, you know. Direct threat to 
Singapore. Of course, a slip means court- 
martial. Dashed insubordinate madman! 
Another drink, Captain?” 

“No, thanks,” said Harlow, amused. “I 
don’t think anything will go wrong. If it 
does, it won't involve you.” 

“Oh, quite. Our little bit is jam com- 
pared to the risk you’re taking. We know 
that. So—we’ll pop up here and look for 
you at four bells each night for the next 
week — and give you until midnight. 
Longer if you say so, Captain.” 

“Midnight will do. I should make it 
in a week if at all.” Harlow got up. “Don’t 
forget the Chinese bombs—-some of *em 
duds.” 

“They've already been seen to, Cap- 
tain.” Maitland rose and showed him up 
on deck. As Harlow paddled ‘clear, the 
submarine drove forward and submerged 
with a gurgle of liquid fire. 

Harlow hoisted ‘sail and made for the 
shore. The night breeze saved him the 
trouble of paddling until he was close in. 
Then he lowered sail and beached the dug- 
out with a neat, tilting rush. He dragged. 
it as high as possible, lugged the anchor 
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above high tide mark and set off for Kam- 
pot at a fast walk. He kept to the packed 
sand, where the tide would wash out his 
steady, reaching footprints before morn- 
ing. Japanese agents studied details and 
built suspicion on the slightest inconsis- 
tency. 

It was a perfect night, the coastwise 
breeze now fresh with ozone, now per- 
fumed from the jungle. The Milky Way 
arched raggedly overhead, glittering with 
nearer stars. He quickened his pace with 
a bitter scowl. His wife had loved such 
a night. It had been such a night when 
she died under a Japanese bomb. 

Nearing the town he slowed, veered and 
lurched up the beach. The lighted build- 
ing ahead was Kampot’s tiny foreign club. 
As he started to pass it he burst into loud, 
drunken song. 

A man came out on the wide veranda, 
glanced after him and went in again. Har- 
low quieted and stumbled on, muttering 
to himself. When he entered the town, 
he made his way uphill to Kampot’s 
humble sing-song district. The tea-houses 
boasted remains of gilt paint and colored 
paper lanterns. He wove on until the 
street grew narrower and darker, the 
houses smaller. 

At length he paused and stared owl- 
ishly up at the last tea-house. As though 
on drunken impulse he began to climb the 
steep veranda steps. He stumbled twice, 
glancing right, then left. The street looked 
deserted, Finishing the climb, he tacked 
across the dim veranda and lurched in- 
doors. 

The shallow front room ran the width 
of the place. It was poorly lighted by half 
a dozen hanging lanterns. He checked and 
peered around. On his right, two low 
tables were occupied, one by a pair of 
grave Chinese, the other by four half- 
naked Cambodians. Harlow ‘slouched to 
the left and dropped heavily behind a 
low, unpainted table. The worn floor 
boards were greasy, but so were his ragged 
whites. The Chinese ignored him. The 
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natives grinned behind his back. Anglo- 
Saxons had lost face in the orient; the 
Japanese had seen to that. 

The wrinkled Chinese proprietor 
shuffled out of a back room and began to 
extol the delights of his establishment. 
Harlow shook his head and growled for 
wine. The old man padded away. ! 

A sleepy, slant-eyed girl brought the 
wine and Harlow rang a coin on the table, 
refusing to notice her. When she had 
gone, he tasted the wine and brooded over 
the cheap, Kobe bowl. It was obvious to 
the natives that he had come down in the 
world—recently enough to resent the fact. 


T door opeñed to admit a tall French- 
man in immaculate whites. From his 
air of mild interest, he was slumming 
rather than inspecting the district officially. 
Harlow hailed him with sudden loudness, 
inviting him to have a drink. 

The Frenchman looked surprised, then 
amused. He sat opposite Harlow, one brow 
lifted in quizzical tolerance. Under his 
cold glance the natives hushed their sud- 
den jabbering. 

The old man appeared, went out again. 
Harlow spoke in French, hardly moving 
his lips, “It arranges itself, mon vieux. 
We must act at once. Where is the Nip- 
ponese tonight?” 

“Osato? At the foreign club,” mur- 
mured the Frenchman. 

Harlow lurched, spilled his wine and 
swore. “Not that one,” he whispered, 


‘brushing at his leg. “Where does the 


little Hasamata find himself at the mo- 
ment, LeBrun?” 

“One does not know,” admitted Le- 
Brun softly. 

A different girl appeared with more 
wine, and casually displayed herself. Har- 
low glanced at the windows. He could see 
no one out on the dim veranda, no hint 
of movement there. 

LeBrun dismissed the girl and reached 
for his wine. y 

Harlow raised his bowl with a loud: 
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- “Vive la France!” Then, turning ugly after 
the manner of drunks, he shouted, “That 
is for the France of old. Today French- 
men are cowards!” 

LeBrun stiffened. “And America?” he 
sneered. “At least we fought, instead of 
patting backs and reaching into pockets!” 

Harlow drove forward and socked him. 
LeBrun went over backward. He was up 
at once, a gun in his hand, his face set. 

“Name of a name, it is too strong!” 
he rasped. “To the prefecture! March, 
dirty type, or I kill you!” 

Harlow scrambled upright, sobered and 
sullen. After a wild scramble for cover 
the natives were up and staring. Harlow 
wove out and down the steps, the gun in 
his back. The natives trailed LeBrun, 
chattering excitedly. The two Chinese fol- 
lowed. 

In the street LeBrun paused and took 
the names of the four natives. He told 
them where to appear in the morning. 
The two Chinese had moved away a little. 
LeBtun ignored them. 

It was no distance to the military jail 
for white prisoners. The Chinese were 
inquisitive enough to follow LeBrun, and 
linger near the entrance. The French off- 
cer delivered his prisoner to a black- 
browed Legionnaire sergeant, charging 
him with assault. Protesting drunkenly, 
Harlow was hustled away to a cell and 
locked up for the night. 

The Chinese watched the stiff depar- 
ture of LeBrun. They saw a native orderly 
slip out and away. After some time, a 
peering Japanese gentleman came along, 
glanced up and down the street, and en- 
tered the prefecture. The Chinese drifted 
out of sight. 


CHAPTER II 
COURT-MARTIAL 


a tees! before dawn a light thump on 
Harlow’s leg woke him. He patted 
the blanket until he found a pebble 
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wrapped in tissue paper. Hiding the 
paper, he got up quietly and dropped the 


‘pebble out between his window bars. 


When dawn broke, he faced the wall and 
studied the paper in the growing light. 
The brush-stroke characters were in stand- 
ard Mandarin and familiar. They read: 


“Chiam boy slipping out from jail. 
Then arrive Nipponese fox Hasamata 
for speaking with always-angry ser- 
geant. Alas, unable to hear words.” 


Harlow chewed the paper, swallowed it 
and went back to sleep. When a Legion- 
naire roused him again, he drank water 
thirstily but ate nothing. He should be 
suffering from a hangover. 

At eleven he was taken before a semi- 
civil court-martial. The judge was a but- 
ton-eyed French major with a pointed 
beard and liver spots. As he warned the 
prisoner to be silent, Harlow had time to 
look around. Aside from the clerk and 
Legionnaire guards, the room contained 
LeBrun and his four witnesses, a few 
Frenchmen, civil and military, and two 
grave Chinese. In a back seat, a small, 
peering Japanese looked on with mild in- 
terest. 

LeBrun was invited to make his charge. 
When he finished, the major eyed Harlow 
with cold anger, noting his scuffed shoes, 
his dirty, ragged whites and his stubbled 
face. He asked whether Harlow denied 
the assault, his tone openly skeptical. 

“I don’t know,” Harlow growled in 
French, “I was drunk.” 

“Then you do zot deny it!” Without 
waiting for a reply the judge dismissed 
the native witnesses. When they had filed 
out, he eyed Harlow again. “You have 
assaulted a French officer! It is serious, 
this affair, you understand?” 

“Could I know that he is an officer?” 
argued Harlow sullenly. “He was not in 
uniform. He permitted me to buy him a 
drink. On top of that he insulted my 
country.” : 
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The major’s little eyes burned. “I ad- 
vise that you forget that. It followed your 
insult to his countrymen—and mine! 
Enough. You are fined one thousand 
piasters—a small sum.” 

Harlow looked startled and alarmed. 
“Because I was drunk? You know well 
that I cannot pay your fine.” 

“One sees that,” nodded the judge very 
coldly. “You are of those lost ones who 
haunt the beaches, waiting for the ship 
that never comes. You were driven ashore 
here, were you not, from a Rangoon 
freighter of the doomed and stupid Brit- 
ish?” 

“Yes, Monsieur,” admitted Harlow, 
anxiously changing his tone. “I stowed 
away in her—and had the bad luck to be 
discovered. I wished to reach Manila, on 
my way home. I had a position in China, 
but—it ended. That was not my fault.” 
His eyes strayed covertly to the peering 
little Japanese. 

The judge coughed. “Unless you pay 
this fine, the alternative is six months of 
hard labor on our roads.” 

A hush fell on the room, accented by 
the dry buzz and thump of a flying beetle 
trapped in the window. Harlow looked at 
the Jap again, his stare urgent now. The 
little man watched him fixedly but with- 
out encouragement. Harlow faced the 
court. 

“It is a death sentence!” he protested 
huskily. “White men cannot do hard labor 
in this sun, and live. Like Vichy, you talk 
about honor, and stab your friends in the 
back—” 

“Silence! A year on our roads for that 
insult to France!” 

“I am American,” Harlow snarled. 
“You cannot sentence me to death—for 
words! I—” 
losing courage as he realized his position. 

LeBrun spoke quietly to the judge. That 
officer nodded and shrugged. The gaze 
he turned on Harlow was icily malicious. 

“American or not,” he stated, “here 
you ate under the laws of France. The 
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work should keep you civil and sober. 
The sun is your affair. I think you will 
work hard, as I now place you under the 
command of Captain LeBrun, the officer 
whom you assaulted.” He waved his 
hand. “Remove the prisoner.” 

Legionnaires took Harlow by the arms 
With a last look at the Jap, he allowed 
them to hustle him back to his cell. 

Much later, the sergeant took him to 
another room and issued him a cheap, ill- 
fitting sun helmet. He was also given a 
bundle of his belongings, brought from 
the hut on the beach and obviously 
searched. His revolver was missing. 

Next, his wrist was manacled to a 
Legionnaire, who led him roughly out- 
doors. A French military truck stood wait- 
ing in front of the jail. Captain LeBrun 
appeared, in uniform. Under his orders 
Harlow and the Legionnaire got awk- 
wardly into the back of the truck. LeBrun 
mounted beside the driver and they 
pounded away, turning inland almost at 
once. 

It was stifling hot in the closed body. 
The poor road jounced them on the rat- 
tling floor boards. At first the sweating 
Legionnaire found excuses to jerk at their 
handcuffs. When these jerks were re- 
turned with interest, he scowled and de- 
sisted, promising unmentionable indigni- 
ties under his breath. He was a pig-faced 
Lilleois, more brutish than dangerous. 

Hour after hour they banged northward. 
The Legionnaire dozed. By raising a side 
flap with his free hand Harlow not only 
got more air but was able to watch their 
route and direction. Beyond the coastal 
tidge the jungle had thinned and the road 
had improved. Finally the trees yielded 
to vast, slowly-wheeling rice fields through 
which the sun danced blindingly along- 
side. 

Late afternoon found them at Kompong- 
speu on a western tributary of the Me- 
kong. Here the truck refueled and took on 
supplies, while Harlow was given a meal 
of fish and rice. : 
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When the journey continued, they fol- 
lowed a smaller road leading almost due 
west and recently paved. Within twenty 
miles of gradual rise it entered the jungle 
again. Harlow realized that they must be 
converging with the distant coast of Cam- 
bodia to the south, which ran generally 
northwest. 

Just before sunset they reached the con- 
struction camp where the paving ended. 
The road went on, but as a cleared, dirt 
track through the jungle. The camp was 
entirely of tents, large and small, being 
moved as work progressed. For the same 
reason, the clearing in which it stood was 
surrounded by bushes piled high against 
tigers, instead of compound walls or a 
stockade. 

The truck was met by a pale-eyed, bull- 
necked sergeant of the Legion named 


Paffer. LeBrun advised him that Harlow 
would check tools and supplies.. Being a 
white man, he must not be given heavy 
work among the Annamite laborers. 
Paffer frowned, saluted carelessly and 
made his report on the work. His tone 
implied that he knew far more about road 
building than did LeBrun. 

The big supply tent and those of Le- 
Brun and the checker were at the far end 
of the camp. Nearer rose the cook tent 
and a dining tent for the whites. The 
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large guard tent in the middle of the 
camp was occupied by Paffer and the six 
Legionnaires of the camp command. All 
the rest were used by the Annamites. 

Harlow was marched to the checker’s 
tent behind that of LeBrun. Tropic night 
had fallen and his guard carried a lantern. 
At LeBrun’s order,the Lilleois freed Hat- 
low’s wrist, saluted and went out, leaving 
the lantern. LeBrun started to speak. 
Harlow’s quick gesture and listening atti- 
tude checked him. After a moment Paffer 
thrust into the tent, his hard eyes chal- 
lenging Harlow. 

“All marches well, Captain?” He sa- 
luted with a hint of insolence. “You were 
so quiet, I feared that he had injured you.” 

“No, Sergeant. And at times, silence is 
to be recommended.” He looked at Har- 
low.. “The floor of your tent, you regard, 
is of canvas and joins the sides. This 
jungle has many poisonous snakes and in- 
sects. Secure the canvas flap when we go. 
You have ten minutes to arrange yourself 
and put out the lantern. 

“So, then. You are not guarded, but be 
wise. If you try to escape you will be 
tracked down and brought back. In that 
case your life here will be unpleasant. 
Remain, obey orders and work hard. You 
will be fairly treated.” With an ironical 
good night LeBrun left the tent. After a 
veiled, ominous stare, the hulking sergeant 
followed. It was easy to picture him whip 
in hand. 

Harlow laced his tent flap and doused 
the Jantern. He lay down with his bundle 
for a pillow and promptly fell asleep. 

Hours later he woke abruptly and lay 
still, listening. The sound that had waked 
him came again, fingernails scratching 
softly on canvas. He got up, unlaced the 
flap and moved aside. A man edged 
quietly into the tent. The open flap re- 
vealed him in silhouette for a moment 
against distant, firelit trees. 

“Captain?” he whispered. “This is Le- 
Brun. One must not show a light, you 
comprehend, although I think that we are 
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unobserved, Let us march in silence. Later 
we can discuss. First, here is your own 
weapon, which was confiscated—” 

With a hushed, “Merci,” Harlow 
stubbed his fingers on the gun, took it 
and half-broke it, feeling the cylinder. 
Five chambers were loaded and one empty, 
as he carried it. Setting the empty cham- 
ber under the firing pin, he closed and 
pocketed the gun. “How can we leave 
camp unseen?” he asked softly. 

“Not difficult, mon ami. With six men, 
we use only two each night as sentries, 
three hours of duty, three hours of sleep. 
I approach the sentry at the gate. You 
follow me unseen. I send my boy away 
and take his post while you slip out. When 
he returns, I follow you, mentioning a 
promenade. There it is!” 

LeBrun waited a moment. Getting no 
answer, he lifted the tent flap. “Follow 
me at a small distance then—” 


J ee one large fire was in the middle of 
the camp, halfway between the guard 
tent and the gate. Harlow emerged into 
the shadows cast by intervening tents. 
LeBrun approached the front barricade 
and walked along it to the gate. This was 
simply an opening in the wall of brush. 
Harlow followed, still in shadow, study- 
ing the barricade. He caught the gleam 
of upright stakes knitting the brush to- 
gether. LeBrun’s plan made him uneasy, 
but it would be almost impossible to worm 
through the barricade unheard. The camp 
and surrounding jungles were very quiet. 

LeBrun was talking to the sentry in a 
low voice. The man handed over his rifle 
and disappeared toward the fire. After a 
moment LeBrun turned and beckoned 
urgently. 

Harlow raced lightly into the firelight 
and circled the end of the barricade. His 
quick glance had found no one in front 
of the guard tent. Once outside, however, 
he stole along the wall of brush until no 
firelight struck through. Here he waited. 

After a moment there were voices at the 
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gate. Harlow recognized Paffer’s growl. 
“You walk alone at night, Captain?” 

“I do.” LeBrun’s tone was sharp. “Go 
back to bed and trust our brave sentry. 


Good night.” 
“Good night, my captain.” Paffer’s 
voice _was unconvincingly respectful. 


Heavy footsteps. retreated. 

LeBrun approached, outside the barri- 
cade. When he drew level, Harlow 
whispered, “Continue slowly with your 
light, LeBrun. I will overtake you in a 
moment.” 

The French officer strolled on without 
pausing. Harlow lay down along the barri- 
cade, facing it and close to it. 

For several minutes nothing happened. 
He was about to follow LeBrun when he 
saw a glint of light. It was inside the 
barricade, weaving nearer along the 
ground. He could not see who carried the 
tiny flashlight, but had no trouble in 
guessing. The beam flickered past, mak- 
ing for LeBrun’s tent. Abruptly it van- 
ished. 

Harlow waited, staring through the 
brush. LeBrun’s tent remained dark. Back 
of it, however, his own small tent sud- 
denly took on dim, luminous form. Some- 
thing had made Paffer suspicious. He had 
come sneaking to investigate—and found 
Harlow gone. 


CHAPTER III 
TIGER CLAWS 


wie the light still showed in his 
tent, Harlow sprang up and raced 
softly after LeBrun. He called a low 
warning as he drew near, but the French- 
man was too intelligent to flash a light - 
back toward the camp. Overtaking him, 
Harlow moved wide of the circle of light 
on the dirt road. 

“You feared that one might follow us?” 
whispered LeBrun. 

“Yes. Others have trusted the Boche— 
to their sorrow.” ; 
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“Boche? Paffer? A sergeant of the Le- 
gion?” LeBrun swore softly. “It may be 
so, with France betrayed. Can the hand 
be firm and strong when the heart is 
rotten?” 

“Not the heart,” Harlow muttered. 
“Only the head—” 

LeBrun’s light found a broken ax han- 
dle beside the road. Where it pointed he 
strode to the jungle wall and began forc- 
ing a way through the underbrush, Harlow 
at his heels. After struggling a dozen 
yards or so they emerged on a wild game 
trail. Broad and trampled flat by ele- 
phants, it was arched above by trees and 
vines. This was its nearest approach to 
the road, for it curved at this point, sweep- 
ing away to right and left deeper into the 
jungle. 

When LeBrun turned right, Harlow 
whispered, “Proceed alone once more. If 
one follows, it is here that he must betray 
himself as he pushes through from the 
road.” 

The Frenchman moved on with his 
flashlight. Harlow drew his revolver and 
waited in the darkening trail. This jungle 
teemed with venomous snakes, wolves and 
tigers. It was eerie standing in blind dark- 
ness here with his back unguarded. 

Minutes dragged past. A sudden dry 
rustling in the underbrush was too light 
for the passage of a ‘man’s body. Either 
he had misjudged Paffer or the German 
was too shrewd to wallow noisily into a 
possible trap. LeBrun’s light had disap- 

peared. Harlow started after him, arms 
sptead wide to keep on the pitch dark trail. 
A curve revealed the light. Moving faster, 
he overtook LeBrun. 

“Nothing—yet,” he admitted. “By this 
trail, what is the distance to this nest of 
Japanese war birds?” 

“Perhaps two kilometers,” muttered Le- 
Bruno, _ 

“As far as that? How did you happen 
to discover it?” 

“The Japanese employed Annamite la- 
bor for the clearing of the jungle. When 
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the work was finished, these Annamites 
were assembled for their pay—and slaugh- 
tered by machine-gun fire. A few smelled 
danger, like animals, and fled before the 
mass murder took place. One of these had 
acted as my hunting guide. He sought me 
at camp, but said nothing. At it happened, 
I employed him at once. We killed a large 
tiger. Because the pelt was poor I gave 
him the beast, all except a set of the 
claws—” 

LeBrun delved into his pocket and 
flashed the light on his palm. Cradled 
there lay five claws, stubby, needle- 
pointed and sharply curved. He dropped 
them back in his pocket. 

“In return for the tiger,” he went on, 
“my bearer told me of the airfield and how 
to reach it—how he had watched from 
hiding the slaughter of his companions.” 

“He may be useful,” Harlow suggested. 

“No. I found him when I came this 
way to examine the airfield. He had been 
chewed by animals—also shat in the 
head.” 

Harlow looked up, but could not read 
LeBrun’s shadowy face. “That puts you 
in danger, of course, since you hired him.” 

“Perhaps.” The light wobbled as Le- 
Brun shrugged. “My sympathies lie with 
Free France and the British, as you know. 
I sent word of this secret Japanese base to 
Singapore and Chungking. That was some 
weeks ago, mon ami. Too late and too 
little?” 

“My arrangements took time,” Harlow 
admitted. “I arrived from Chungking as 
soon as-was possible. As a secret agent I 
am, of necessity, delayed by certain for- 
malities.” 

“Understood. But, meanwhile, Vichy 
has surrendered all Indo-China to Japan. 
And, except for planes, the Japanese have 
entirely completed the hidden airfield 
which we seek tonight.” 

Harlow frowned. “Japan now controls 
your Indo-China bases down here. Why 
do they complete this hidden base as 
well?” i 
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“Because the Free French and therefore 
the British, know the exact location and 
facilities of all French airfields in south 
Indo-China. When Japan attacks through 
Siam, these known bases can and will be 
heavily bombed from Singapore. Hence 
the value of a secret, camouflaged airfield 
in these jungles. Incidentally, the Japa- 
nese spread like a plague through Cam- 
bodia. They may be here or at Kampot 
tomorrow. That would, I think, place you 
in danger as great or greater than mine. 
The Japs have a high price on your head.” 

“We look out of the same window,” 
Harlow laughed softly. 

“True— Captain, I find a puzzle in 
this affair, It is more than two thousand 
kilometers from Chungking to Kampot. 
It is more than sixteen hundred kilometers 
from Kunming to Kampot—if the Chinese 
have an airbase at Kunming. One hears 
that Chinese bombers are few and out- 
moded. Then how can they hope to fly 
so far, bomb this hidden airfield and re- 
turn?” 

Jim Harlow frowned under cover of 
darkness. There were some angles to this 
business that even LeBrun must not know. 
“You forget that China now has modern, 
American bombers, piloted by Americans. 
Flying for China, they— Wait! Look be- 
fore us!” 

LeBrun’s flashlight steadied on a moun- 
tainous bulk not fifty feet ahead. It was 
a wild elephant, a big one. The beast 
stood with its ears spread forward, its 
trunk up to scent them. The light in its 
eyes made them glow like fire opals. One 
tusk was perfect, the other lumpy and de- 
formed. The black trunk rose higher to 
charge, then twitched uncettainly. 

“Do not move,” warned LeBrun, his 
light unwavering. 

The animal swung its head to avoid 
the glare, rocking angrily. Then with a 
sudden snort it wheeled and fled, crash- 
ing blindly along the trail. Harlow felt 
the ground tremble. 

LeBrun lowered his flashlight. “Good. 
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His panic will clear our path of other dan- 
gerous beasts.” 

They moved forward in silence. At 
length the flashlight steadied on a small, 
white blaze chipped into a tree. 

“We arrive,” murmured LeBrun. “This 
trail passes the Japanese field most nearly 
here. The clearing lies that way, some 
forty meters distant. We go softly through 
the brush, bein? One must soon put out 
the light. There are sentries, of course.” 

“On what part of the field do we 
emerge?” 

“Behind the camp, which stretches along 
one side of the runway. The hangars are 
opposite, on the far side of the field.” 
LeBrun shrugged disgustedly. “I know 
where the headquarters tent finds itself, 
but of what use to approach softly and 
listen? I cannot speak nor understand 
Japanese.” 

“They sent me because I do speak Japa- 
nese,” nodded Harlow. “Nowhere else 
could we learn when the planes will ar- 
rive. 

LeBrun kneeled and led the way into a 
rough tunnel through the brush. After 
fifteen yards or so he clicked off his flash- 
light, reached back and guided Harlow’s 
hand to his ankle. In the dark their ad- 
vance was slower and more cautious, but 
uninterrupted. LeBrun had shouldered 
out this runway, avoiding obstructions. 
He wound forward steadily on hands and 
knees. 

Harlow followed, whipped by recoiling 
branches, his jaw set. Nothing easier than 
to put his free hand on the cool, yielding 
body of a snake—feel the writhing back- 
Jash and the fangs. The Frenchman in 
the lead had plenty of guts. 

Bushes, vines and trees ahead took on a 
just perceptible silhouette. LeBrun’s 
leather-clad ankle stopped moving, then 
pistoned smoothly on for a moment. A 
slight twist freed it. LeBrun wormed . 
slowly erect. Harlow joined him with- 
out rustling a leaf. 


They peered through a last, thin cur- 
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tain of liana-clad trees. The waning moon 
would not rise for hours, but the sky was 
clear and brilliant with stars. Harlow 
could see the loom of gray tents in the 
open. 

Their single line stretched away on 
either hand, barely ten feet from the 
jungle wall. Two of them were lighted 
inside; a big one, slightly to the left, evi- 
dently headquarters, and a smaller one 
next to it, probably the guard tent. Their 
tops were opaque, so that no light could be 
seen from above. 

Harlow caught the intermittent clack of 
high, Japanese voices from the large tent, 
but these were too muffled to distinguish 
more than a word here and there. He 
edged nearer. A faint sound, LeBrun’s 
grip on his arm, brought him to a frozen 
halt. 

A Jap sentry with shouldered rifle ap- 
peared from the darkness. He passed them 
not three yards away, moving as quietly 
as an animal. His light tread faded quickly 
into silence. 

Harlow cursed inaudibly. His plan de- 
manded a complex timing so accurate that 
any delay might wreck it. He turned his 
head and whispered, “Wait here, LeBrun.” 

“But nof Capture means death. We 
go together—” 

“Two can be seen mote easily than one,” 
muttered Harlow. “If I am caught, you 
escape and notify Chungking. Another 
will take my place.” With a brief, friendly 
squeeze of LeBrun’s arm, he felt his way 
with silent caution to the edge of the 
jungle. 


i Bote voices were slightly clearer, but not 
clear enough. From behind a thick 
tree-trunk he stared after the sentry. Star- 
light just- revealed the man nearing the 
end of the field. Presently he wheeled, 
bayonet glinting, and started back. How- 
ever, alert they might be, the sentries 
around the field neglected to hail and 
check on each other where their patrol 
posts met. 
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Harlow hunkered down and patted the 
ground. There wete no vines to catch his 
feet. Straightening, he drew his revolver 
and waited, relaxed. The trunk would 
hide him long enough. 

Between the tents he could just see the 
squat hangars across the field. He noted 
thern, but his attention was bent on hear- 
ing nearer footsteps above the Japanese 
voices. 


B CAME abruptly; the soft, lithe pad- 
ding of muscular feet. Harlow narrowed 
his eyes lest they glint and betray him. The 
sentry appeared, almost abreast and clase. 
His eyes were on the jungle, but they 
missed Harlow’s dark-clad, leaf-shadowed 
figure. Three alert, quiet strides and he 
had passed the tree— 

Harlow gathered himself and sprang si- 
lently. Instinct warned the Jap, but not in 
time. 

His startled turn had just begun when 
the revolver muzzle whizzed under the 
brim of his steel helmet and smashed 
through his temple. Harlow’s left hand 
caught the rifle. His right arm and bent 
knees checked the relaxing body. There 
was no sound other than a thud and the 
Jap’s expiring sigh. : 

Pocketing his revolver, he laid down the 
rifle and raised the sentry in his arms. Just 
inside the fringe of jungle he eased the 
Jap down on his back, removed his helmet 
and snapped the chin-strap. He laid the 
helmet in the open and turned to find Le- 
Brun at his side. Urging the Frenchman 
back under cover, he whispered, “One of 
those tiger claws. Quick, mon ami!” 

LeBrun dropped one of them into his 
palm. Going down on his knees, Harlow 
made five deep, tearing wounds in the 
Jap’s face, spacing them carefully near the 
fractured right temple. He made five simi- 
lar wounds in the left shoulder, ripping 
through the uniform. Four were spaced 
in front, the fifth high and toward the 
neck. Returning the claw to LeBrun, he 
opened his knife and, by twisting the 
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blade, made four larger, deeper wounds in 
the right shoulder, two in front and two 
behind. Those in the back he made 
slightly closer together. Finally he gouged 
and slashed the Jap’s dead throat until it 
was a black, faintly-glistening mess. 

“But it is astonishing!” whispered Le- 
Brun. “Exactly so a tiger strikes, drags 
and worries his victim—” 

“Good. Wait for me where I left you 
—not here, hein?” 

Rising, Harlow peered steadily up and 
down the field. He stepped into the open 
and approached the larger tent, watching 
the ground. With Japanese neatness, it 
was clear of obstructions. Starlight re- 
vealed the out-clawing tent ropes in time. 
He stole close to the tent, glancing stead- 
ily left and right. The voices inside con- 
tinued in rattling bursts of Japanese, sharp 
and yet thoughtful. Now every word came 
distinctly through the canvas. 

Harlow listened for a dozen tantalizing 
minutes, hearing much that was important 
but not to his purpose. Then a chance ref- 
erence gave him the knowledge that he 
wanted. At the same moment the clash 
of equipment from the next tent shattered 
the silence. 

Harlow raced lightly for the jungle, 
gained it and faced about. Little brown 
men were nipping out of the guard tent 
and falling into line. Their line faced 
the jungle where he stood. 

“They change sentries,” whispered Le- 
Brun at his elbow. “Soon they will find 
that dead one. You—had no success?” 

“Yes. The best of luck. Let us with- 
draw and wait—” 

LeBrun hesitated, turned and led the 
way to his underbrush tunnel. When he 
had crawled a few yards, the grip on his 
ankle checked him. He stood up with the 
faintest rustling. 

: Harlow rose as quietly and spoke close 
to his ear: “I think their searching lights 
will not reach us here.” 

“If you learned when the planes are 
due, why wait?” 
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“Because our fate hangs on whether 
they credit my tiger.” 

The tramp of feet grew audible, draw- 
ing nearer. At a low command it altered 
course and receded. Harlow and LeBrun 
waited. The relief of sentries around the 
field was quickly accomplished. Soon they 
heard the small detachment returning. 
This time it was halted near the guard 
tent and a man ordered on to find the last 
sentry, whom they could have missed both 
going and returning. 

Feet came back at the double. A light 
flickered dimly as it swept along the dead 
sentry’s post. Then it cast a fan of low, 
moving shadows into the jungle. The 
shadows halted. There was a stifled im- 
precation, a moment of silence, a hushed 
command. Someone pounded away at the 
double. 


Tor heard the footsteps of several men 
returning more slowly. There was an- 
other, longer silence. It was shattered from 
close at hand by a challenge that seemed to 
come from all directions—the deep, cough- 
ing roar of a tiger scenting blood. 

As the rumble died, a man spoke in 
Japanese. Harlow recognized the voice 
as one he had heard through the tent can- 
vas. 

Now it had an edge of clear, cold pre- 
cision: “This man was killed by a tiger. 
No doubt he was half asleep. Post another 
sentry who can stay awake. : Clean this 
up. Do not disturb us again except on ae 
portant matters.” 

It was the calm injustice which is half 
of absolute discipline. Footsteps receded. 
Soon others followed with a clatter of 
equipment. The light faded with them 
and disappeared. 

“What stage management!” whispered 
LeBrun. “This tiger is a friend of yours, 


perhaps? The Japanese befool them- 
selves?” 
“Yes.” Harlow chuckled softly. “An 


obliging tiget—unless he happens to be 
waiting for us in your tunnel.” 
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AT DAWN 
HEY crept away in pitch darkness. Har- 
low’s skin tightened at their slow ad- 
vance. If that tiger came sniffing at his 
heels, he dared not even shoot within 
hearing of the Japs. 

Presently LeBrun clicked on his flash- 
light and quickened his pace. Gaining the 
trail at last, they stretched in unison and 
started back for camp at a quick, noiseless 
walk. 

LeBrun was about to speak when Har- 
low asked, “Are we not due northwest of 
Kampot here, LeBrun?” 

“Almost exactly northwest, I think. 
Wait—” LeBrun produced a map of Cam- 
podia, spread it on the trail and directed 
his light on it. “Our camp is here—the 
secret base about here,” he pointed. “And 
„there is Kampot, almost precisely south- 
east.” 

Harlow checked distances by the scale 
guide, thinking out loud: “South from 
Japs to coast, sixty-five kilometers—say 
forty miles. Along coast to Kampot, thirty- 
three kilometers—roughly twenty miles. 
From Kampot to the secret field by that 
route—about fifteen minutes flying time.” 
He got up, refolded the map and returned 
it with a thoughtful, “Merci.” 

LeBrun studied him under the fine, 
sloping lids of so many French officers. 
“Much of that I understood, but not why 
the distances interest you. The Chinese 
planes come from the north.” 

Harlow recovered smoothly. “True, but 
they will first make for Kampot, knowing 
where to find it. Lights of the town, then 
the sheen of water along the coast, will be 
visible at night. They will fly very high 
over Kampot, turn west along the coast 
for thirty-three kilometers, then due north 
for sixty-five more, and be approximately 
over their objective.” 

“They will not be able to see it,” Le- 
Brun objected. 
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“The Japanese planes will arrive at. 
night, well after midnight. Very few if 
any Jap pilots can land in the dark.” 

“Tiens! They must light up the field! 
Yet—even so, it is a matter of close tim- 
ing, that.” : 

“Perhaps. But fifty planes cannot be 
landed and taxied to shelter in a moment. 
The Japanese themselves do not know the 
hour. They assume, well after midnight. 
Unluckily the planes are awaited very soon 
—on the fourth night after this one. So 
much I overheard. Four days. It is not 
enough. I will have to change my plans.” 
Harlow’s tone was calm, but inwardly he 
was cursing the submarine for keeping 
him waiting all those nights. 

LeBrun peered at him sideways. “You 
will not write to Hasamata for aid in es- 
caping the camp?” 

“He might not act for days, although 
he would, I think, in the end. No, I must 
make my own escape and try to see him as 
soon as possible. The truck that brought 
us, when does it return?” 

“It is an idea, that. One can order it to 
return—soon after dawn. However, if 
you reach Kampot safely, why climb into 
the devil’s mouth by seeking out Hasa- 
mata?” 

“I may or may not,” Harlow evaded. 
“The last place I would be sought is in 
the home of a Japanese intelligence agent. 
And even there my Chinese friends will 
get in touch with me.” 


PPARENTLY this satisfied LeBrun. 
“The guard who brought you,” he 
mused. “I shall find an excuse to detain 
him here until the next trip. The driver is 
one of my own old Legionnaires who will 
obey my orders without question. He will 
keep you hidden and feed you. But how to 
escape from camp—and reach Kampot? 
Even if I do not report your escape, the 
Japanese swarm in Cambodia. They may 
search the truck, or commandeer it. So 
may our own French authorities. The risks 
you will run are fantastic.” i 
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“Do not fail to report my escape. But 
how is this done?” 

“We have a small wireless. I shall not 
report it for twenty-four hours. First we 
must seek you in the jungle, hein?” 

A sudden chill of foreboding made 
Harlow frown intently. 

“Our sentries are changed now,” con- 
tinued LeBrun. “The same trick will let 
you enter camp unseen. A little sleep in 
your tent. Meanwhile, I arrange matters 
with the driver—” 

“That, yes,” Harlow interrupted, “but 
have him pick me up along the road, Le- 
Brun. I shall not enter the camp. Paffer 
knows that I left with you tonight. He 
crept along the barricade and flashed a 
light in my tent. You had relieved the 
sentry at the gate. Obviously you had done 
so to get me out of camp unseen.” 

“You did not tell me this,” LeBrun 
pointed out stiffly. 

“We needed all our wits to succeed at 
the airfield. It would have upset you to 
learn that Paffer had spied on us. Then, 
I thought he could wait. You know the 
German psychology—how they love the 
game of cat and mouse. If I had known 
that you had a wireless—but I did not. It 
makes the affair Paffer immediate. He may 
be spying for the Japanese, and know 
about this secret airbase. He may already 
have sent them a warning by wireless.” 

“Dieu, this is serious, or may be. We 
have no proof.” 

“Perhaps he waits in ambush to prove 
it,” said Harlow mildly. “Certainly he 
spied on us when he crept to my tent. My 
guard may have told him that I was sen- 
tenced to hard labor—to probable death— 
for assaulting you. But you gave me a most 
easy task as checker. That alone would 
make Paffer suspicious, if he is disloyal to 
the Legion and his captain.” Harlow’s 
voice fell to a whisper, and he had point- 
edly drawn his gun. 

LeBrun drew his own weapon, probing 
the edges of the trail ahead with his light. 
“I never trusted Paffer,” he sighed. 
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“On arriving in camp, will you learn 
whether he is still there; whether he left 
after we did; whether one has used the 
wireless? Your sentry could: not fail to 
hear it in the night silence.” 

“Very well, mon ami. And then—” 

“I hope that Paffer has sent no word to 
the Japs, preferring to play cat and mouse 
with us. If he has, you and I had better 
lose ourselves in the jungle and make for 
Thailand.” 

“With Vichy kneeling to Japan,” Le- 
Brun admitted harshly, “our lives would, 
be forfeit to our Japanese ‘friends’—” 
His flashlight steadied suddenly and his 
elbow jogged Harlow’s arm. 

Something that glistened moved low in 


the brush ahead. Harlow raised his gun 
swiftly, checked his pull. Pinned by the 
light, the glint of moving bluntness had 
elongated. A ten-foot ribbon of sleek, rip- 
pling muscle and low-darting head, it 
flowed across the trail and slithered 
smoothly out of sight. 

LeBrun exhaled softly and started on, 
moving wide of the spot where the king 
cobra has disappeared. “If you do not 
enter the camp, how shall I let you know 
about Paffer?” he asked. 

“If the wireless has been used, follow 
the road eastward and I will find you. If 
not, and Paffer is in camp, throw a glass 
of water on the fire. I shall hear that, or 
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see the steam. There is much at stake, 
LeBrun. I think that Paffer must be si- 
lenced.” 

“There is still no definite proof against 
him.” 

“If he fails to report my absence, hav- 
ing entered my tent and discovered it— 
will that serve as proof?” 

“Ah, well, yes. But a Legionnaire—in 
cold blood?” 

“No, not as he would deal with us,” 
said Harlow dryly. “He shall have an 
equal chance for his life, I promise you.” 

“It is enough. What are your plans, 
mon vieux?” 

Harlow went into low-voiced detail, his 
eyes on the walling jungle ahead. There 
was no ambush. By the time LeBrun had 
agreed to his plans, they reached the curve 
nearest the old road. LeBrun found the 
spot where they had entered, cut off his 
flashlight and led the way through the 
dense underbrush. 

At length the faint yellow-pink of dis- 
tant firelight glinted in the upper branches 
abead. LeBrun reached back and slid the 
flashlight into Harlow’s pocket. After 
listening an instant he whispered, “You 
may need that before dawn.” 

Harlow waited, hidden, until LeBrun 
had softly gained the open, climbed to the 
road and turned toward camp. Then he 
followed like a shadow, keeping well back. 

LeBrun answered the sentry’s quick 
challenge, passed him and turned, “Has 
anyone left camp, my infant?” he asked 
the grizzled warrior. 

“No, my captain, not since I took my 
turn of duty.” 

LeBrun returned his salute and held him 
at attention by looking him over. Mean- 
while Harlow slipped past the gate.» Le- 
Brun went on speaking, to cover any sound 
he made: “I thought I heard someone as 
I returned, but I dropped my flashlight in 
the jungle and could not find it. Eh, well, 
some beast, no doubt — or perhaps the 
wireless. Has the sergeant been sending 
a message?” 
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“Not tonight, my captain. One readily 
hears it, and I have not slept at all as yet.” 

Having seen Harlow pass, LeBrun 
nodded and turned away. The Legionnaire 
resumed his pacing, not puzzled by his 
captain’s unusual loquacity. His own heart 
and pride bled for his prostrate country. 
The captain had tried to walk off his heart- 
sickness and failed, that was all. Which 
was partially true. 

LeBrun walked to the guard-tent, raised 
the flap and entered. A kerosene lamp, 
turned low, showed six of the seven cots 
occupied by sleeping men. A tin plate of 
sandwiches and a big thermos stood on the 
camp table by Paffer’s bed. LeBrun ap 
proached the table and looked aside. The 
sergeant lay with closed eyes, his chest 
slowly rising and falling. But his mouth 
was shut and his body seemed to lack the 
complete relaxation of sleep. A glance 
at the other men confirmed the differ- 
ence. 

LeBrun filled a tin cup with chicory- 
root coffee from the thermos, picked up a 
sandwich and left the tent. Outdoors he 
paced up and down, munching the sand- 
wich. 

At length he paused near the fire and 
tasted the coffee. He drank a little, 
grunted with distaste and flung the rest of 
it into the fire. At the soft, hissing thump 
of exploding steam he turned toward the 
guard-tent. He thought the flap stirred 
slightly. But when he raised it and ducked 
inside, Paffer lay just as before. 

Replacing the cup, he went out and 
walked toward his own tent. Out of view 
of the gate he swerved toward the military 
truck which was parked near the supply 
tent. The driver woke up like an old cam- 
paigner, silently. After a whispered con- 
ference LeBrun left for his own tent, not 
to sleep but to wait for dawn. 

When Harlow had safely passed the 
gate, he crossed the road, skirted the camp 
and entered the jungle at the far end of 
it. Firelight reddened the branches over 
his head. He chose a likely tree and then 
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swarmed up the vine-clad trunk. Once 
above the barricade he straddled a branch. 
Through a screen of leaves he could see 
the fire, the sentry and LeBrun’s pacing 
figure. 

A moment later, Harlow saw the flurry 
of steam and live sparks as the coffee hit 
the burning logs. Satisfied, he lowered 
himself to the ground, wormed into the 
open and followed the barricade to the 
road. After a glance at. the firelit gate, 
he turned and drifted silently eastward, 
away from the camp. 

For about ten minutes he followed the 
road, then paused to look back. A long 
curve hid the camp, At this distance a 
shot would reach it as a faint sound, indis- 
tinguishable from the snap of a dead 
branch over-laden with vines. 

He used the flashlight. Just inside the 
jungle a tall, spreading teak caught his 
eye. Leaving the road, he approached the 
big trunk easily, for the tree’s shade and 
greedy roots had thinned the intervening 
brush. The ground near the trunk was 
free of snakes. Dousing the light, he sat 
down with his back against the trunk to 
wait, like LeBrun, for the coming of 
dawn. 

Wandering breaths of night air brought 
him the smell of loam and rotting logs, 
unknown perfumes, a hint of vulpine 
musk. As he sat still the teeming jungle 
resumed its affairs, rustlings, squeaks, the 
creak of branches, once a distant trumpet- 
ing. 

He could see the paler road, but felt 
no urge to seek the open. So long as he 
did not move, no wild creature would at- 
tack him. Once he scowled wryly. It was 
damn’ nonsense to risk his mission by giv- 
ing Paffer an even break. However, he 
had given his word. 

A last thin sickle of moon rose. It 
climbed, fading as dawn paled the sky over 
jungle and camp. Awake in his tent and 
fully dressed, LeBrun watched his posses- 
sions assume dim outline; travelling clock, 
writing materials, Yvonne's picture. When 


be 
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he could see her delicate, serious face, 
he left his tent and went to the one be- 
hind it. Harlow’s tent-flap hung unlaced. 
LeBrun flung it back, swore furiously and 
strode to the gate. 

“Call out the guard!” he rapped at 
the heavy-eyed sentry. 

There was a commotion inside the tent. 
Paffer strode out, fastening his holster belt. 
The men tumbled out, dressed and 
equipped, their hard, stubbled faces gray 
in the dawn chill. They fell into line 
with grounded rifles and snapped to at- 
tention. 

“The prisoner is not in his tent!” barked 
LeBrun. “He has entered my tent while 
I slept and taken his own gun. Form an 
extended line and search the camp. Take 
him alive if possible, but defend your- 
selves. Remember, he is armed. Break 
ranks!” 

The men obeyed. 
half-smile ugly. 

At length the men came trotting back 
to report failure. 

“He has escaped camp, then,” LeBrun 
nodded. “All of you fan out westward. 
Search the fringes of the jungle and the 
old road for a distance of one kilometer. 
Keep in touch and guard yourselves well. 
At the double. March!” 


Paffer waited, his 


fiw poured out through the gate and 
turned right at a ground-eating trot. 
Paffer laughed, but not too audibly. “Our 
sentry left his post last night, my cap- 
tain,” he stared, “not at my order. Now 
this Yank is missing. Am I to remain in- 
active?” , 

“No, Sergeant.” LeBrun spoke with 
icy contempt. “You will search the road 
to the east, alone. He is armed. So are 
you. Defend yourself. Salute my uni- 
form—and march!” 

Paffer saluted woodenly, his pig eyes 
flaring. “Good! Afterwards, I make a 
little report as to the sentry!” 

“You have that right, Sergeant—if you! 
return.” 
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Wwe dawn stole through the trees, 
Jim Harlow stretched and yawned 
largely, got up and looked around for 
snakes. Seeing none, he worked the kinks 
out of his muscles. He was thirsty and 
his empty stomach felt like a stone. 

He drew his revolver, checked it and 
walked to the edge of the jungle. West- 
ward to the curve, the road lay bare. He 
stood relaxed, the gun at his side, his hard 
eyes watchful and calm. The light grew 
imperceptibly, with a yast, silent benedic- 
tion. 

Far down at the curve something moved 
against the dark green jungle. A figure 
emerged, prowling up the middle of the 
road. It drew nearer, soft-footed and 
watchful, head turning from side to side 
each instant. A revolver swung from the 
tight hand. 


Harlow stood motionless, his gun 
against his leg. 
Paffer came on steadily. At length he 


was close, lips twisted, a shine of sweat 
on his loose, blood-avid face. But he had 
the dawn in his eyes. They flicked over 
Harlow’s still figure and missed it. Now 
the big German was passing— 

“Hier bin Ich,” said Harlow quietly. 

Paffer crouched and whirled, startled 
purpose locking his jaws. His revolver 
jerked up and straight out. Harlow fired 
from the hip. The two shots were almost 
as one, but not quite. 

Lead twitched the shoulder of Harlow’s 
coat. Paffer hesitated and thumped flat 
on his back, shot through the heart. 

Somewhere in the jungle a wolf howled 
mournfully. 


CHAPTER V 
DEVIL'S MOUTH 


IM HARLOW waited a moment, for 
the German had not dropped his gun. 
Then, seeing where his bullet had entered, 
he advanced. 
The pale, pig eyes were half open and 
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blank. The neck had no pulse. Harlow 
took the body by the uniform collar and 
dragged it well into the jungle. Paffer 
had a death grip on his revolver, which 
took care of that. Backing out carefully, 
Harlow rearranged the underbrush. The 
marks at the edge of the road he smoothed 
out with his foot. A handful of dust on 
the road made the few drops of blood 
there unnoticeable. 

Half an hour later the truck rumbled 
slowly around the curve. There was only 
one man in the cab. Harlow showed him- 
self. When the driver pulled up, he moved 
to the rear and looked inside. Finding it 
empty, he vaulted into the back. The truck 
started at once and put on speed now. Har- 
low glanced rearward. As far as the curve, 
at least, the road was empty. 

The grizzled driver reached back and 
pointed downward. A long roll of bed- 
ding with a tarpaulin outermost lay 
athwart the truck and partly under the 
driving seat. Farther under stood his own 
bundle of cheap possessions, and also a 
cardboard box. 

Harlow lurched forward, stooped and 
opened the box. It was full of sand- 
wiches. He jammed himself into a cor- 
ner and began to wolf them down. _The 
driver turned his head, lifted off his can- 
teen and passed it back without a word. 

When he had eaten and drunk, Harlow 
covered the remaining food and returned 
the canteen with a brief, “Merci bien.” 

This time the driver spoke. “When we 
approach a town, I will warn you in ad- 
vance. You will hide yourself under the 
seat. It is by order of the captain.” His 
gruff tone was neither hostile nor friendly. 
He was simply obeying orders. 

“Having need of sleep, I get under 
now,” Harlow yawned. “Wake me if it 
seems that we ate to be stopped. In any 
case, if you please, wake me an hour be- 
fore we reach Kampot. That is important. 
You will remember?” 

The taciturn Legionnaire shrugged and 
nodded agreement. Harlow crawled over 
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the bedroll and under the seat. It was 
a very tight squeeze at full length. Pull- 
ing an end of the tarpaulin over him, he 
rested his head on his arm and went to 
sleep, 

It was about noon when the driver 
prodded him roughly awake. He guessed 
that he must have been snoring. His 
doubled legs were stiff and his mouth 
gritty with dust. 

Presently they stopped. There was a 
rumble of French voices. The driver 
reached down for the sandwiches and 
munched his share while a refill of “es- 
sence” splashed into his tank. 

The French voices ceased abruptly, to 
be supplanted by a tramp of feet, a sharp 
order in Japanese and a rattle of equip- 
ment. A high-pitched voice began snap- 
ping questions at the Legionnaire in very 
bad French. 

The driver’s answers were short and 
gruff but reasonably civil. Listening in- 
tently, Harlow heard footsteps approach 
the rear of the truck. After a pause they 
moved away. There was a careless order 
to proceed in which derision was thinly 
veiled. 

The truck jerked into motion. Soon it 
was on the open road again, lurching and 
banging southward toward Kampot. Har- 
low yawned, sneezed twice and presently 
went back to sleep. 

Much later, fingers prodded his arm. 
The truck was motionless. The Legion- 
naire growled: “Here we are.” 

Harlow crawled out, rested and thirsty. 
The light had the yellow tinge of late 
afternoon. Ahead, the tree-lined road 
formed a cup half-full of blueness where 
it dipped out of sight. He could smell the 
ocean as well as see it. 

He reached for the canteen, tipped it 
up and drained it. Then, bundle in hand, 
he eyed the driver. “I leave you now, 
with many thanks. You have not seen me. 
If I hid ın your truck, it was without your 
knowledge. That is to protect your cap- 
tain as well as yourself. It is understood?” 
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The man nodded slow approval. “Un- 
derstood—Monsieur.” 

Harlow vaulted to the empty road and 
pushed westward into the jungle. Behind 
him the truck rumbled on its way, the 
noise dying abruptly as it crossed the ridge. 
Turning south, Harlow wound up-hill for 
a hundred yards or so until he gained the 
ridge. Just beyond, he chose a tall tree 
and began to climb it. Emerging into sun- 
light, he studied the seaward-sloping ter- 
rain. 

Almost due south, Kampot straggled up 
hill from its thin fishing piers. Halfway 
up the slope, to the southeast, rose the 
white homes of wealthier residents includ- 
ing Hasamata. Harlow’s eyes traced the 
partly-seen curve of the beach from south 
to southwest and found the minute 
thatched roof of the hut he had occupied. 
The outrigger canoe lay beached in front 
of it. 

Of the two things still to do, the more 
immediate looked easy. It would be dark 
soon. No one would notice a dark canoe 
stealing out to sea. Once the sub com- 
mander knew when those planes were due, 
he could wireless Singapore. 

Harlow’s gaze lifted seaward and his 
hands tightened on the tree. Four or five 
miles off shore a destroyer rode at anchor. 
Her lines told him that she was Japanese. 

He cursed her softly. No chance now 
to contact the submarine. She would spot 
the destroyer’s riding lights and clear out 
in a hurry, since the beat of her propellers 
would betray her. ; 

Three days to go. If the destroyer stayed 
there, Harlow was sunk. The only avail- 
able wireless was aboard the submarine. 

He slid to the ground and moved slowly 
down hill. When native huts showed 
through the trees, he approached the road 
and crawled into a thicket to wait for dark. 
There was still a chance, if he carried out 
the more dangerous part of his job first. 

With darkness he took to the road. The 
trees fell away, spreading the town below 
him. He took the first side street, ‘then 
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descended through alleys. A few natives 
saw him, but just stared. At last, still un- 
challenged, he entered the little tea-house 
where he had met LeBrun. The only 
patrons were two bland Chinese, who in- 
spected him without interest. This time 
Harlow followed the proprietor into a 
small, empty room at the back. 

“Tea,” he requested, sitting down. 
“Nothing else.” 
might have to eat a big meal hungrily 
later. 

The wrinkled Chinese bowed and then 
shuffled out. Almost at once the two bland 
Chinese knocked and entered. Harlow 
waved them to be seated, then rapidly ex- 
plained the situation. 

“This person seeks Hasamata at once,” 
he continued. “To escape thence, retain- 
ing life, may or may not be granted. If 
not, Hasamata will remain half convinced 
that this person was cast off by Chungking, 
and was prepared to buy freedom by turn- 
ing traitor to China. That he may remain 
at least half convinced, there must be no 
attempt at rescue. For you would not res- 
cue an alien cast off in disgrace by your 
government. So much is clear?” 

The Chinese bowed. One of them 
quoted: “It is written that a brave man 
lives forever in pious memory.” 

“Further,” said Harlow dryly, “if this 
person is not seen again—if the Nipponese 
ship of war departs—then you two must 
find a boat and carry the news of the planes 
to the diving ship of war. Not tomorrow 
night, nor the next, but the night after 
that, and not later than the eleventh hour. 
Will that be done?” 

“If the gods permit, Friend of China.” 

“No more could be promised. Now I 
wish to think.” 

The Chinese rose at once, but paused 
before departing. Their low, ceremonial 
bows left Harlow slightly annoyed. He 
had no intention of dying just yet if he 
could help it. 

He did not leave the tea-house until 
close on midnight. The streets were al- 


He was ravenous, but! 
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most deserted, the alleys entirely so. He 
climbed steadily, winding eastward a little. 
Once he paused to look back. Far out on 
the black water twinkled the destroyet’s 
riding lights. At least the sub commander 
would see them. 

The street of Harlow’s goal was impos- 
ingly wide and offered no cover. Thanks 
to his winding climb, he entered it near 
Hasamata’s house. The cool, white villa 
stood well back, its intervening gardens 
surrounded by a high wall. He crossed to 
the entrance, glanced around and melted 
between the tall gateposts. There were 
lighted windows ahead, but their drawn 
curtains left the garden very dark. He 
edged off the gravel and stopped. 

When his eyes grew used to the dark- 
ness, the Japanese gardens on either side 
of the drive took on dim form. Paths 
wound among tiny trees, stone lanterns, 
reeds, thickets of dwarf bamboo. He 
caught the shimmer of pools and winding, 
foot-wide waterways. The paths crossed 
and recrossed the water over little hump- 
backed bridges. It looked very civilized 
and peaceful, not at all like the devil’s 
mouth—as LeBrun had described it. 

Farther on, one of the bridges rose di- 
rectly from the drive, giving access to the 
garden. Harlow approached it softly, 
kneeled and pushed his fingers through 
long grass to feel under the near end of 
the arch. 

The bank of the stream formed a hid- 
den ledge there, barely two feet from the 
edge of the drive. 

He drew his revolver and placed it on 
the ledge, taking pains not to disturb the 
grasses which veiled it from the side. Then 
he rose and stole toward the house, glanc- 
ing back once to locate the bridge. He kept 
his flashlight, as he might have stolen that 
at the camp. His bundle was well hidden 
in the tea-house. 

A stocky Japanese servant opened the 
door. 

Searching the hall, Harlow muttered, 
“Mr. Hasamata?” : 
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The man looked him over briefly and 
closed the door in his face. Harlow waited. 
Presently the door opened again. This time 
the Jap stood back for him to enter. 

Hasamata sat behind a desk in a small, 
neat room. His flowered kimono blazed 
in contrast to the dull brown furniture. 
Hissing politely, he waved Harlow to a 
chair. The servant went out and closed 
the door. 

“The American who struck a French 
officer,” Hasamata observed in English. 
“Tell me—how did you escape?” 

“Hid in a truck, under the seat, with a 
tarpaulin over me,” Harlow frowned. “It 
left camp at dawn. I'd have choked the 
driver if he saw me. Condemn a man to 
death for slapping a pup like that officer! 
You were there and heard it.” 

“Oah, too bad.” Hasamata’s eyes had 


lost their peering mildness. “Where is 
this camp from who you escape, 
please?” 


“I don’t know. Somewhere in the 
jungle. I slid out of the truck before we 
got to Kampot, and waited in the bushes 
for the town to go to sleep. Then I found 
my way up here.” 

“Oah, yess,” the Jap smiled. “Why do 
you come to me?” 

“Because I need help to get out of Cam- 
bodia.” Harlow leaned forward. “I can 
guess what your job is here. Judging by 
the way you kept track of me, you know 
what mine was—in China.” 

“Captain Harlow,” mused Hasamata. 
“Once attached to United States Embassy, 
Tokyo. Speaking Japanese. Serving with 
United States Marines, International Set- 
tlement, Shanghai. That time, wife de- 
stroyed under bomb aimed at Chinese. So 
sorry, but wife unwise to be there. True, 
please?” 

“Go on,” said Harlow, unmoved. 

“You resign commission, stroll up river 
to Chungking. Chinese offering work job 
as spy. In time, you become small thorn 
in Japanese foots. Very small thorn, but 
pricking a little.” Hasamata blinked. 
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“Now you coming to Japanese for help, 
please?” à 
“That’s all past,” Harlow said. “Serv- 
ing China, I became known to your spies. 
My usefulness was over. The Chinese. 
found an excuse to kick me out in dis- 
grace. Believe me, that cancels any debt 

I may have owed China.” 

“Oah, so? Debt to Japan remaining un- 
canceled, I think.” 

Harlow moved uneasily. “Let’s be real- 
istic, Hasamata. I came here unarmed to ` 
strike a bargain for my life. Do you think 
I would have done that unless I could give 
you value in return? A few Chinese se- 
crets, recent and important, have been kept 
from even your best spies—but not from 
me. 

“And Chinese letting you go? 
hard to believe.” ¢, 

“Let me go, hell! I was fired. There 
was a girl, an official’s daughter. He got 
sore. The Chinese aren’t realists. If they 
were, they would have bombed Tokyo long 
before now.” 

“What are secrets, please?” murmured 
Hasamata. 

“There’s our bargain to arrange first.” 

“What are price of secrets?” droned the 
Japanese. 

“Now you're talking. I want safe con- 
dust out of Cambodia—out of teach of the 
French—and a measly thousand dollars.” 

“I having power to guarantee those. 
Now please to imparting secrets without 
further delay.” 


Oah, 


ARLOW lowered his voice. “The 
Chinks have a submarine base on the 
China Sea. It’s south of Canton some- 
where. They have two submarines, bought 
from Russia. These are small but effective 
and have well-trained crews — British 
trained. Japan will hear from those subs 
before long, if she hasn’t already.” 
Hasamata tried to look unmoved, but 
his eyes betrayed for an instant that he was 
startled. “Is that all, please?” 
“No. Chungking now has two hundred 
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modern, American bombers. She’s going 
to use them. I don’t know where, but my 
guess would be—Sasebo or Shimonoseki.” 

Hasamata drew a hissing breath. “Con- 
tinue, please.” 

“That’s all,’ Harlow said. “Hell, isn’t 
that enough? Both those facts took you 
by surprise, and they're important.” 

“Oah, yess.” Hasamata drew a gun 
from his sleeve and aimed it. “You do 

not move, please—” 
` The door opened and three husky Japs 
trotted into the room. “Search him,” or- 
dered Hasamata in Japanese. “Lay on 
my desk all from his pockets. Be careful 
and thorough.” 

“What’s the idea?” demanded Harlow 
roughly. “Tve done Japan a big favor. 
Is this how you keep your bargain?” 

“Tt shall be kept,” said Hasamata mildly. 
“When first you atrived here, I advised 
Colonel Kidote. He will personally con- 
duct you safely out of Cambodia, saving 
you from French. You will not need 
money. Transportation free to Shanghai, 
where you go to paying debt to Japan, 
Captain.” He smiled slowly. “We Japa- 
nese being realists, as you request. You 
not liking that, please?” 

Harlow wrenched almost loose, until 
half-paralyzed by a thumb in his neck. 
“Kidote’s a personal enemy,” he grunted. 
“You can’t turn me over to him—after 
what I’ve done for you!” 

“Yess, so sorry.” Hasamata spoke to 
his servants in Japanese: “Lock him in 
room. Guard him with utmost care. Feed 
him at once, of the best. He has served 
Japan well.” 


CHAPTER VI 
` THUNDER BY NIGHT 


oe paced the floor of his room, 
a cold lump in his middle. Since the 
night of his capture, two long days and 
two more nights had passed. Now it was 
afternoon again, late afternoon, to judge 
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by the light. They had taken his watch. 

His one small window was high and 
heavily barred. He had tapped the walls 
and found them solid everywhere. The 
massive door was bolted on the outside. 
All three guards brought him his food, 
took him next door to wash. All three 
watched him every instant, their guns al- 
ways drawn. Escape from the house seemed 
out of the question, and time was passing. 

He glanced up at the window. By ill 
luck it faced the north, faced inland. No 
way to learn whether that destroyer was 
still anchored in the roadstead. He dared 
not show interest in it by asking about it, 
however casually. 

He stepped back as far as possible from 
the window. By craning his neck he could 
see the top of the ridge. The eastward- 
pointing shadows up there were long and 
distinct. It must be five o'clock or near 
it. That left six hours to escape and con- 
tact the submatrine—/f that destroyer had 
steamed elsewhere. 

Failing him, the Chinese would do their 
best, but the sub commander might not 
tisk hailing them even if they kept the 
rendezvous. The Japanese planes were due 
tonight. Unless he could reach the sub- 
marine by eleven, the risky and devious 
game he had played with Hasamata would 
be rather worse than lost. 

The sunlight was orange pink when 
they brought in his dinner. When he had 
forced himself to eat it, his window 
framed stars in a black sky. He cracked his 
knuckles and stared at the floor, his nerves 
humming like wires in a gale. The house 
had electric lights. He could yell for the 
guards, blow a fuse as they came in, grab 
for a gun in the dark. It was not the per- 
sonal risk that worried him. He dared not 
tisk being crippled tonight— 

The bolt rattled. Time for his guards 
to come for the dishes. He looked up, 
frowning—then got slowly to his feet. 

The open door revealed Colonel Kidote, 
head of the Japanese secret service in 
China. For once he wore no mask, and 
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the smile on his round, bland face was 
deadly playful. A short, compact Jap with 
a drawn revolver stood at his elbow. 

Kidote advanced with a noticeable limp. 
` Harlow had put a bullet through his knee 
at their last encounter in Shanghai. To 
judge by the veiled hate in his eyes, he had 
not forgotten. 

“My dear Captain!” he smiled. 
have you at last, eh?” 

Harlow looked surprised. “Not exactly 
that, Colonel. I am here under promise 
of escape, bringing highly valuable infor- 
mation. Honor among thieves, you know.” 

Kidote’s malignant smile broadened. 
“How delightfully you put it. But you 
Anglo-Saxons will never learn. t 


“We 


In wari 


time, promises are made to fools and 
broken by clever men, You were vot clever 
to place yourself in our hands, useful as 
your information may be. This time, I do 
not think you will extricate yourself.” 

Harlow looked startled and incredulous, 
though he felt only grim satisfaction. The 
colonel was so preoccupied with his hate 
that he had not thought of doubting that 
information. 

“I don’t understand,” he said hoarsely. 
“I’m through with China. I brought you 
valuable news, for a very small price.” 

“Oh, you shall have safe conduct out 
of Cambodia,” the colonel purred. “But 
in Shanghai there is a debt to be paid.” 

“A fair trial, I suppose,” growled Har- 
low savagely, “and a firing squad ready 
and waiting outside.” 
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Kidote smiled. “You flatter yourself, 
my dear Captain. You will be — ques- 
tioned, if you understand me. Afterwards, 
you may have difficulty in walking—as I 
do. Later, you will certainly be hanged. 
It is how we deal with mercenary spies.” 
He stepped back, letting his companion 
close and bolt the door. 

Harlow paced the room and waited, 
grimly hopeful. Kidote’s lust for revenge 
was so intense that he might act at once. 

So it worked out. After what seemed 
far longer than the hour it was, the door 
opened to reveal the same pair. This time 
Kidote also held a drawn revolver. 
“Come,” he smiled. “We take you down 
to my plane. If you try to escape you will 
be shot and painfully wounded, but not 
killed. March!” 

They stood aside. Scowling, Harlow 
walked past. They fell in behind, herd- 
ing him downstairs. In the lower hall 
Hasamata bowed and switched on the out- 
door light, then snapped it off again at 
Kidote’s harsh order. The door was open. 
Harlow felt his way down the steps, a 
gun muzzle jarring his spine. 

After the lighted hall it seemed pitch 
dark on the drive. He advanced cautiously, 
bearing left a little and straining his eyes 
for that hump of bridge. He saw it al- 
most too late. Instantly he caught one foot 
behind the other and plunged at full 
length, one hand darting under the arch. 

His gun was still there. The moment 
his fingers closed on it, he doubled up on 
his side with a groan and pressed both 
hands to his stomach, thrusting the re- 
volver under his belt. 

“Don’t shoot!” he gasped, looking up. 
“I stumbled.” 

Kidote kicked him. “Get up, white 
man. Even a yellow Chinese girl walks 
to her death without stumbling.” 

Harlow got up with a sullen arse and 
moved on again. Darkness and Kidote’s 
blind hate had let him regain his revolver 
unseen and unsuspected. 

The higher streets were deserted. As 
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Harlow wound down hill in response to 
hissed orders, Kidote ranged alongside 
and pocketed his own gun. “I will take 
the lead now,” he mocked, “to save you 
from the French, as Hasamata promised. 
But do not try to escape, or Nokato will 
shoot you in the legs.” 

By keeping to dark alleys he led them 
to the waterfront unnoticed. Here the na- 
tives in evidence prudently melted out of 
their way. Kidote made for a rickety pier 
and cat-footed out on the rotting boards. 
Prodded by Nokato, Harlow followed, 
shading his eyes from the waterfront 
lights. He let his footing take care of it- 
self and stared seaward. There were no 
tiding lights out on the faintly shimmer- 
ing water. The Jap destroyer was gone. 
It might be cruising elsewhere to guard 
the arriving planes. 

Near the end of the low pier a seaplane 
rocked gently, her nose made fast to a 
buoy. Kidote was avoiding the use of a 
flashlight, but the waterfront lights glinted 
on the plane’s wings. Thanks to the 
shorewise current she rode with her nose 
toward the pier. She looked big and clumsy 
for a single-engined seaplane. 

“You can’t fly to Shanghai in that,” 
Harlow growled. 

Kidote laughed and drew his revolver. 
“You will reach there safely, Captain. We 
refuel at Haiphong and also at Canton. 
The boat, Nokato!” he added in Japanese. 
“I will guard him.” 

Their eyes were used to the darkness 
out here now, and the shore lights made 
the pier dimly visible. Nokato crossed it 
and hauled a light dinghy from beneath. 
He guided the boat around to the other 
side, where he dropped into it and took 
the oars. He swung the stern and backed 
up to the pier, 

“Get in and sit down, Captain,” or- 
dered Kidote. 

Harlow thought fast. Divide and con- 
quer. He could jump on the gunwale, 
capsize Nokato, fight it out with Kidote, if 
he could right the boat. A five-mile row 
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in the dinghy was feasible. But he would 
have no light to show, which was vital— 

He swore, lowered himself clumsily and 
sat down. Nokato covered him with a 
gun while Kidote joined him in the stern- 
sheets and promptly held a gun on him. 
Nokato put his gun away and rowed to the 
plane-float, looking over his shoulder. 

Kidote debarked on the nearest of the 
twin floats and climbed into the plane. 
Switching on a light in there, he turned 
to the doorway and covered Harlow. In 
a few minutes the dinghy was fast to a 
buoy and all three men were inside the 
drifting plane. 

It was a comfortable staff-passenger job, 
with twin seats for two pilots. Behind 
these were twin passenger seats, and be- 
hind these again a low door back into the 
fuselage. 

Clamping the exit door shut, Nokato 
picked up his chute and struggled into it, 
then took the port pilot seat. Kidote waved 
Harlow into the starboard passenger seat, 
and Nokato turned and covered him while 
Kidote put on his chute. There were only 
two. 

“If we need to bail out,” Kidote ex- 
plained humorously, “you will have my 
fine plane all to yourself, Captain Har- 
low.” 

He took the port passenger seat and 
drew his revolver. This proved awkward 
at once, his right arm being next to Har- 
low across the ten-inch aisle. However, 
he held the gun in his lap, unmoved. Har- 
low felt that both Japs had relaxed their 
guard a little now. They had put him op- 
posite, he guessed, because his greater 
weight trimmed the plane better for a long 
flight. 

He leaned sullenly forward to watch, 
as Nokato pressed the starter. The engine 
roared, then slowed. Nokato gave her 
right pedal to swing her nose seaward. 
They began to bump gently over the small 
waves. Harlow watched the pilot switch 
on his flying lights and caught the glow 
of red on the opposite wing. 
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The engine suddenly roared full power. 
Nokato pulled back after a moment on 
the curious, triangular wheel. Bumping 
gave way to smooth motion as the plane 
lifted. Nokato held his straight course a 
minute longer, then swung into a wide, 
climbing spiral, the plane canting to the 
right. 

Having decided on his move, Harlow 
slumped in his. seat, dejected and sullen. 
Presently he glanced out and down. The 
lights of Kampot were pinpricks far be- 
low. Now for it. Now for Kidote. He 
was going to need the pilot— 

He rubbed his stomach and scowled 
actoss the aisle, his fingers touching the 
butt of his gun. Kidote sat watching him 
with a brooding half smile. Harlow’s eyes 
moved sulkily to the window beyond. In- 
stantly he widened them in swift horror. 
His jaw dropped and he gathered his legs 
under him to spring up. 

Kidote fell for it, turning his head. Jim 
Harlow sprang, his left hand fending off 
the colonel’s gun. At the same instant 
his own revolver muzzle thudded on Ki- 
dote’s bare head. 

Though knocked unconscious, Kidote 
gave a convulsive start that fired his gun. 
As Harlow whirled to cover the pilot, No- 
kato gasped and pitched forward, shot 
through the head. His foot slid off the 
rudder, leveling the wings. The weight 
of his body pushed the wheel all the way 
forward. 

Suddenly weightless, Harlow plunged 
forward as the plane nosed into a vertical 
power dive. He flung Nokato aside, 
gripped the wheel and pulled back on it, 
bracing himself against the pilot seat. The 
plane lifted her nose dangerously fast, 
shuddering with strain. When he seemed 
to be flying horizontally, Harlow pushed 
the wheel forward a bit and let go, both 
hands hovering over it. The plane roared 
on, neither dipping nor stalling. Appar- 
ently, in this weather at least, she would 
fly herself. 

Grinning with tension, he picked up the 
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pilot’s dead body and tumbled it into his 
own recent seat. Kidote had slumped to 
the floor. Harlow disarmed him of gun 
and flashlight, stripped off his belt, rolled 
him over and fastened his wrists together 
in the back, dragging the belt savagely 
tight. He was in a tough enough pickle 
without worrying about Kidote, l 

The plane bumped and tilted uneasily. 
Edging between the pilot seats, Harlow 
settled himself at the controls. He had 
borrowed the stick in the air at times, but 
never taken off nor Janded. He could 
barely see the stars and knew nothing 
about night flying. But he had to bring 
this plane down safely somehow. 

He tried out the controls. The big plane 
handled sluggishly but easily. The light 
bothered him, so he reached up and un- 
screwed the bulb. Then he switched off 
his flying lights. 

Banking widely, he picked up the lights 
of Kampot. With the pale thread of 
coastline, they gave him his direction. He 
got the plane’s nose on the lights and then 
climbed a little. When they crawled un- 
der him, far below, he banked carefully 
seaward. 

After a moment he saw a faint shim- 
mer of lights ahead. He could not see 
Koh Tron Island, but these lights had to 
belong to the village on its western tip. 
Aiming a bit east of them, he nosed into 
a long, southerly glide and throttled down. — 

The lights disappeared. Almost at once 
the black bulk of Koh Tron loomed -to 
starboard, unexpectedly near. He throttled 
wide, leveled up and fumbled over the in- 
strument boatd. By good luck he hit the 
landing light switch, sending a fan of 
radiance downward. Into it sprang jagged 
rock teeth that whipped under him and 
vanished. He was over the ocean again. 
The landing lights flashed on tatters of 
mist coiling up from the water. 

Harlow set his teeth and cut his throttle, 
nosing down. As the mist rushed upward 
he leveled off, too quickly. The slowing 
plane dropped from under him, struck 
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with a crash, bounced and settled jarringly. 
White water leaped to bombard the win- 
dows. He felt the tail lift as the big plane 
creaked and swerved angrily. Then she 
slowed and settled on her hissing floats. 

Harlow took a deep breath and relaxed. 
The plane was stationary, rising to the 
long, oily swell. If the sea had been 
rough— He looked swiftly over his shoul- 
der. 

Kidote was trying to hunch himself to- 
ward Nokato’s body. He glanced up and 
lay still, his black eyes unreadable. Harlow 
laughed, opened his throttle a bit and then 
swung the plane in a full circle. The land- 
ing lights shone far ahead. Soon they 
picked up the little beach he had glimpsed 
beyond the rocks. Throttling down, he 
tose and unclamped he door. He opened 
it and hauled the Japanese secret service 
chief to his feet in the doorway. 

“We're close to land,” he pointed. “Can 
you swim?” 

“Yes,” whispered Kidote. “And when 
we land, you die.” 

Harlow unbuckled the belt that bound 
Kidote’s wrists. He did not loosen the 
coiled leather, but stepped back quickly. 

“Then swim!” His foot half-pushed, 
half-lifted the Jap clear of the float and 
head first into the water. 

With the splash, he jumped to the con- 
trols. Kidote came up with his hands 
free, his wet face insane with fury. The 
plane was turning. The floats slid past 
his clutching fingers. Now it would take 
him all night to reach the village at the 
far end of the island; and hours longer 
to get in touch with Kampot. 

Smiling grimly, the American taxied 
aorth, then west in the lee of Koh Tron. 
Presently he headed north again and 
switched off his landing lights. There was 
a low mist on the water. Over it he kept 
glimpsing the distant, shimmering lights 
of Kampot for guide. He taxied toward 
them, having had enough of flying. 

When he judged the plane halfway to 
Kampot, he cut his switch and turned on 
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his flying lights. Crawling out on each 
wing, he smashed the red and green lights 
with his gun butts. That left only the 
white tail-light burning. The plane would 
not drift far, nor would Kidote see the 
low tail-light five miles away and mist- 
shrouded. He sat down on top of the 
fuselage to wait. 


H an hour passed. The mist thick- 
ened, forming a nimbus around the 
tail-light. Suddenly his eye caught move- 
ment. It was a dim arrow of foam on the 
water. He produced Nokato’s flashlight 
and winked out his own name in Morse. 

The submarine broke surface just cleat 
of the plane. Five minutes later he was 
down in the wardroom telling his news. 

“That base is seven hundred miles from 
Singapore,” he finished. “If the bombers 
take off at once they'll make it. The 
Japs will need time to land a bunch of 
planes on a field as small as that is. Hasa- 
mata believed my ‘information.’ Kidote 
turned up and swallowed it. Hes head 
of the Jap secret service—” 

“Righto!” Commander Maitland went 
out. Harlow took a chair, accepted a drink 
from Dunn and sat listening. When he 
heard the steady rustle of wireless, he 
tipped his head back and downed the 
whiskey, thanking his countryman with a 
nod. 

Maitland returned, his blue-green eyes 
alive. “That’s acknowledged by Singa- 
pore. Now your whole yarn, please, Cap- 
tain.” 

Harlow told it, briefly but amusingly. 

“Kicked him into the drink? Oh, I say, 
that’s dashed good! I wouldn't care to 
land a plane at night. By the way, do you 
think the Japs are flying those planes from 
Saigon tonight?” 

“I doubt it. Too many spies in Saigon,” . 
Harlow said. “My guess would be a Jap 
plane carrier—not too far from here.” 

Maitland nodded gravely, but his eyes 
kindled. “You're sure you spoofed those 
Japs——about the Chinese submarines?” 
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“As sure as one can be about a Jap. 
The Chinese could have Russian subs, and 
a base on that long coastline—” Harlow 
heard the muffled thud of blows and 
looked inquiring. 

“Can't leave your plane about. Come 
along topside—” 

From the open cup of the conning 
tower Harlow saw men with sledge ham- 
mers leap to the sub from the sinking 
floats. He watched the plane settle, 
watched the engine drag the tail under 
with a gurgling sob and Nokato’s body. 
He stared into the mist and listened, but 
did not mention the two Chinese. If they 
got here to no purpose, they could row 
back and no harm done. 

Maitland called downward. The sub 
began to move. 

At two o'clock they were creeping west- 
ward, blacked out and half submerged. 
Harlow and Dunn shared the conning 
deck with Maitland. The mist had thick- 
ened to wet, lazily swirling fog. Dunn 
cursed it suddenly. Maitland demurred. 
“Hides us, too, Yank, and hides us better. 
Listen! Hear that plane?” 

It was less sound than vibration distant 
beyond hearing. It dwindled and was lost 
—came again—died out— 

“Planes. Not ours!” Maitland called 
below softly. The faint hiss of their mo- 
tion ebbed and stopped. “Close enough 
for now,” he explained. “ "Ware destroy- 
ets. Wait for the bombers.” 

Lying motionless, fog-bound, they lis- 
tened to that repeated, dwindling vibration 
ahead. Imperceptibly it gave place to a 
deep, throbbing drone very high and faint. 
‘Their fingers tightened on the steel con- 
ning rim, but no one spoke. 

Ten minutes later they heard it; the 
bumping grumble of thunder forty miles 
to the north. The Japs had lighted their 
secret base, and the bombers had found 
it— 
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“Below, please, both of you,” said Mait- 
land absently. 

Sitting in the wardroom between locked 
bulkheads, Harlow and Dunn felt the craft 
submerge to periscope depth and the 
Diesels quicken their throbbing. For 
twenty minutes they listened, avoiding 
each other’s eyes. Suddenly the Diesels 
halted—went into trembling reverse— 
halted again. Harlow could almost see the 
huge, overhung cartier towering out of 
the fog. 

The submarine quivered — quivered 
again—and once more. The Diesels got 
to work; quarter speed, half speed, full 
speed. Both men braced themselves as the 
craft swung and heeled in a fast, twist- 
ing dive. Somewhere a gigantic’ door 
slammed. An instant later it slammed 
again. The submarine rolled and creaked, 
steadied and leveled out of its dive. The 
Diesels stopped, leaving only the dwin- 
dling hiss and gurgle of water past the 
plates. 


F three minutes nothing happened. 
Then doors began to slam again, like a 
giant in a temper racing through a Gargan- 
tuan house. The first was close, the second 
closer, lifting the submarine, shaking her 
until she creaked all her length. Braced 
for destruction, the two men grinned. 
Though still tremendous, the rending 
depth charges were exploding farther 
away each time. 

Dunn got up and poured three drinks. 
Maitland opened the door. He looked 
tired. “Stout fellah, Harlow,” he nodded. 
“Two out of three got her. Not too late 
and too little this time. Yes, I could do 
with a drink—” 

Dunn stood up and raised his glass. He 
was young and his hand shook a fittle, 
but his voice did not. “Gentlemen, a 
toast! I drink to Harlow, Maitland and— 
the Chinese navy!” 
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THE 
SHOOTER’S 
CORNER 


Conducted by 
PETE KUHLHOFF 


What Every American Should Know 


N SHOOTING either the rifle or the 
handgun, the most important thing to 
learn is trigger squeeze. 

The average person can learn to sight 
and hold fairly well by practicing fifteen 
minutes a day for a week. It is impor- 
tant to develop a fairly steady hold before 
trying to squeeze the trigger while sight- 
ing. If the gun isn’t held steady, the be- 
ginner is liable to jerk the trigger when 
the sights seem to drift near to the bull’s- 
eye. That is absolutely fatal to good 
shooting. 

Just for fun, let’s list some of the things 
the uninstructed shooter instinctively does 
wrong. He jerks the trigger when he 
thinks he has good aim. He anticipates 
the recoil or kick and sets his muscles. He 
flinches when he is sure the report and re- 
coil are coming. Flinching is one of the 
most difficult habits to overcome. I have 
seen shooters with the flinching habit so 
fixed that they would jump when dry 
snapping (practicing trigger squeeze with 
an unloaded gun). The recoil of a high- 
powered rifle will hardly be noticed if the 
butt is held firmly against the shoulder. 

Remember—proper trigger squeeze is 
the whole soul of good shooting, for no 
matter how steady you may be or how 
accurately you align the sights, if the trig- 
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ger is not carefully pressed, the gun will 
be jerked out of alignment. 

Will power and patience are required to 
do good shooting. Patience to wait until 
the gun is steadied, and will power not to 
squeeze off the trigger until certain of hit- 
ting the bull’s-eye. 

Say you are taking a shot to hit a Jap 
parachuter. As you place your rifle to your 
shoulder you must at once take up the 
slack in the trigger. The triggers on mili- 
tary and some sporting rifles move to the 
rear about inch on an applied pressure 
of about a pound. This is a safety meas- 
ure. After the slack has been taken up, it 
generally takes from 2% to 5 pounds 
pressure to discharge the rifle. 

You aim carefully after having taken 
up the slack and try to hold the sights 
aligned on the Jap. Each time the sights 
are dead center, you gradually apply pres- 
sure to the trigger. When, through un- 
steady holding or wabble, your sights drift 
off the target, you must stop increasing 
pressure, merely holding what you have 
already applied, and then go on with the 
increase in pressure only when the aim and 
hold are steady again. It follows that 
sometime while you are increasing the 
squeeze the rifle will be discharged rather 
unexpectedly. Not knowing when it is 
going off, you do not set your muscles 
against the report and recoil. That is, yow 
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Even to a guy new at the detective business, it seemed a large 
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don’t flinch or jerk—and you have dis- 
abled another enemy. ‘This sounds like a 
long time to get off a shot—but with prac- 
tice it all takes place almost instantane- 
ously. 


LETS SEE NOW = 


WHAT DO 1 Do NEXT È x ae: a 
agit 


‘he best way to learn to shoot a rifle 
properly, that is to say, accurately, is from 
the prone position using a sandbag rest 
for the rifle. In this position it’s a cinch 
to hold steady. The careful aim and 
gradual squeeze can be practiced without 
the discouraging problem of overcoming 
unsteadiness. Most anyone can get the 
idea in fifteen or twenty minutes practice. 
Remember—the gun should always go off 
unexpectedly! 

After a little practice with an empty gun, 
try a few shots, still using the sandbag, just 
to prove you can put ’em in the bull’s-eye. 

Next, practice the prone position using 
the sling instead of the sandbag. (You 
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can get the position from any shooting 
handbook.) You will be most uncomfort- 
able at first—but after a week’s practice 
you will find that you can hold steady 
and not the least uncomfortable. 

From prone, go to sitting, next to kneel- 
ing, and last to offhand or standing, which, 
by the way, is by far the most difficult. 

A fellow expecting to go into the serv- 
ice should learn to shoot now, for with 
the short period of time into which all 
the army training must be compressed 
there is often not enough time to devote 
to basic marksmanship training to make 
shooting “second nature.” 

Do you want to learn the details of 
what an infantryman must know—such as 
how to care for the rifle, to manipulate it 
effectively and rapidly while keeping the 
eyes on the target, to estimate distance, 
shoot rapidly, rectify jams, shoot at mov- 
ing ground targets and air targets, under- 
stand target designation, etc.? If so, send 
thirty cents (no stamps) to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 
for a copy of “Basic Field Manual F M 
23-5, V. S. Rifle, Caliber 30, MI.” 

Let’s get busy and put these Germs and 
Japs out of business! 
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Hunting Days Over 
F THE Story Teller’s Circle of our last 
issue we printed a letter from H. S. M. 
Kemp, in which he told of “a good little 


guy from Pennsylvania,” Doc Hyer, one 
of the American bomber-pilots on service 
in Canada under the Commonwealth Air 


Training Plan. Since then a further let- 
ter has come to our desk from Kemp: 


STORY TELLERS CIRCLE 


“Remember me writing you a bit for 
Story Tellers’ Circle about our hunt, and 
that good little guy from Pennsylvania, 
Doc Hyer? Well, Doc’s hunting days are 
over.. He crashed here a couple of weeks 
ago; and I feel pretty bad about it. 

“Doc was out on a night exercise with 
two student-navigators and an RCAF pilot 
officer. Nobody knows just what hap- 
pened, but around eight o’clock that night, 
twenty minutes out of the airport and sixty 
miles away, Doc reported his position at 
5,000 feet, said he was in snow and was 
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turning for home. The next report was 
one phoned in by a farmer to say that a 
bomber had plowed into one of his fields 
with lights and engines full on. Appar- 
ently Doc had iced up badly and didn’t 
know it, his altimeter had stuck, and he 
thought the big snow-covered field was a 
bank of cloud. They tell me the wreck 
was fearful to look at; but in this there 
is a consolation—it was swift, sudden, 
and none of the boys knew what was ahead 
of him till it was all over. 

“Peculiarly enough, the crash hap- 
pened on the first day of the school’s sec- 
ond year of operation. The first was free 
of any fatality. And that Doc was the 
pilot concerned, is also singular. There 
was no more competent pilot than Doc, 
none more careful. His wife took him 
home twenty-four hours after the happen- 
ing—him, and their two little boys. C’est 
la guerre, I know; and the fact that these 
things happen on the home-front as well 
as the war-front do a lot to bring the war 
home to us all. But we'll miss Doc next 
fall when the hunting comes ’round again. 
He was the sort of guy you don’t forget.” 

H. S. M. Kemp 


This Country of Ours 

N THIS issue you will find the first 
story of a new series—'“This Country 
of Ours”—by H. Bedford-Jones. B-J him- 
self wrote a stirring introduction to the 
series and we printed it immediately be- 
fore the story itself. We had an inspiring 
talk with the author about the idea not 
long ago, and'his enthusiasm was very 
catching. He told us that some of the 
projected titles in the series were: Michi- 
gan—King Strang and Beaver Island; 
Wyoming—Jim Bridger; Kentucky—the 
Mound Builders; Lincoln’s dream of Cali- 
fornia; Maine—Baron Castine of 1690; 
California—Matsei, the prehistoric influx 
from Siberia—and also that he'd be glad 
of suggestions from readers of SHORT 
STORIES. The story in our next issue is one 

of the Carolinas—"Shooting War.” 
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ng e are some things that can not be 
generally told—things you ought to 
know. Great truths are dangerous to 
some—but factors for personal power 
and accomplishment in the hands of 
thosewhounderstand them.Behind thetales 
ofthemiraclesand mysteriesoftheancients, 
lie centuries of their secret probing into 
nature’s laws—their amazing discoveries 
of the hidden processes of man’s mind, 
and the mastery of lifes problems. 
Once shrouded in mystery to avoid their 
destruction by mass fear and ignorance; 
these facts remain a useful heritage for 
the thousands of men and women who 
privately use them in their homes today. 
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ERE is a free and easy meeting 

place for the brotherhood of ad- 
venturers. To be one of us, all you have 
to do is register your name and address 
with the Secretary, Ends-of-the-Earth 
Club, c/o Short Stories, Inc., 9 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. Your 
handsome membership - identification 
card will be sent you at once. There 
are no dues—no obligations. 


Wants Pen Pals in South and Central 
America and Africa 


Dear Secretary: 

Would appreciate it if you would enroll 
me in your Ends of the Earth Club. I am 
interested in stamps and foreign corre- 
spondents. I would like to hear from mem- 
bers in Central and South America and 
Africa. Thank you, 

Richard L. Hiatt. 
141014 Gallia Ave., 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 


Short Stories reaches Scotland 


Dear Secretary: 

I would be most grateful if you would 
enroll me in the Ends of the Earth Club. — 
It is not often nowadays that I can pro- 
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-ENDS OF THE EARTH CLUB 


cure your magazine, but now and then I 
have the good fortune. 

I am Scotch, 14 years of age, and am 
interested in all forms of sports. I would 
like to correspond with someone, male or 
female, in the U. S. A. 

Thanking you in anticipation, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 
Gordon Sinclair. 
30 Findlay Grove, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 


Welcome! 


Dear Secretary: 

It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
read SHORT STORIES, a magazine I appre- 
ciated thoroughly as soon as I read it for 
the first time, in May. 

Down to its last word I go, and now I 
made up my mind to try and get a mem- 
bership card of the Ends of the Earth Club. 
PII be ever so glad if you put my name in 
your magazine and your club’s lists. 

I’m 19 years old and have been practis- 
ing English by showing places in Rio to 
sailors on U.S. ships that have been down 
here since 1938. 

Any letter from anyone, anywhere in the 
Americas, both in English and Spanish, 
will be anxiously expected and immediately 
replied to. 

Here are my heartiest thanks and my 
very best wishes. 

Maurilo Salazar de Oliveira, 
Rua Conde de Bonfim, 59, 
Rio de Janeiro. Tijuca. D. F., 
A. do Sul. 
Brazil. 


Matchbook Covers and Stamps 


Dear Secretary: 

I'd like to join your Ends of the Earth 
Club. 

I think SHORT STORIES is the pick of the 
magazines on the market. My brother and 
I have read it for years. 

I save match-book covers and stamps and 
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You Abe 


If You Work Efficiently 


in the Home Trenches 


Many millions of us are soldiers in this war 
although we can never join the armed forces, 
Ours is the job of backing up our army and 
navy in office and store and factory and 
home. 

Like the man in the armed ranks, you can 
serve best only if you are trained—trained 
for greatest ability. Winning the war needs 
your best possible knowledge and service on 
your present job or on the more responsible 
job for which you can prepare. That will 
mean more profit for you but more impor- 
tantly it will mean better service toward 
victory. 

Would you like to know how you can 
train for this bigger service—without losing 
a moment from your present work? Our 
48-page booklets—one on each major field 
of business—tell you how, tell you of the 
opportunities and requirements in the field 
and describe our effective training. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 

Dept. 675-R Chicago, NI, 
I want to know how I can train for better service. 

Send me your free booklet about the field I have 

checked below. 

D Accounting O Traffic Management 

D Foremanship D Law 

D Industrial Management O Business Management 

O Stenotypy 


NGG AE SEE EDE E E E E E E E 
Present Postlion ._ -2..<s-acuuskueunean AA ro 
BABES P ET E AE NE "=" 
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FREE OFFER 


for FALSE TEETH 


Here's new 7 amazing mouth comfort without risking a single 
cent... ey that mang of batok your own teeth again. 
Satisfy your desire for food what you want. CROWN 
RELI ER TIGHTENS FALSE TEETH OR NO COST, 
Don’t suffer embarrassment and discomfort caused by loose 
dental plates. Apply CROWN RELINER. In a jiffy your 
yae fits like new and stays that way up to 4 months. No old- 
ashioned heating to burn your mouth. Just squeeze CROWN 
from tube and put your teeth back in. They'll fit as snugly as 
ever. Inventor is a recognized oE in dental field. A 
patent has been applied for CROWN RELINER to protect you 
from imitators, After you reline your plate with CROWN, 
take your false teeth out for cleaning without affecting the 
CROWN RELINER. CROWN RELINER is guaranteed... 
it’s harmless. NOT A POWDER OR PASTE! If not satisfied, 
even after 4 months, return partly used tube for full refund. 


WINg III 


J, Olements of Algonac writes: “My 
plates were so bad they rattled when 

eae, Now J can eat steaks, 

corn the cob,” Reline your plates 
with CROWN. It’s tasteless. Has that 
natural pink color. Order a viper) of 
CROWN RELINER today... ugh 
last a year. We îneluas FREE” a 

of CROWN plate cleaner. SEND 
MONEY. Just send name and ad- 
dress. Pay postman $1.00 for combina- 
tion, plus postage, or send cash end 
We pay postage. Act at ric and enjoy this new happiness. 


CROWN PLASTIC CO., Dept. 
4358 W. Philadelphia Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


UVINTI se Jilva. 


SPECTACLES” $195 


100%, MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


Mail your name and address to HOME SERVICE 
SPECTACLE COMPANY, and YOU WILL RECEIVE 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION Circulars showing latest | 


style spectacles at lowest prices FREE. 


Or send 25¢ and we will mail to you a set of lenses to | 


assist you in the selection of glasses. NOTHING 
MORE TO PAY UNTIL YOU ARE FULLY 
SATISFIED. 

We handle only HIGH GRADE LENSES. Onur Doctor, 
with many years of experience, GUARANTEES 100% 
SATISFACTION OR NO COST TO YOU 


WE DUPLICATE AND REPAIR BROKEN SPEO- 


TACLES AT GREAT SAVINGS. 


HOME SERVICE SPECTACLE COMPANY, Dept. P-29 
1011 Chestnut Street, Philadelphla, Pennsylvania 


F LSE TEETH 


TEST THEM 
EXAMINE THEM 


We hike FAL SE TEETH for you BY rae from — 
your mouth-impression! Money-Back GU. VTE 
ie a age wigs sl er Ta- 
rial, directions. Booklet of New 
Styles and Information, Write today to FREE! MONEY 


PARKER DENTAL LAB., 127 N, Dearborn St., Dept. 36B, Chicago, IM. 


k any of your readers from far parts of the 
globe save them I hope they will trade with 
me. 
Thanks for hours of enjoyment. 
J. P. Callahan. 
45-42 Ellen St., 
Oakland, Calif. 


Wants to Hear from Service Men 


Dear Secretary: 

Please enroll me as a member of the 
Ends of the Earth Club. I come from the 
well-known Brooklyn. I am a senior at 
Washington Irving High School, studying 
to be a dietician. Iam 5 feet 7 inches tall. 
I should like to hear from everyone, espe- 
cially from the boys in the service. ‘That 
is one of my hobbies. The other is collect- 
ing postcards. 

Sincerely, 
A, Feldman. 
717 Linwood Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENDS OF THE EARTH CLUB 
MEMBERS 


J JZ ITH hundreds of letters from new 

members coming in every day, it is 
obviously impossible to print all of them 
in the columns of the magazine. The edi- 
tors do the best they can, but naturally 


most readers buy SHORT STORIES because 
of the fiction that it contains, Below are 
more names and addresses of Ends of the 
Earth Club members. Most of these mem- 
bers will be eager to hear from you, should 
you care to correspond with them, and 
will be glad to reply. Note these lists, if 
you are interested im writing to other 
members. Names and addresses will appear 
only once. 


Fidel Aballe, 194 P. del Rosario, Cebu City, P. I. 
Cunningham B. Adams, Government School, Bonny, 

| Nigeria, W. Africa 

Geoffrey Adams, Government School, Bonny, Ni- 
geria, W. Africa 

Wm. Edw. Archer, 3106 West 12th St., Vancouver, 
B. C., Canada 

Tondo 'Atedoghu, Pax Villa, Iwoma, Bonny, Nigeria, 
W. Africa 

Leon Benoit, 1001 E. Manchester, Los Angeles, Calif. 

| Däward W. Atwell, U. S$. Marine Hospital, San Fran- 

cisco, Calif. 

| ©. Bentancourt, Galle Manuel V. Pagola No. 3336, 

Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A. 


ENDS OF THE EARTH CLUB 


Bill Benz; 739 E. 18th St., Paterson, N. J. 

Virginia Brennan, 28 Moreland St., Somerville, Mass. 

Graham Y. Briggs, Government School, Bonny, Ni- 
geria, W. Africa 

Albert Burley, A. P. A. 29th Div. 175th Inf., Co, A. 5, 
Mort Meade, Md. 

Pvt. Wm. Clinton, U. S. M. C., 2nd Bn Ha. Tth 
Marines, Parris Is., S. C. 

James Cooper, 3rd B. Bln Sqd., A. C., Camp Davis, 
North Carolina 

Richard Coughlan, 1 Maple St., Malden, Mass. 

Corp. Charles O. Delvaux, Med. Dept., Fort Ran- 
dolph, C. Z. 

Bill Dickerson, 712 N. Broadway, New Ulm, Minn. 

Sgt. Cecil Dykes, Co. A, 46th Med. Bdn., Pine Camp, 
New York. 

Stephen Enebeli, Government School, Bonny, Ni- 
geria, W. Africa 

Ivy Field, 360 West 225 St., Bronx, N. Y. 

James G. Foster, 8016 Floral Ave., Niles Center, TIL 

Jackson Green, Government School, Bonny, Nigeria, 
W. Africa 

Aaron A. Harry, Government School, Bonny, Nigeria, 
W. Africa 

Ababara Hart, Government School, Bonny, Nigeria, 
W. Africa 

Bilibili D. Hart, Government School, Bonny, Nigeria, 
W. Africa _ 

Ifubarabonye, Hart, Government School, Bonny, 
Nigeria, W. Africa 

A. Herman, Route 1, Springport, Mich. 

David R. Hinckley, K. Battery, 88ra C. A. (AA), 
Fort Amador, C. Z. 

John H. Jumbo, Government School, Bonny, Nigeria, 
W. Africa 

J. L. Lewis, The Texas Co., P. O. Box 581, Port 
Arthur, Texas 

Barbara Ludwig, Box 136, Barnsdall, Oklahoma 

Harold Hays McClure, 6001 Piedmont Ave., Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Muriel McMaugh, 75 Judith St., Providence, R. I. 

Chadwick K. Manuel, Government School, Bonny, 
Nigeria, W. Africa 

Fielding K. Manuel, Government School, Bonny, 
Nigeria, W. Africa 

Ed. Medric, 1302 Troy Ave., 

Lawrence Mentzer, 59th Material $q., G. 
Force, Hamilton Field, Calif. 


3rooklyn, N. Y. 


Pvt. Gordon D. Morse, Post Weather Office, A. C. | 


Proving Grounds, Elgin Field, Fla. 

Doug. Muster, P. O. Box 138, Pedro Miguel, C. Z. 

Robert E. Munson, 435 West 54th St., New York City 

Fernando D. Muyco, Dingle, Lloilo, P. I. 

L. Muyco, Dingle, Lloili, P. I. 

Emanuel S. Obanna, c/o W. African Pilot Office, 
Degema, Nigeria, W. Africa 

Edwin Ogedi, Government School, Bonny, Nigeria, 
W. Africa 

H. R. Peterson, Crest Hotel, 1519 W. Adams, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Cecil C. Rabourn, Field Scout Commission, Egyptian 
Council, Carrier Mills, Ill. 

J. A. Poe, U. S. S. Trever, DMS 16, San Diego, Calif., 
c/o Fleet P. O. 

Henry Reysack, Jr., Aredale, Iowa 

Robert Reynolds, 59944 Ocean Avei, Revere Beach 
Mass. 

Lillian Roth, 1057 Simpson St., Bronx, N. Y. C. 

Jesus Ruiz, 163 P. del Rosario St., City of Cebu, P. I 

Pyt. Joe Scinto, 27th Inf., H. Q. Co., Schofield Bks. 
Hawaii 

Pvt. Paul B. Segal, Co. M. 10ist Inf., Camp Edwards, 
Mass. 

J. D. Slaggle, 676 East Oak Ave., Harrison, Ark. 

Albert R. Strakna, Box 85, Jewett City, Conn, 

Walter Stromko, Tr. Battery 3, Balloon Barrage 
School, Camp Davis, N. C. 

Alexander H. Szymanski, 850 Griffith St., Apt. 558, 
Youngstown, Ohio 

G. Temple, 203 James Dr., Ventura, Calif. 

S. Thomas, Box 14, Broderick, Calif, 

Ashley D. Tolofari, Government School, Bonny, Ni- 
geria, W. Africa 
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FREE! 


H. G. Air! 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volumeLawLibra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL. B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW for 
Free, 48-page {‘Law Training for Leadership.”7 
LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 675-L, Chicago 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION 


POEMS WANTED 


FOR MUSICAL SETTIN 


Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic or 

any subject. Don’t delay — send us your original 

poem at once FOR IMMEDIATE GONGIDERATION 

AND FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY. 
RICHARD BROTHERS 

27 Woods Building Chicago, Wlinois 


> 


DICE | CARDS 


Perfect Dice, Magic Dice, 
Magic Cards—READ THE 


aee 


¥ BACKS — Inks, Daubs, 
72-PAGE roker aa Somma 
ayouts, Dice Boxes, 

CATALOG Counter Games, Punch- 


boards. WRITE FOR 
CATALOG TODAY. 


K. ©. CARD CO.. 1214 W. Washington Bivd., Chicago, lil. 


Sth YEAR 


Buy where thousands have 
been satisfied. Wo make 
FALSE TEETH for you from 
your own impressions. 


90 DAY TRIAL 
MONEY. BACK GUARANTEE of 
| SATISFACTION protects you. 


|SEND NO MONEY Bookletand Material 
J. B. CLEVELAND DENTAL PLATE CO. 


Write Today for Free 


DEPT. 50-H2 


Be a RADIO Technician 


LEARN AT HOME. MANY MAKE $20, $40, $50 A WEEK 


If you want better pay quick, and a job with a future, learn 
Radio, Television, undreds I train jump their pay. Radio has 
grown fast, is still growing—that’s why it pays many $80, $40, 
$50 a week—why many earn $5 to $10 a week extra in spare 
time while learning. My Course can help you get better rating, 
extra pay in Army, Navy, Free 64-page book tells about many 
good job opportunities Radio offers. L THE COUPON NOW. 
paT so aen Daea an oua STR sl med ele ce 
[ MR, J. D. SMITH, Dept, 2FM 

National Radio Institute, Washington, D. C. 

Mail me your book FREE. (No salesman will call. Write 

Plainly.) 


WAME sisca EPLE o E E EE 
| ADDRESS \..../47 +03 -onciedpsee sed anapupecesanatectendveqects 
OTS ce E E AE E a U eats ae 

em 


SY a e peona m n e a 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 


m comes arn teem 


S 
New 
\ America’s NEW Popularly-Edited 


Fishing and Vacation Encyclopedia 


ony 25¢ 


A Complete, De-Luxe Magazine on Fresh and Salt Water 
Fishing. 144 PAGES . . . . 594 ILLUSTRATIONS 


Now you can get the only complete, easy to 
understand fishing and vacation reference 
book ever published . . . for only 25%. It's 
the biggest magazine bargain in years! And 
you don’t have to be a “bug” about fishing 
to get years of pleasure out of it. 


For, if you enjoy any kind of fishing in fresh 
or salt water .. . if you like to have fun on 
a vacation ... if you want to know how to 
camp comfortably in the great outdoors — 
then this FISHING AND VACATION 
YEAR BOOK is definitely meant for you. 


Packed with Facts 

This great book is published by OUTDOOR 
LIFE and FIELD & STREAM. It gives you 
for the first time six of the nation’s top-notch 
angling and camping experts—men like Ray 
Bergman, Dan Holland, Kip Farrington, C. 
Blackburn Miller, Van Campen Heiner, 
Allen Parsons — all writing together! 


Published by 


FIELD & STREAM and 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


These experts and many other authorities tell, 
with lavish illustrations, “How, When, Where 
to Fish and What to Use” for every type of 
sport fishing. You can learn the best ways 
to fish with all kinds of baits or lures and 
with wet and dry flies. Also how to troll, 
surf-cast, and fish off shore. .. . How to fish 
at night and through the ice. . .. How to dis- 
tinguish one fish from another. The YEAR 
BOOK is packed with world’s fishing records, 
casting records, tournament records. A perfect 
argument-settler for years to come. 


Get a Copy Today 


There is only a limited supply of these sen- 
sational YEAR BOOKS available due to the 
current paper and raw material situation. So 
act fast. Pick up this FISHING AND VACA- 
TION YEAR BOOK at your favorite news- 
stand or sporting goods dealer today and you 
will see for yourself what a whale of a buy it is, 


AT YOUR FAVORITE NEWSSTAND 


CUJYS A FINE DIAMOND. 
OR FAMOUS WATCH 


P283 — Ladies‘ Kent 
Watch; 2 quality dia- 
monds.7 jewels. Guar- 
A anteed. 10K yellow $ 
led gold plate case; 
matching bracelet. 
$1 DEPOSIT 
$3.40 ON ARRIVAL 
$1.78 A MONTH 
K267 — Man's 17 jewelgc 
Ma Kent Watch. Guerangy= 
liteed. 10K yellow 
rolled gold plate 4/7 
tase; matching Æ 


Yes-only 10¢ a day on my Sav- 
ings Book Plan will buy your 
choice of these Diamonds or 
Watches. It's simple = here's 
how you go about it. .- 


WHAT YOU DO: 
Send coupon below with a dol- 
lar bill and a brief note telling 
me who you are, your occupa- 
tion, and a few other facts 
about yourself. Indicate the 


on coupon, giving number and 
price. 


WHAT I'LL DO: 
I'll open an account for you on 
my SAVINGS BOOK PLAN, send 
the watch or diamond you want 
for approval and 


10-DAY TRIAL 


If satisfied, you pay 10 monthly 
payments. If you are not satis- 
fied after wearing the watch or 
ring for 10 days, send it back 
and I'll return the amount you 
pay on our 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


A Savings Book will be sent to 
you to help you save your dime 
each day. YOU PAY MONTHLY 
by money order or check. Try 
this easy, convenient method 
that has helped thousands to 
own fine diamonds and watches 
without burden on the pocket- 
book or savings. All prices in» 
clude Federal Tax. 


$3.95 ON ARRIVAL f 
4 $1.98 A MONTH Á 
©566-17 jewel Ben- 
rus for Men. Attrac- / 
tive 10K yellow 
rolled gol 


FREE 
yello a Pep TO ADULTS 
m EA 
plate case. Guar- y A “postcard 
brings my 


anteed. 

5 complete 48- 
page cata- 
logue and 
full details 
on my SAV- 


JIM FEENEY 

t. W.: Sweet, 1670 Broadway Dept. 761-F INGS BOOK 
New York, N. Y. PLAN. No 
Enclosed find $1 deposit. Send me No Obligation. 


. | agree to pay the balance 


in 10 equal monthly payments, otherwise I'l! return 


l p 
} 


Fil 
Wotches are shipped C. O.D. for bolonce of down payment 
required according to 


| ie -= ee a m ee et ee eee e 


i 

p ajiness 

E a Y 
§ 


regulations. 


watch or diamond you want ` 


Ring with pat 
shows ful 


each side of 
—14K yellow g 
$1 deposit 
A85—Gorgeous Bridal 
Set with 5 diamond En- 
gagement Ring and 5 
diamond Wedding Ri 
to match. Both 14K 
low gold. Our special 
value. 
$1 deposit 
$3.75 a month 


moun 

trast of 
simulated 
sapphire. Men 
$1 deposit $ 


1155 — Heavy Initial Ring 
for Men. 10K yellow golc 
with ‘raised, carved ini 
tial. Mention initial when 
ordering. 
$1 deposit 
$1.90 a month 


17 JEWEL WALTHAM 
Railroad Size ` 
Nationally 
Waltham Watc 
anteed 17 jew- 
el movement- 
Montgomery 
dial as illus- 
trated. 10K yel 
low rolled 
gold plate 
case. Special 
Value at our 


famous 


. price. 


seisonartival 
$2.70 a. month M 


® 
but if you want to see a real 


HE-MAN BODY... 


i M HAT do people say when they see you on 
a the beach? Then you show what you 
REALLY are-—a HE-MAN or a weakling! Do girls’ eyes give you 
the silent “ha-ha”? Or can you FEEL their admiring glances? 

And don’t think clothes can cover a flat chest, skinny arms, pipe-, 
stem legs EITHER! People KNOW when a man’s got a puny build) - 
like Caspar Milquetoast — or when his personality glows with 
smashing agin (ats rippling muscles, tireless energy! A fellow 
like that is BOUND to be the life of the party! Do YOU want 
to be that kind of a man? Then listen to THIS— 


That’s what I said—15 minutes a day! That’s all I need to 
PROVE—regardless of how old or young you are, or how 
ashamed you may be of your present physique—that I can give 
you a body men envy and women admire. Biceps 
that can dish it out, and a muscle-ridged stomach 
that can take it. A full, deep barrel-chest. Legs that! + 
never tire. A tough, sinewy back. An all-around 


physique that can laugh at ANY kind of rough going. — 
eer a wave of FIENERS is sorsiig over Amor An actual 
ica! Suppose YOU are called to the colors! Will your ” untouche 
body be the laughing-stock of the company or will it saree a rig eee O 
command the envy of your buddies! Why RIGHT manran AG ilsi Most, Per: 
NOW many soldiers and sailors in active service are aaa Mea oped Man.” 


“My doctor thinks your 
course is fine. In 15 days 
have put 2” on my chest 
and 2” on my neck.” 
-L., Oregon 


using my methods. They know that a MAN’S body 
: pees “easier going,” more fun and quicker¢promo- 
tion 


“My muscles are bulging, 
I feel like a new man. 
Chest measures 38”, an 
increase of 5”, my neck 
increased 2”.’* 


—G.M., Ohio 


“1⁄4” gain on biceps and 
1” more on chest!” 
F., Penna. 


g, I wosx—a miserable 97-pound bag of skin and bones! 
But yonw’d sever believe it to look at me now, would you? 
Ths th my discovery of “Dynamic Tension” I changed my- 
self zato “The World’s:Most Perfectly Developed Man,’ I'm 
LIVING PROOF of the miracles “Dynamic Tensidn’” can 
perform—right in the privacy of your own home! NOW— 
will you give my method 15 minutes a day to get the kina 
of HE-MAN build you have always longed to have? 


Í CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 9V, 

115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 

I want the proof that your system of “Dynamic Ten- 
sion” will help make a New Man of me—give me a healthy, 


husky body and big muscular development. Send me your 
free book, “Everlasting Health and Strength,” 


Just a postage stamp will bring you your 
copy of my famous book, “Everlasting Health 
and Strength,” absolutely free. No wonder 
nearly 2,000,000 men have sent for this big 
48-page story of “Dynamic Tension”’—illus- 
trated with action photos of myself and some 
vf my pupils. You'll not only read about my 
secret of “Dynamic Tension”’—but you SEE 
PROOF of it! CHARLES ATLAS, Dept. 9V, 
115 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ae aS ss wae less CRN RE 
oS en ee ee menee ame AER MELE nine HN en 


